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Jutivs Cx84ak, FixsT Emreros. 


| ( ESA R has been much celebrated for U. C. 
his fortune, and yet his abilities feem equal 706. 
to his higheſt ſacceſs. He enjoyed many 
q ſhining qualities, without the intermixture of any 
defect but that of ambition. His talents were ſuch 
as would have rendered him victorious at the head of 
any army he commanded, and he would have go- 
verned in any republic that had given him birth. 
Having now gained a moſt complete victory, his ſac- 
ceſs only ſeemed to increaſe his activity, and inſpire 
him with freſh reſolution to face new dangers. He 
Vor. II, | B reſolved, 
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reſolved, therefore, to purſue his laſt advantage, and 
follow Pompey to whatever country he ſhould retire ; 
convinced that during his life he might gain new tri- 
umphs, but could never enjoy ſecurity, Hearing, 
therefore, of his being at Amphipolis, he ſent off his 
troops before him, and then embarked on board a 
little frigare, in order to croſs the Helleſpont; but, in 
the middle of the ſtreight, he fell in with one of Pom- 
pey's commanders, at the head of ten ſhips of war. 
Czſar, no way terrihed at the ſuperiority of his force, 
bore up to him, and commanded him to ſubmit, 
The other inſtantly obeyed, awed by the terror of 
Cæſar's name, and ſurrendered himſelf and his fleet 
at diſcretion, 

From thence he continued his voyage to Epheſus, 
then to Rhodes; and being informed that Pompey 
had been there before him, he made no doubt but that 
he was fled to Egypt; wherefore, lofing no time, he 
ſet ſail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria 
with about four thouſand men; a very inconſiderable 
force to. keep ſuch a powerful kingdom under ſubjec- 
tion. But he was now grown fo ſecute in his good 
fortune, that he expected to find obedience wherever 
he found men. Upon his landing, the firſt accounts he 
received were of Pompey's miſerable end; and ſoon 
after one of the murderers came with his head and ring 
as a moſt grateful preſent to the conqueror. But Cæſar 
had too much humanity to be pleaſed with ſuch an 
horrid ſpectacle; he turned away from it with horror, 
and, after a ſhort pauſe, gave vent to his pity in a flood 


of tears. He ſhortly after ordered a magnificent tomb 
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to be built to his memory, on the ſpot where he was f 


murdered; and a temple near the place to Nemeſis, 
who was the goddeſs that puniſhed thoſe that were 


- cruel to men in adverſity. | 
It ſhould ſeem that the Egyptians by this time had 
ſome hopes of breaking off all alliance with the Ro- 


mans; Which they confidered, as in fact it was, but Hi 


a ſpecious ſubjection. They firſt began to take of- 


+fence at Czſar's carrying the enſigus of Roman power | 
before 
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before him as he entered the city. Photinus, the 


” eunuch, alſo treated him with diſreſpect, and even 
* attempted his life. Cæſat, however, who knew how 
to diſſemble, concealed his reſentment till he had a 
2 force ſufficient to puniſh his treachery, and ſending 


privately for the legions which had been formerly en- 


rolled for Pompey's ſervice, as being the neareſt to 


Egypt, he, in the mean time, pretended to repoſe an 
entire confidence in the king's miniſter, making great 
entertainments, and aſliſting at the conferences of the 


2 philoſophers who were in great numbers at Alezandria, 


However he ſoon changed his manner when he found 
himſelf in no danger from the miniſter's attempts, and 


declared, that, as being a Roman conſul, it was his 


duty to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the Egyptian crown, 


There were at that time two pretenders to the crown 


of Egypt; Ptolemy the acknowledged king; and the 
celebrated Cleopatra, bis ſiſter ; who, by the cuſtom 
of the country, was alſo his wife, and by their fa- 
7 ther's will, ſhared jointly in the ſucceſſion. However, 
not being contented with a bare participation of power, 
2 ſhe aimed at governing alone; but being oppoſed in 
her views by the Roman ſenate, who confirmed her 
# brother's title to the crown, ſhe was baniffled into 
Syria with Arſinoe her younger ſiſter, 


Cæſar, however, gave her new Lopes of aſpiring to 


the kingdom, and ſent both to her and her brother to 
{plead their cauſe before him. Photinus, the young 
king's guardian, who had long borne the moſt inve- 
Fterate hatred, as well to Cæſar as to Cleopatra, dif. 
dained accepting this propoſal, and backed his refu- 
Hal by ſending an army of twenty thouſand men to 


eſiege him in Alexandria. Cæſar bravely repulſed 


the enemy for ſome time, but finding the city of too 
great extent to be defended by ſo ſmall an army as he 
then commanded, he retired to the palace, which 
commanded the harbour, where he propoſed to make 
Sis ſtand. Achillas, who commanded the Egyptians, 


attacked him there with great vigour, and til] aimed 


at making himſelf maſter of the fleet that lay before 
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the palace, Czſar, however, too well knew the im- 
portance of thoſe ſhips in the hands of an enemy ; 
and therefore burnt them all in ſpite of every effort 
to prevent him. He next poſſeſt himſelf of the iſle 
of Pharos, which was the key of the Alexandrian 
port ; by which he was enabled to receive the ſup- 
plies ſent him from all ſides; and, in this ſituation, 


he determined to withſtand the united force of all the 


Egyptians, 

In the mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of the 
preſent turn in her favour, reſolved to depend rather 
on Cxſar's favour for gaining the government, than her 
own forces. She had, in fact, aſſembled an army in 


Syria to ſupport her claims; but now judged it the 


wileſt way to rely intirely on the deciſion of her ſelf- 
elected judge, But no aits, as ſhe juſtly conceived, 
were ſo likely to influence Cæſar, as the charms of her 
perſon, which, though not faultleſs, were yet extreme- 
ly ſeducing. She was now in the bloom of youth, and 
every feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of 
her remper. To the moit enchanting addreſs ſhe join- 
ed the moſt harmonious voice, which the hiſtorians of 
her time compare to the beſt tuned inſtrument : with 
all theſe accompliſhments ſhe poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of the learning cf the times, and could pive audience 
to the ambaſſadors of ſeven different nations without 
an interpreter, The difficulty was how to pet at 
Cæſar, as her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues that led to the palace. For this purpoſe ſhe 
went on board a ſmall veſſel, and, in the evening, 
landed near the palace, where, being wrapt up in a 
coverlet, ſhe was carried by one Apollodotus into the 
very chamber of Cæſar. Her addreſs, at firſt, pleaſed 
him; her wit and. underſtanding ſtill fanned the 
flame ; but her careſſes, which were carried beyond 
the bounds of innocence, intirely brought him over to 
ſecond her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 
her own views, her filter Arſhooe was alſo ſtrenaouſly 
enoaged in the camp, in purſuing a ſeparate intereſt, 
dhe had found means, by the aſſiſtance of one Gany- 

mede, 
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mede, her confidant, to make a large diviſion in the 
Egyptian army in her favour ; and ſoon after, by one 
of thoſe ſudden revolutions which are common in bar» 
barian camps to this day, ſhe cauſed Achillas to be 


murdered, and Ganymede to take the command 1n 


his ſtead, and to carry on the ſiege with greater vi- 
gour than before. Ganymede's principal effort was 
by letting ia the ſea upon thoſe canals which ſupplied 
the palace with freſh water; but this inconvenience 
Czlar remedied by digging a great number of wells. 
His next endeavour was, to prevent the junction of 
Cæſar's twenty fourth legion, which he twice attempt- 


ed in vain, He ſoon after made himſelf maſter of a 


bridge which joined the iſle of Pharos to the continent, 
from which poſt Cæſar was reſolved to diſlodge him, 
In the heat of the action, ſome mariners, partly 
through curioſity, and partly ambition, came and join- 
ed the-combatants, but, being ſeized with a panic, in- 
ſtantly fled, and ſpread a general terror through tle 


army. All Cæſar's endeavours to rally his forces were 
in vain, the confuſion was paſt remedy, and numbers 
were drowned or put to the ſword in attempting to 


eſcape. Now, therefore, ſeeing the irremediable diſor- 
der of his troops, he retired to a ſhip, in order to get to 
the yours that was juſt oppoſite, However, he was 
no ſooner on board than great crowds entered at the 
ſame time with him : upon which, apprehenſive of the 


ſhip's ſinking, he jumped into the ſea, and ſwam two 
hundred paces to the fleet that lay before the palace, 


all the time holding his own Commentaries in his left 
hand above water, and his coat of mail in his teeth. 
The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured, at lea(t, to get their 
king out of Cæſar's power, as he had ſcized upon his 
perion in the beginning of their diſputes. For this 
purpoſe they made uſe of their cuſtomary arts cf 
diſſimulation, profeſſing the utmoſt deſire for peace, 
and only wanting the preſence of their lawful prince 
to give a ſanction to the treaty. Cæſar, who was 
ſenlit le of their perfidy, nevertheleſs conccaled his ſuſ- 


picions 
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picions, and gave them their king, as he was under 
no apprehenſions from the abilities of a boy. Ptolemy, 
however, the inſtant he was ſet at liberty, inſtead of 
promoting peace, made every effort to give vigour to 
hoſtilities. 

In this manner Cæſar was hemmed in for ſome time 
by this artful and infidiaus enemy, with all manner of 
difficulties againſt him; but he was at laſt relieved 
from this mortifying ſituation by Mithridates Perga- 
menus, one of his moſt faithful partizans, who came 
with an army to his afhſtance. This general colle&- 
ing a numerous army in Syria, marched into Egypt, 
took the city of Peluſium, repulſed the Egyptian army 
with loſs, and at laſt, joining with Cætar, attacked 
their camp, and made a great ſlaughter of the Egyp- 
tians: Ptolemy himſelf, attempting to eſcape on 
board a veſſel that was failing down the river, was 
drowned by the ſhip's ſinking, and Ceſar thus be- 
came maſter of all Egypt without any further oppo- 
fition. He therefore appointed, that Cleopatra, with 
her younger brother, who was then but an infant, 
ſhould jointly govern, according to the intent of their 
father's will, and drove out Ariinoe with Ganymede 
into baniſhment, 

Having thus given away kingdoms, he now, for a 
while, feemed to relax from the uſual activity of his 
conduct, captivated with the charms of Cleopat:a. In- 
flead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remains of 
Pompey's party, he abandoned himfe:f to his pleaſures, 
paſſing whole nights in feaſts, and all the exceſſes of 
high wrought luxury with the young queen. He even 
re{oived to attend her up the Nile into Ethiopia; but 
the brave veterans who had long followed his fortune, 
boldly reprehended his conduct, and refuſed to be parte 
ners in ſo infamous an expedition, Thus, at length, 
rouſed from his lethargy, he teſolved to prefer the call 
of ambition to that of love, and to leave Cleopatra, by 
whom he had a ſon who was afterwards named © #lario, 
in order to oppoſe Pharnaces the Eng of Boſphorus, 
who had now made ſome inroads upon the donunions 


of Rome. 
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This prince, who was the ſon of the great Mithri- 
dates, being ambitious of recovering his father's do- 
minions, ſeized upon Armenia and Colchis, and over- 
came Domitius, who had been ſent againſt him, Upon 
Cæſar's march to oppoſe him. Pharnaces, who was a? 
much terrified at the name of the general as at the 
ſtrength of his army, laboured, by all the arts of ne- 
gotiation, to avert the impending danger. Cæſar, ex- 
aſperated at his crimes and his ingratitude, at firſt diſ- 
ſembled with the ambaſſadors, and, uſing all expedi- 
tion, fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, and, in a few 
hours obtained a ſpeedy and a complete victory. 
Pharnaces, attempting to take refuge in his capital, was 
ſlain by one of his own commanders—A juſt puniſh- 
ment for his former parricide. This victory was gained 
with ſo much eaſe, that Cæſar could not avoid obſerv- 
ing, that Pompey was very happy in gaining ſo much 
glory againſt this enemy at ſo eaſy a rate. In writing 
to a friend at Rome, he expreſt the rapidity of his 
vi Kory in three words, veni, vidi, vici a man fo ac- 
cuſtomed to conqueſt thought a ſlight battle ſcarce 
worth a longer letter. 

Cæſar having ſettled affairs in this part of the em- 
pire, as well as time would permit; having beſtowed 
the government of Armenia uvon Ariobarzanes, that 
of Judea upon Hyrcanus and Antipater, and that of 
Boſphorus upon Mithridates, embarked for Italy, 
where he arrived ſooner than his enemies could ex- 
pet, but not before his affairs there abſolutely re- 
quired his preſence He had been, during his ab- 
lence, created conſul for five years, dictator for one 
year, and tribune of the people for life. Bur An- 
tony, who in the mean time governed in Rome for 
him, had filled the city with riot and debauchery, and 
many commotions enlued, which nothing but the ar- 
rival of Cæſar fo opportunely could appeaſe, How- 
ever, by his moderation and humanity, he ſoon reſtor- 
ed tranquillity to the city, ſcarce making any diſtinc- 
tion between thoſe of his own and the oppolite party. 
Thus having, by gentle means, reſtored his authority 
at home, he prepared to march into Africa, where 

Pompey's 
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Pompey's party had found time to rally under Scipio 
and Cato, aſhited by Juba, king of Mauritania. But 
the vigour of his proceedings had like to have been 
retarded by a mutiny in his own army. Thoſe vete- 
ran legions who had hitherto conquered all that came 
before them, began to murmur for not having received 
the rewards which they had expected for their palt 
ſervices, and now inſiſted upon their diſcharge. Ihe 
ſedition firſt broke out in the tenth legion, which wull 
then had ſignalized themſelves for their valour and at- 
tachment to their general. Cæſar, at firſt, ſtrove to 
appeaſe them by promites of future rewards ; but the ſe 
juſtead of appeaſing the ſcdition, only ſerved to increaſe 
it. The whole army matched forward from Campania 
towards Rome, pillaging and piundering all the way. 
Cæſar immediately cauſed the gates of the city to be 
ſhut, and ordered ſuch troops as were in readineſs to 
defend the walls: he then boldly went cut alone to 
meet the mutineers, notwithſtanding the repreſenta- 
tions of his friends who were concerned for his ſafety, 
Upon coming into the Campus Martius, where the 
moſt tumultuous were aſſembled, he bo'dly mounted 
his tribunal, and with a ſtern air demanded of the ſol- 
diers what they wanted, or who had conducted them 
there? A conduct ſo reſolute ſeemed to diſconcert the 
whole band : they began by complaining, that being 
worn out with fatigue, and exhauſted by their nu nbc i- 
I.fs wounds, they were ia hopes io obtain a diſcharge. 
+ [hen take your diſcharge,”” cried Cæſar, and 
„% hen I {hall have gained new conquells with other 
« troops, I promiſe that you ſhall be partakers in the 
„ ſpoil.” 80 much gencroſity quite con founded the 
ſeditious, who were agitated between the contending 
paſſions of gratitude and jcalouſy; they were grateful 
for his intended bounty, and jealous left any other army 
ſhould ſhare the honours of completing the conquelt 
of the worid. They unanimoully entreated his pardon, 
and cven offered to be decimated to obtain it. Czar 
for a while ſeemed to continue inflexible, and at lat 
granted as a favour what it was his intereſt earog:itly to 

detire ; 
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defire; but the tenth legion continued ever after under 
his ſevere diſpleaſure, 

Czſar, according to his uſual diligence, landed with 
a ſmall party in Africa, but the reſt of his army fol- 
lowed ſoon after. After many movements, and ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes between both armies, which only ſerved to 
deſtroy mankind, without determining the cauſe of 
quarrel, he reſolved at laſt to come to a deciſive bats 
tle, For this purpoſe he inveſted the city of Tapſus, 
ſuppoling that Scipio would attempt its relief, which 
turned out according to his expectations. Scipio, 
Joining with the young king of Mauritania, advanced 
with his army, and encamping near Cæſar, they ſoon 
came to a geneial battle. Cæſar's ſucceſs was as uſual, 
the enemy received a complete and final overthrow 
with little or no loſs on his fide. Juba and Petreius 
his general killed each other in deſpair ; Scipio, at- 
tempting to eſcape by ſea into Spain, fell in among the 
enemy and was ſlain ; ſo that, of all the generals of 
that undone party, Cato was now alone remaining, 

This extraordinary man, whom no proſperity could 
clate, nor any misfortune depreſs, having ret red into 
Africa after the battle of Pharſalia, had led the 
wretched remains of that defeat through burning de- 
faits and tracts infeſted with ſerpents of various ma- 
lignity, and was now in the city of Utica, which he 
kad been left to defend. Still, however, in love with 
even the ſhew of Roman government, he had formed the 
principal citizens into a ſenate, and conceived a refo- 
lution of holding out the town. He accordingly al- 
ſembled his ſenators upon this occafion, and demand- 
ed their advice upon what meaſures were belt to be 
taken, and whether they ſhould defend this laſt city 
that owned the cauſe of freedom. If,“ ſaid he, 
«+ you are willing to ſubmir to Caſar, | muſt ac- 
„ quieſce ; but if you are willing to hazard the dan- 
gers of defending the laſt remains of liberty, let 
me be your guide and companion in ſo great an en- 
„ rerprize, Rome has often recovered from greater 
calamities than theſe, and there are many motives 
** tO encourage our attempt, Spain has declared in 
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our cauſe, and Rome itſelf bears the yoke with in- 
« dignation. With reſpe& to the hazards we mult 
encounter, why ſhould they terrify? Obſerve our 
enemy : he braves every danger, and encounters 
every fatigue, to undo mankind and make his 
country wretched ;z and ſhall! we ſcruple to ſuffer a 
ſhort interval of pain in a cauſe ſo glorious ?” 'I his 
ſpeech had at firſt a ſurpriſing effect; but the enthuſi- 
aſm of liberty ſoon ſubſiding, he was reſolved no longer 
to force men to be free who ſeemed naturally prone to 
ſlavery. He now therefore defired ſome of his friends 
to ſave themſelves by ſea, and bade others to rely upon 
Cæſar's clemency ; obſerving, that, as to himſelf, he 
was at Jaſt victorious. After this, ſupping chearfully 
among his friends, he retired to his apartment, where 
he behaved with unuſual tenderneſs to his fon, and to 
all his friends. When he came into his bed-chamber, 
he laid himſelf down, and took up Plato's dialogue on 
the immortaluy of the ſoul; and, having read for 
ſome time, happening to caſt his eyes to the head of 
his bed, he was much ſurprized not to find his ſword 
there, which had been taken away by his ſon's order 
while they were at ſupper. Upon this, calling one 
of his domeſtics to know what was become of his 
ſword, and receiving no anſwer, he reſumed his ſtu- 
dies; but ſome time after called for his ſword again, 
When he had done reading, and perceived nobo1y 
obeyed him in bringing his ſword, he called all his 
domeſtics one after the other, and with a peremprtot y 
air demanded his ſword once more His fon came in 
ſoon after, and with tears beſo::pht him, in the moſt 
humble manner, to change his reſolution; but receiv- 
ing a (tern reprimand, he deliſte.1 from his perſuaſions. 
His ſword being at length brought him, he ſeemed 
ſatisfied, and cricd out, Now again 1 am malter of 
© myſclt.” He then took up the book again, which 
he read twice over, and fell into a ſound ſlecp. Upon 
awaking, he called to one of his freedmen to know if 
his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet re- 
maiced that could be done to ſerve them. The 
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freedman aſſuring him that all was quiet, was then 
ordered again to leave the room. He was no fooner 
alone than he (tabbed himſelf with his ſword through 
the breai!, but not with that force he intended; for 
the wound not diſpatching him, he fell upon his bed, 
and at the ſame time orertained a table on which he 
had been drawing ſome geom:'rical figures. At the 
noiſe he made in his fall his ſer ants gave a ſhriek, and 
his fon and friends immediately «<ntered the room, 
They found kim weltering in his blood, and his bowels 
guſhed our through the wound | he phylician who 
attende:! his family perceiving chat his inteſtines were 
yer untou-hed, was for replacing them; but when 
Cato had recovered his ſenſes, and onderſtood their 
intention to preſerve his life, he puihed the phyſician 
from him, and with a fierce relolution tore out his 
bowels and expired. 

In this manner + ato died, who was one of the moſt 
faultleſs charatters we find in the Roman hiſtory He 
was ſevere but no! cruel, he was ready to pardon 
much greater faults in others than he could forgive in 
himſelf His haughinils and auſterity ſcemed rather 
the effect of principle than natural conſtitution; for 
no man was more huwane to his dependents. or better 
loved by thoſe about him. The conſtancy of his op- 
poſition to Ceiar procerd-n from a thorough convic- 
tion of che injaſtice of his aims. And the laſt act of 
his life was but conformable to the tenets of his ſect 2 
as the Stoics maintained, that life was a gift which all 
men might return to the donor when the preſent was 
no Jonger pleaſing 

Car, upon hearing of Cato's end, could not help 
obſ.rving, that as Cato hid envied him the glory of 
ſaving his life, ſo he had re fon to envy him the glo- 
ry of fo bravely Cy1og. Upon his death, the war in 
Africa being completed. Cola returned im triumph 
to Rome; ang, as 1 he nad att ged all his former 
triumphs only to ene af the (lendour of ths, the 
citizens were alton:ined at the megnticence of the 
proccihon, and ne number of the counties he had 
{ub 
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ſubdued. It laſted four days: the firſt was for Gaul, 
the ſecond for Egypt, the third for his victories in Aſia, 
and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa His ve- 
teran ſoldiers, all ſcarred with wounds, and now laid 
up for his life, followed their triamphant general 
crowned with Jaurels, and conducted hin to the ca- 
pitol. Jo every one of theſe he gave a ſum equiva- 
lent to about an hundred and fifty pounds of our 
money, double that ſum to the centurions, and four 
times as much to the ſuperior officers. Ihe citizens 
alſo ſhared his bounty; to every one of whom he diſ- 
tributed ten buſhels of corn, ten pounds of oil, and 
a ſum of money equal to about two pounds ſterling of 
ours. He, after this, entertained the people at about 
twenty thouſand tables, treated them with the combat 
of gladiators, and filled Rome with a concourſe of 
ſpectators from every part of Italy. 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements of 
pleaſure, thought their freedom too ſmall a return for 
ſuch benefits. They ſeemed eager only to find out 
new modes of homage, and unuſual methods of adu- 
lation for their great enſlaver. He was created by a 
new title Magifler Morum, or maſter of the morals 
of the people ; he received the title of emperor, father 
of his country; his perſon was declared facred ; and, 
in ſhort, upon him alone were devolved for life all 
the great dignities of the ſtate, It muſt be owned, 
however, that ſo much pewer could not have been 
entruſted to better keeping. He immediately began 
his empire by repreſſing vice and encouraging virtue. 
He committed the power of judicature to the Bee 
and the knights alone, and by many ſumptuary laws 
reſtrained the ſcandalous luxuries of the rich. He 
propoſed rewards: to all ſuch as had many chilcren, 
and took the moſt prudent methods of repeopling the 
city, that had been exhauited in the late commo- 
tions. 

Having chus reſtored proſperiiy once more to 
Rome, he again found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
goirg into Spain, to oppoſe an army which had been 
raiſed there under the two ſons of Pompey, and La- 
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bienus his former general. He proceeded in this ex- 


pedition with his uſual celcrity, and arrived in Spain 


before the enemy thought him yet departed from Rome, 
Cneius and Sextus, Pompey's ſons, profiting by their 
unhappy father's example, reſolved as much as poth- 
ble to prottact the war; ſo that the firit operations of 
the two armies were ſpent in ſieges and fruitleſs at- 
tempts to ſurprize each other, At length Cæſar, af- 
ter taking many cities from the enemy, and purſuing 
Pompey with unwearied perſeverance, at laſt compel- 
led him to come to a battle upon the plains of Munda. 
Pompey drew up his men by break of day upon the 
declivity of an hill with great exa&tneſs and order, 
Czfar drew up his men likewiſe in the plain below; 
and, after advancing a little way from his trenches, 
he ordered his men to make an halt, expecting the 
enemy to come down from the hill. This delay 
made Caſar's ſoldiers hegin to murmur, while Pom- 
pey's with full vigour poured down upon them, and a 
dreadful] conflict began, Hitherto Cæſar bad fought 
for glory, but here he fought for life. His ſoldiers 
behaved with intrepidity, incited by the hopes of 
making this a final period to their labour. Pompey's 
men were not leſs ſtrenuous, expecting no pardon, as 
having their Jives formerly given them when over- 
thrown in Africa. The firſt ſhock was ſo dreadful, 
that Cæſar's men, who had hitherto been uſed to 
conquer, now began to wayer ; Cæſar was r ever in {0 
much danger as now ; he threw himſelf ſeveral times 
into the very throng of the battle. What,” cried 
he, „are you going to give up your general, who is 
grown grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
„boys?“ Upon this his tenth legion, willing to re- 
cover their general's loſt eſteem, exerted themſelves 
with more than former bravery ; and a party of horſe 
being diſpatched by Labienus from the camp in pur- 
ſuit of a body of Numidian cavaliy, Cæſar cried 
aloud, that they were flying. This cry inſtantly 
ſpread itſelf through both armies, exciting the one as 
much as it depreſſed the other. Now therefore the 
tenth legion preſſed forward, and a total rout ſoon 
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enſued. Thirty thouſand men were killed on Pom- 
pey's fide, amongſt whom was Labienus, whom Cæſar 
ordered to be buried with the funeral honours of a 
gencral officer. Cneius Pompey eſcaped with a few 
hoi ſemen ro the ſea fide, but finding his paſſage inter- 
cepted by Caiar's lieurenant, he was ob.iged to ſeek 
for a retreat in an obſcure cavern Here, wounded 
and deſtitute of ali kinds of ſuccour, he patiently 
waited the approach of the enemy. He was quickly 
diſcovered by ſome of the enemies troops, who pre- 
ſently cut off his head and brought it to Cæſar. His 
brother Sextus, however, concealed himſelf ſo well 
that he eſcaped all purſuit; ſo that Cæſar was obliged 
to return without him, 2 having ſeverely fined the 
cities of Spain for their ate imputed rebellion. 

Cæſat by this laſt blow ſubdued all his avowed ene- 
mies, and had now conquered the beſt part of the 
world in almoſt as ſhort a time as others would travel 
through the ſame extent of country He therefore 
returned to Rome for the laſt time to receive new 


Cignitics and honours, and to enjny in his own per- 


fon an accumulation of all the great offices of the 
ſtate, Still, however, he pretended to a moderation 
in the enjoyment of his power; he left the conſuls to 
be named by the people; bur, as he poſſeſſed all the 
authority of the office, it from this time began to fiok 
into contempt, He enlarged the number of ſenators 
alſo; but as be had pre riouſly deſtroyed their power, 
their new honours were but empty t idle, He took 
care to pardon all who had been in arms againit him, 


but not till he had deprived them of the power of re- 


ſiſtance. He even ſer up once more the ſtatues of 

Pompey, which, however, as Cicero obferved, he 
only did ra. ſecure his uwn. In ſhort, if his clemen- 
cy, his juſtice and moderation did not proceed from 
virtue, yet they had all the effect of virtues in the ſtate, 

which anſwered the purpole of the public as well. 

The reſt of this extraordinary mans life was em- 
ployed for the advantage of the ſtate. He adorned 
the city with magnihcent buildings; he rebuilt Car- 

thage and Corinth, ſending colonics to both cities; he 
undertooxk 
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undertook to level ſeveral mountains in Italy, to drain 
the Pomptine marſhes near Rome, and deſigned to cut 
through the Iſthmus of Peloponneſus. Thus with a 
mind that could never remain inadtive, he pondered 
mighty projects and deſigns b-yond the limits of the 
longeſt life; but the greateſt of all was his intended 
expedition againſt the Parthians, by which he de- 
ſigned to revenge the death of Craſſus; then to paſs 
through Hyrcania, and enter Scythia along the banks 


of the Caſpian ſea; from thence to open himſelf a 


way through the immeaſurable foreſts of Germany 
into Gaul, and ſo return to Rome. Theſe were the: 
aims of ambition : the jealouſy of a few individuals 
put an end to them all, 

The ſenate with an adulation which marked the 
degeneracy of the times, contrived to load him with 
freſh honours, and he contrived with equal vanity to 
receive them. They called one of the months of the 
year after his name; they ſtampt money with his 
image: they ordered his ſtatue to be ſet up in all the 
cities of the empire ; they inſtituted public ſacrifices 
on his birth day; and talked, even in his life time, 
of enrolling him in the number of their gods. Anto— 
ny, at one of their public ſeſtivals, foolithly ventured 
to offer him a diadem ; but he put it back again, re- 
fuſing it ſeveral times, and receiving at every retufal 
loud acclamations from the people. One day, when 
the ſenate ordered him ſome particular honours, he 
neglected to rife from his ſeat ; and from that moment 
envy began to maik him for deſtruction. Mankind 
are ever moſt off-nded at any treſpais on ceren ony, 
ſince a violation of decorum is uſually an inſtance of 
centempt. Jt began therefore to b” 1umoured that he 
intended to make himſclt king, which though in fact 
he was, the people, who had an utter averſion to the 
name, could not bear his afſuming the title, Whe- 
ther he really deſigned to aſſume that empty honour 
mult now for ever remain a ſecret ; but certain it 1s 
that the unluſpecting openneſs of his conduct marked 
ſomerhing like a confidence in the innocence of his in— 
tentions, When informed by thoſe about him of the 
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jealouſies of many perſons who envied his power, he 
was heard to fay, That he had rather die once by 
treaſon, than to live continually in the apprehenſion 
of it: when adviſed by ſome to beware of Brutus, in 
whom he had for ſome time repoſed the greateſt con- 
fidence, he opened his breaſt, all ſcarred with 
wounds, ſaying, “ Can you think Brutus cares for 
* ſuch poor pillage as this ?” and being one night at 
ſupper, as his frieads diſputed among themſelves what 
death was caſieſt, he replied, hat which was moſt 
ſudden and leaſt foreſeen. But to convince the world 
how little he had to apprchend from his enemies, he 
diſbanded his company of Spaniſh guards, which fa- 
cilitated the enterprize againſt his life; for he ſhould 
have conſidered that confidence in an uſurper is but 
raſhne Is. | 

A dcep lad conſpiracy was abſolutely in agitation 
againſt him, compoſed of no leſs than tixty ſenators, 
1 hey were ſt.i] the more formidable, as the genera!i- 
ty of them were of his own party; and being raiſed 
above other citizens, felt more ſtrongly the weight of 
a ſingle ſuperior At the head of this conſpiracy was 
Brutus, whole life Cæſar had ſpared after the battle 
of Pharſalia ; and Caſſius, who was pardoned ſoon 
after, both prætors for the preſcnt year. Brutus 
made it his chief glory to have been deſcended from 
that Brutus who firſt gave liberty to Rome. The paſ- 
ſon for freedom ſeemed to have been tranſmitted 
with the blood of his anceſtors down to him, But 
though he detelted tyranny, yet he could not forbear 
loving the tyrant, from whom he had received the 
moſt ſignal benefits, However, the love of his coun- 
try broke all the ties of private friendihip, and he en- 
tered into a conſpiracy which was to deſtroy his bene— 
factor. Caſhus, on the other hand, was impetuous 
and proud, and hated Cæſar's perſon (till more than 
his cauſe He had often ſought an opportunity of 
oratifying his revenge by aſſaſſination, which took riſe 
rather from private than from public motives. 

The conſpirators, to give a colour of juſtice to their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of this deſign to 
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the ides of March, the day on which Cæſar was to be 
offered the crown, The augurs had foretold that this 
day would be fatal to him; and the night preceding 
he heard his wife Calphurnia lamenting in her ſleep, 
and being awakened, ſhe confeſſed to him, that ſhe 
dreanit of his being aſſaſſinated in her arms, "Theſe 
omens in ſome meaſure began to change his intentions 
of going to the ſenate, as he had reſolved, that day; 
but one of the conſpirators, coming in, prevailed upon 
him to keep his reſolution, telling him of the re- 
proach which would attend his ſtaying at home till 
his wife had lucky dreams, and of the preparations 
that were made for his appearance, As he went 
along to the lenate, a ſlave, who haſtened to him with 
information of the conſpiracy, attempted to come 
pear him, but could not for the crowd. Artemido- 
rus, a Greek philoſopher, who had diſcovered the 
whole plot, delivered him a memorial containing-the 
heads of his information; but Cæſar gave it, with 
other papers, to one of his ſecretaries without read- 
ing, as was uſual in things of this nature. Being at 
length entered the ſenate houſe, where the conſpira— 


tors were prepared to receive him, he met one Spu- 


rina, an augur, who had foretol4 bis danger, to 
whom he ſaid, Imiling, Well, Spurina, the ides 
** of March are come,” “ Yes,” replicd the augur, 
© but they are not yet over.” As ſoon as he had 
taken his place, the conſpirators came near bim, un— 
der pretence of ſaluting him; and Cimber, who was 
one of them, approached in a ſuppliant poſture, pie- 
ending to ſue for his brother's pardon, who was ba- 
niſhed by his order. All the conſpirators ſeconded 
him with great earneſtneſs ; and Cimber ſeeming to 
ſue with {{i!] greater ſubmiſſion, took hold of the 
button of his robe, holding him ſo as to prevent his 
rifing. This was the ſignal agreed on, Caſca, wi:o 
was behind, ſtabbed him, though lightly, in the 
ſhoulder. Cæſar inſtantly turned round, and, with 
the ſtyle of his tablet wounded him in the arm. 
However all the cenſpirators were now alarmed, and 
incluſing him round, he received a ſecond ſtab from 
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an unknown hand in the breaſt, while Caſhus wound 
ed him in the face. He ſtill defended himfelf with 
great vigour, ruſhing among them, and throwing 
down ſuch as oppoſed him, till he ſaw Brutus among 
the conſpirators, who, coming up, ſtruck his dagger 
in his thigh. From that moment Cæſar thought no 
more of defending himſelf, but looking upon this 


conſpirator, cried out, © And you too, my fon!” | 


Then covering his head, and ſpreading his robe before 
him, in order to fall with greater decency, he ſunk 
down at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, after receiving 
three and twenty wounds from hands which he had 
yainly ſuppoſed he had diſarmed by his benefits, 
Cæſar was killed in the fifty-fixth year of his age, 
and about fourteen years after he began the conquelt 
of the world, If we examine his hiftory, we ſhall 
be equally at a loſs whether moſt to admire his great 
abilities or his wonderful fortune. To pretend to ſay 
that from the beginning he planned the ſubjection of 
his native country, is doing no great credit to his 
well-known penetration, as a thouſand obſtacles lay 
in his way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was 
to ſurmount, No man, therefore, of his ſagacity, 
would have begun a ſcheme in which the chances of 
ſucceeding were ſo many againſt him: it is moſt pro- 
bable, that, like all very ſucceſsful men, he only 
made the beſt of every occurrence; and his ambition 
riſing with his good fortune, from at firſt being con- 
tented with humbler aims, he at laſt began to think 
of governing the worid, when he found ſcarce any 
obſtacle to oppoſe his deſigns. Such is the diſpoſi— 
tion of man, whoſe cravings after power are always 
molt inſatiable when he enjoys the greateſt ſhare, 
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CHAP, II. „ 


From the death of Cæſar to the battle of Actium and 
the death of Autony, which ſettled the conſtitution 
in Auguſtus. 


Uros the death of Cæſat a conjuncture 
happened which was never known before; U. C. 
there was no longer any tyrant, and yet li- 710» 
berty was extinguiſhed ; for the cauſes which 

had contributed to its deſtruction ſtill ſubſiſted to 
prevent its revival. The ſenate had made an ill uſe 
of their power in the times of Sylla, and the people 
ſhuddered at the thought of truſting them with it 
once more, 

As ſoon as the conſpirators had diſpatched Cæſar, 
they began to addreſs themſclves to the ſenate, in or- 
der to vindicate the motives of their enterpriſe, and 
to excite them to join in procuring their country's 
freedom: but the univerſal coldneſs with which their 
expoſtulations were received, ſoon taught them to 
fear their conduct would not meet with many advo— 
cates. All the ſenators who were not accomplices 
fled with ſuch precipitation, that the lives of ſome of 
them were endangered in the throng. Ihe people 
allo being now alarmed, left their uſual occupations, 
and ran tumultuoully through the city; fome actuated 
by their fears, and {till more by a defire of plunder, 
In this (tate of confuſion, the conſpirators all retired 
to the Capitol, and puarded its acceſſes by a body of 
gladiators which Brutus had in pay. It was in vain 
they alleged they only ſtruck for freedom, and that 
they killed a tyrant who uſurped the rights of man» 
kind: the people, accuſtomed to luxury and eaſe, lit 
tle regarded their profeſſions, dreadir.g more the dan- 

ers of poverty than of ſubjection. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find 

that 
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that this was the time for coming into greater power 
than before, and for ſatisfying their ambition under 
the vei! of promoting juſtice. Of this number was 
Antony, whom we have already ſcen acting as lieu- 
tenant under Cxtar, and governing Rome in his ab- 
fence with ſuch little juſtice or decency. He was a 
man of modcrate abil ties*and exceſhve vices, amhiti— 
ous of power, only becauſe it pave his pleaſures a 
wider range to not in; but {kijled in war, to which 
he had been trained from his youth, He was conſul 
for this year, and reſoived, with Lepidus, who was 
fond of commotions like himſelf, to ſeize this oppor» 
tunity of gaining that power which Cæſar had died 
for uſurping. Lepidus, therefore, took poſſeſſion of 
the Forum with a band of ſoldiers at his devotion ; 
and Antony, being conſul, was permitted to command 
them. Their firſt ſtep was to poſſeſs themſelves of 
all Cæſar's papers and money, and the next to con- 
vene the ſenate. Never had this auguit aſſembly been 
convened upon ſo delicate an occaſion, as it was to 
determine whether Cæſar had been a legal magiſtrate 
or a tyrannical uſurper ; and whether thoſe who kill- 
ed him merited rewards or puniſhments. There were 
many of theſe who had received their promotions 
from Cæſar, and had acquired large fortunes in con— 
ſequence of his appointments : to vote him an uſur- 
per, therefore, would be to endanger their property, 
and yet to vote him innocent might endanger the (tare, 
In this dilemma they ſeemed willing to reconcile ex- 
tremes ; Wherefore they a,-vroved all the acts of Czlar, 
and yet granted a general pardon to all the conſpirators, 
J his decree was very far from giving Antony ſatis» 
faction, as it granted ſecurity to a number of men 
who were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who 
would be foremoſt in oppoſing his ſchemes of reſtor- 
ing abſolute power. As therefore the ſenate had ta- 
tihed all Caeſar's acts without diftintion, he formed 
a ſcheme upon this of making him rule when dead as 
imperioully as he had done whea living, Being, as 
was (aid, poſſeſſed of Cæſar's books ot aecounts,. he 
fo far gained upon his ſecretary as to make him inſert 
whatever 
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whatever he thought proper. By theſe means great 
ſums of money, which Cæſar never would have be- 
ſtowed, were here diſtributed among the people; and 
every man who had any ſeditious deſigns againſt the 
government was here ſure of finding a pratuity, 
Things being in this forwardneſs, he demanded that 
Cæſar's funeral obſequies ſhould be performed, which 
the ſenate now could not decently forbid, as they had 
never declared him a tyrant: accordingly the body 
was brought forth into the Forum with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity; and Antony who charged himſelf with 
theſe laſt duties of friendſhip, began his operations 
upon the paſſions of the people by the prevailing mo— 
tives of private intereſt. He firſt read them Cæſar's 
will, in which he had left Octavius, his ſiſter's grand» 
ſon, his heir, permitting him to take the name of 
Cæſar; and three parts of his private fortune Brutus 
was to inherit in caſe of his death. 'I he Roman peo- 
ple were left the gardens which he had on the other 
ſide the Tyber, and every citizen, in particular, was 
to receive three hundred ſeſterces. This laſt bequeſt 
not a little contributed to enereaſe the people's affec- 
tion for their late dictator; they now began to conſi- 
der Cæſar as a father, who not fatisfhed with doing 


*them the greateſt good while living, thought of bene- 


fing them even after death. As Antony continued 
reading, the multitude began to be moved, and ſigbs 
and lamentations were heard from every quarter. 
Antony ſeeing the audience favourable to his deſigns, 
now began to addreſs the aſſembly in a more pathetic 
ſtrain ; he preſented before them Cæſar's bloody robe, 
and, as he unfolded it, took care they ſhould obſerve 
the number of ſtabs in it: then diſplaying an image 
which to them appeared the body of Cæſar all cover- 
ed with wounds; This,“ cricd he, „this is all 
„that is left of him who was befriended by the gods, 
* and loved by mankind even to adoration. This is he 
to whom we vowed eternal fidelity, and whoſe 
perſon both the ſenate and the pcople concurred to 
*« declare was ſacred. Behold now the execution of 
e thoſe rows ; behold here the proof of our gratitude : 
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The braveſt of men deſtroyed by the moſt ungrate- 
6“ ful of mankind he who ſhowered down his bene- 
e firs upon the betrayers, found his death as the only 
return! Is there none to revenge his cauſe ? Is 
© there none that, mindful of former benefits, will 
„ ſhew himſelf now deſerving of them? Yes, there 
„is one: Behold me, O Jupiter, thou avenger of 
the brave, ready to offer up my life upon this glo- 
„ rious occaſion. And you, ye deities, protectors 
« of the Roman empire, accept my ſolemn vows, and 
« favour the rectitude of my intentions.” The people 
could now no Jonger contain their indignation ; the 
unanimouſly cried out for revenge; all the old ſoldiers 
who had fought under him burnt, with his body, 
their coronets, and other marks of conqueſt with 
which he had honoured them. A great number of 
the firſt mat:ons in the city threw in their ornaments 
alſo; till at length rage ſucceeding to ſorrow, the 
multitude ran, with flaming brands, from the pile, 
to ſet fire to the conſpirators houſes, In this rage of 
reſentment, meeting with one Cinna, whom they 
miſtook for another of the ſame name who was in the 
conſpiracy, they tore him in pieces. The conſpira- 
tors themſelves, however, being well guarded, re- 
pulſed the multitude with no great trouble; but per- 
ceiving the rage of the people, they thought it, ſoon 
after, ſafeſt to retire from the city. The populace 
being thus left to themſelves, ſet no bounds to their 
ſorrow and gratitude. Divine honours were granted 
him, an altar was erected on the place where his body 
was burnt, where, afterwards, was erected a column 
inſcribed to the father of his country. 

In the mean time Antony, who had excited this 
flame, reſolved to make the beſt of the occaſion. 
Having gained the people by his zeal in Cæſar's cauſe, 
he next endeavoured to bring over the ſenate by a 
ſeeming concern for the freedom of the ſtate. He 
therefore propoſed to recall Sextus, Pompey's only 
remaining ſon, who had concealed himſelf in Spain 
ſince the death of his father: and to grant him the 
command of all the fleets of the empire. His * 
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ep to their confidence, was the quelling a ſedition of 
the people who roſe to revenge the death of Cæſar, 
and putting their leader Amathus to death, who pre- 
tended to be the ſon of Marius. He after this, pre- 
tended to dread the reſentment of the multitude, and 


! demanded a guard for the ſecurity of his perſons 


| 


The ſenate granted his requeſt, and, under this pre- 


text, he drew round him a body of fix thouſand re- 
* ſolute men, attached to his intereſt, and ready to ex- 


ecute his commands. | hus he continued every day 


making rapid ſtrides to abſolute power; all the au- 


thority of government was lodged in his hands, and 
thoſe of his two brothers alone, who ſhared among 


them the conſular, twibunit-an, and pretorian power. 


His vows to revenge Czar's death ſeemed either 
poſtponed, or totally fo:gotten; and his only aims 
ſeemed to be to confirm bimſelf in that power, which 
he had thus artfully acquired Bur an obſtacle to his 
amb't1on ſeemed to anle from a quarter on which he 
leaſt expected it. | his was from Octtavius Cæſar, 
atterwards called Auguſtus, as we ſhall henceforth 
take leave to call him, thouph he did! not receive the 
le till Jong after. Augulitus, who was the grand 
nephew, and adopred fon of Cæſar, was at Apollo. 
nia when his kiniman was {lain He was then but 
eighteen years old, and had been ſent to that city to 
improve himſelf in the fludy of Grecian literature. 
Upon the news of C zlar's death, r.otwith {landing ihe 
earneſt difſuaſions of all his friends, he reſolved to 
return to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and re» 
venge the death of his uncle. From ihe former pro» 
feſhons of Antony, he expected to lind him a warm 
alliſtant to his aims; and he doubted not, by his con— 
currence, to take ſignal vengeance on all who had a 
hand in the conſpiracy. However he was greatly dif- 
appointed Antony, whole prejects Weile all to ag- 
prandize himſelf, gave him but a very cold reception, 
and, inſtead of granting him the fortune left him by 
the will, delayed the payment of it upon various pres 
tenccs, hoping to check his ambition by limiting his 
circumſtances. But Auguſtus ſeems to have inherited, 

not 
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not only the wealth, but the inclinations of his uncle ; 
inſtead, therefore, of abating his claims, he even ſold 
his own patrimonial eſtate, to pay ſuch legacies as 
Cæſar had left, and particularly that to the people. 
By theſe means he gained a degree of popularity, 
which his enemies vainly Jaboured to diminiſh, and 
which, in fact, he had many other methods to procure, 
His converſation was elegant and infinuating, his 
fa-e comely and graceful, and his affection to the late 
dictator ſo ſincere, that every perſon was charmed, 
either with his piety or his addreſs. But what added 
ſtill more to his intereſt was the name of Czfar, 
which he had aſſumed, and, in conſequence of which, 
the former followers of his uncle now flocked in great 
numbers to him. All theſe he managed with ſuch 
art, that while he gained their affections, he never lo{t 
their eſteem; ſo that Antony now began to conceive 
a violent jealouſy for the talents of his young oppo- 
nent, and ſecretly laboured to countera® all his de- 
ſigns. In fact, he did not want reaſon ; for the army 
near Rome, that had long wiſhed to ſee the conſpira- 
tors puniſhed, began to turn from him to his rival, 
whom they ſaw more ſincerely bent on gratifying their 
defires. Antony having procured alſo the government 
of Hither Gaul from the people, two of his legions, 
that he had brought home — his former govern- 
ment of Macedonia, went over to Auguſtus, notwith- 
ſtanding all his remonſtrances to detain them. This 
produced, as uſual, interviews, complaints, reerimi- 
nations, and pretended reconciliations, which only 
tended to widen the difference; ſo that, at length, 
both ſides prepared for war. Thus the ſtate was di- 
vided into three diſtinct factions; that of Auguſtus, 
who aimed at procuring Czfar's inheritance, and re- 
venging his death; that of Antony, whole ſole view 
was to obtain abſolute power; and that of the con- 
ſpirators, who endeavoured to reſtore the ſenate to its 
former authority. 

Antony being raiſed by the people to his new go- 
vernment of Ciſalpine Gaul, contrary to the inclinati- 
os of the ſenate, reſolyed to enter upon his province 
immediately 
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immediately, and oppoſe Brutus, who commanded a 
ſmall body of troops there, while his army was yet 
entire, He accordingly left Rome, and marching 
thither, commanded Brutus to depart. Brutus being 
unable to oppoſe him, retired with his forces; but be- 
ing purſued by Antony, he was at laſt beſieged in the 
city of Mutina, of which he ſent word to the ſenate, 

in the mean while, Auguſtus, who, by this time, 
had raiſed a body of ten thouſand men, returned to 
Rome; and being reſolved, before he attempted to 
take vengeance on the conſpirators, if poſſible, to di- 
miniſh the power of Antony, began, by bringing over 
the fenate to ſecond his deſigns. In this he ſucceed- 
ed, by the credit of Cicero, who long had hated An- 
tony, becauſe he thought him the enemy of the ſtate. 
Accordingly. by means of his great eloquence, a de- 
cree was paſſed, ordering Antony to raiſe the ſiege of 
Mutina, to evacuate Ciſalpine Gaul, and to await 
the further orders of the ſenate upon the banks of the 
Rubicon. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that, in the 
preſent ſtate of government in Rome, a commander, 
at the head of a victorious army, would pay little at- 
tention to an ineffective decree. Antony treated the 
order with contempt, and inſtead of obeying, began 
to profeſs his diſpleaſure at being hitherto ſo ſubmiſ- 
five. Nothing now therefore remained for the ſenate, 
but to declare him an enemy to the ſtate, and to ſend 
Auguſtus, with the army he had raiſed, to curb his 
infolence. Auguſtus was very ready to offer his 
army for this expedition, in order to puniſh his own 
private injuries, before he undertook thoſe of the 
public. The two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, joined 
all their forces, and thus combined, they marched, 
at the head of a numerous army, againſt Antony, 
into Ciſalpine Gaul. He, on his part, was not flow 
in oppoling them. After one or two ineffectual con- 
flicts, both armies came to a general engagement; 
in which Antony was defeated, and compelled to fly 
to Lepidus, who commanded a body of forces in 
farther Gaul, This vidory, howerer, which pro- 
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miſed the ſenate ſo much ſucceſs, produced effects 
very different from their expectations. The two 
coniuls were mortally wounded ; but Panſa, previous 
to his death, called Auguſtus to his bed ſide, adviſed 
him to join with Antony, telling him that the ſenate 
only wanted to depreſs both, by oppoſing them to 
each other. The advice of the dying conſul ſunk 
deep on the ſpirits of Auguſtus; ſo that, from that 
time, he only ſought a pretext to break with them, 
— They giving the command of a part of his army to 
Decimns Brutus, and their denying him a triumph 
ſoon after, ſerved to alienate his mind entirely from 
them, and made him reſolve to join Antony and Le- 
pidus. He was willing, however, to try the ſenate 
thoroughly, before he came to an open rupture ; 
wherefore, he ſent to demand the conſulſhip, which 
was refuſed him. He then thought himſelf obliged 
to keep no meaſures with that aſſembly, but privately 
{ent to ſound the inclinations of Antony and Lepidus, 
concerning a junction of forces, and found them as 
eaper to aſſiſt, as the ſenate was to oppoſe him. 
Antony was, in fact, the general of both armies, 
and Lepidus was only nominally fo, his ſoldiers re- 
fuſing to obey him upon the approach of the former. 
Wherefore, upon being affured of the aſſiſtance of 
Auguſtus, upon their arrival in Italy, they ſoon 
croſſed the Alps, with an army of ſeventeen legions, 
breathing revenge againſt all who had oppoſed their 
deſigns. 

The ſenate now began, too late, to perceive their 
error, in offering to diſoblige Auguſtus ; they there- 
fore gave him the conſulſhip which they had ſo lately 
refuſed, and to prevent his joining with Antony, flat- 
tered him with new honours, and gave him a power 
ſuperior to all law. The firſt uſe Auguſtus made of 
his new authority was, to procure a law for the con- 
demnation of Brutus and Caſſius, and, in ſhort, to 
join his forces with thoſe of Antony and Lepidus. 

The meeting of theſe three uſurpers of their coun- 
try's freedom was near Mutina, upon a little __ 
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of the river Paranus. Their mutual ſuſpicions were 
the cauſe of their meeting in a place where they could 
not fear any treachery ; for even in their union they 
could not diveſt themſelves of mutual difhdence.— 
Lepidus firſt entered, and finding all things ſafe, 
made the ſignal for the other two to approach. They 
embraced each other upon their firſt meeting, and Au- 
guſtus began the conference by thanking Antony for 
his zeal, in putting Decimus Brutus to dcath, who, 
being abandoned by his army, was taken, as he was 
deſigning to eſcape into Macedonia, and beheaded by 
Antony's command. They then entered upon the 
buſineſs that lay before them without any retroſpec- 
tion of the paſt. Their conference laſted for three 
days, and, in this period, they ſixed a diviſion of 
government, and determined upon the fate of thou- 
ſands. One can ſcarce avoid wondering, how that 
city, which gave bitth to ſuch men as Fabricius and 
Cato, could now be a tame ipeQator of a conference, 
which bartered away the lives and liberties of the 
people at their pleaſure. To ſee theſe three men, 
ſeated, without attendants, on the higheſt part of a 
deſolate ifland, marking out whole cities and nations 
for deſtruction, and yet none to oppoſe their deſigns, 
ſhews what changes may quickly be wrought in the 
braveſt people in a very ſhort time. —The reſult of 
the conference was, that the ſupreme authority ſhould 
be lodged in their hands, under the title of the Uri 
umvirate, for the ſpace of five years ; that Antony 
ſhould have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Auguſtus, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean iſlands. As for Italy, 
and the eaſtern provinces, they were to remain in 
common, until their general enemy was entirely ſub- 
dued ut the laſt article of their union was a dread- 
ful one : It was agreed, that all their enemies inould 
be deſtroyed, of which each preſented a liſt — In 
theſe were compriſed, not only the enemies, but the 
fricnds of the Triumvirate, fince the partiſans of the 
one were often found among the oppoſers of the 
other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus to 
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the vengeance of his collegue; Antony permitted 
the proſcription of his uncle Lucius; and Auguſtus 
delivered up the great Cicero. The moſt ſacred 
rights of nature were violated ; three hundred ſena- 
tors, and above two thouſand knights, were included 
in this terrible proſcription; their fortunes were con- 
ſiſcated, and their murderers enriched with the ſpoil, 
Rome ſoon felt the effects of this infernal union: 
nothing but cries and lamentations were to be heard 
through all the city, ſcarce an houſe eſcaping without 
a murder. No man dared to refuſe entrance to the 
aſſaſſins, although he had no other hope of ſafety ; 
and this city, that was once the beauty of the world, 
ſeemed now reduced to deſolation without an army z 
and now felt the effects of an invading enemy, with 
all the deliberate malice of cool blooded ſlauphter. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of thoſe 
principally ſought after, who for a while, ſeemed to 
evade the malice of his purſuers ; but upon hearing 
of the ſlaughters that were committed in Rome, he 
{et forward from his Tuſculan villa, towards the ſea- 
ſide, with an intent to tranſport himſelf directly out 
of the reach of his enemies. There finding a veſſel 
ready, he preſently embarked; but the winds being 
adverſe, and the ſea wholly uneaſy to him, after he 
had failed about two leagues along the coaſt, he was 
obliged to land, and ſpend the night upon ſhore — 
From thence he was forced by the importunity of his 
ſervants, on board again, but was ſoon afterwards 
obliged to land at a country ſcat of his, a mile from 
the ſhore, weary of life, and declaring he was reſoly- 
ed to die in the country which he had ſo often ſaved, 
— Here he ſlept ſoundly for ſome time, till his ſer- 
vants once more forced him away in a litter towards 
the ſhip, having heard that he was purſued by a party 
of Antony's aſſaſſins They were ſcarce departed, 
when the aſſaſſins arrived at his houſe, and perceiy- 
ing him to be fled, purſued him immediately towards 
the ſea, and overtook him in a wood that lay near the 
ſhore,-T heir leader was one Popilius Lenas, a tri- 
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bune of the army, whoſe life Cicero had formerly de- 
fended and ſaved. As ſoon as the foldiers appeared, 
the ſervants prepared to defend their maſter's life, at 
the hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to ſet him down, and to make no reſiſtance. 
They ſoon cut off his head and his hands, returning 
with them to Rome, as the molt agreeable preſent to 
their crue] employer, Antony, who was then at 
Rome, received them with extreme joy, rewarding 
the murderer with a large ſum of money, and placed 
Cicero's head on the roſtrum, as if there once more 
to reproach his vile inhumanity. Cicero was ſlain in 
the ſixty- third year of his age, but not until he had 
ſeen his country ruined before him.—“ The glory he 
% obtained,” ſays Julius Czfar, „was as much above 
* all other triumphs, as the extent of the Roman ge- 
„ nius was above that of the bounds of the Roman 
« empire.“ 

Thus the proſcription went on to rage for ſome 
time with as much violence as when it began. As 
many as could eſcape its cruelty fled either into Ma- 
cedonia to Brutus, or found refuge with young Pom» 
pey, who was now in Sicily, and covered the Medi- 
terranean with his numerous navy. Their cruelties 
were not aimed at the men alone; but the ſofter ſex 
were in 2 of being marked as objects either of 
avarice or refentment. They made out a liſt of four- 
teen hundred women of the beſt quality, and the 
richeſt in the city, who were ordered to give in an 
account of their fortunes, to be taxed in proportion. 
But this ſeemed ſo unpopular a meaſure, and was ſo 
firmly oppoſed by Hortenſia, who ſpoke againſt it, 
that, inſtead of fourteen hundred women, they were 
content to tax only four hundred, However, they 
made up the deficiency, by extending the tax upon 
men; near an hundred thouſand, as well citizens as 
{trangers, were compelled to furniſh ſupplies, to the 
ſubverſion of their country's freedom. At laſt, both 
the avarice and vengeance of the Triumviri ſeemed 
fully ſatisfied, and they went into the ſenate to de- 
clare that the proſcription was at an end; and thus 
having deluged the city with blood, Auguſtus and 
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Antony, leaving Lepidus to defend Rome in their 
ablence, marched with their army to oppoſe the con- 
ſpirators, who were now at the head of a formidable 
army in Asia. 

Brutus and Caſhus, the principal of theſe, upon the 
death of Cæſar, being compelled to quit Rome, went 
into Greece, where they perſuaded the Roman ſtu— 
dents at Athens to declare in the cauſe of freedom; 
then parting, the former raiſed a powerful army in 
Macedonia, and the adjacent countries, while the lat- 
ter went into Syria, where he ſoon became maſter of 
twelve legions, and reduced his opponent, DolabeHa, 
to ſuch ftreights as to kill himſelf. Both armies ſoon 
after joined at Smyrna, the fight of ſuch a formida- 
ble force began to revive the declining ſpirits of the 
party, and to re-unite the two generals ſtill more 
cloſely, between whom there had been, ſome time 
before, a flight miſunderſtanding. In ſhort, having 
quitted Italy like diſtreſſed exiles, without having one 
ſingle ſoldier, or one town that owned their com. 
mand, they now found themſelves at the head of a 
flouriſhing army, furniſhed with all the neceſſaries for 
carrying on the war, and in a condition to ſupport a 
conteſt where the empire of the world depended on 
the event. This ſucceſs in raiſing levies was entirely 
owing to the juſtice, moderation, and great humanity 
of Brutus, who, in every inſtance, ſeemed ſludious 
of the happineſs of his country and not his own, 

It was in this flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs, that 
the conſpirators had formed a reſolution of going 
againſt Cleopatra, who, on her fide, had made great 
preparations to aſſiſt their opponents. However, they 
were diverted from this purpoſe by an information that 
Auguſtus and Antony were now upon their march, 
with forty legions to oppoſe them, Brutus now, 
therefore, moved to have their army paſs over into 
Greece and Macedonia, and there meet the enemy ;. 
but Caſhus ſo far prevailed, as to have the Rhodians 
and Lycians firſt reduced, who had refuſed their uſual! 
contributions. This expedition was immediately put 
in execution, and extraordinary contributions were 
raiſed by that means, the Rhodians having ſcarce 
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any thing left them but their lives. The Lycians ſuf- 
fered ſtill more ſeverely ; for having ſhut themſelves 
up in the city of Xanthius, they defended the place 
againſt Brutus with ſuch fury, that neither his arts 
nor entreaties could prevail upon them to ſurrender, 
At length, the town being ſet on fire, by their at- 
tempting to burn the works of the Romans, Brutus, 
inſtead of laying hold on this opportunity to ſtorm 
the place, made every effort to preſerve it, entreating 
his foldiers to try all means of extinguiſhing the fire: 
| but the deſperate phrenzy of the citizens was not to 
be mollified. Far from thinking themſelves obliged 
to their generous enemy, for the efforts which were 
made to ſave them, they reſolved to periſh in the 
flames. Wherefore, inſtead of extinguiſhing, they 
did all in their power to augment the fire, by throwing 
in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds of fewel. Nothing 
could exceed the diſtreſs of Brutus, upon ſeeing the 
townſmen thus reſolutely bent on deſtroying them- 
ſelves ; he rode about the fortifications, ſtretching out 
his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring them to 
have pity on themſelves and their city; but inſenſible 
to his expoſtulations, they ruſhed into the flames with 
deſperate obſtinacy, and the whole ſoon became an 
heap of undiſtinguiſhable ruin. At this horrid ſpec- 
| tacle Brutus melted into tears, offering a reward to 
7 every ſoldier who would bring him a Lycian alive. 
F The number of thoſe whom it was poſſible to ſave 
from their own fury amounted to no more than one 


Brutus and Caſſius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the uſual ceremonies were paſſed between them, 
they reſolved to have a private conference together. — 
"They ſhut themſelves up therefore, in the firſt conve- 
nient houſe, with expreſs orders to their ſervants to 
| give no admiſhon. Brutus began, by reprimanding 
Caſſius for having diſpoſed of offices, which ſhould 
ever be che reward of merit, and for having overtaxed 
the tributary ſtates. Caſſius retorted the imputation 
of avarice with the more bitterneſs, as he knew the 
charge to be groundleſs. The debate grew warm, 
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till, from Joud ſpeaking, they burſt into tears. Their 
friends, who were (ſtanding at the door, overheard the 
increaſing vehemence of their voices, and began to 
dread for the conſequences, till Favonius, who valued 
himſelf upon a cynical boldneſs, that knew no re- 
ſtraint, entering the room with a jeſt, calmed their 
mutual animoſity, Caſſius was ready enough to fore- 
go his anger, being a man of great abilities, but of 
uneven diſpoſition, not averſe to pleaſure in private 
company, and upon the whole, of morals not quite 
ſincere. But the conduct of Brutus was always per- 
fectly ſteady. An even gentleneſs, a noble elevation 
of ſentiments, a ſtrength of mind, over which neither 
vice nor pleaſure could have any influence, an inflexi- 
ble firmneſs in the defence of juſtice, compoſed the 
character of that great man. In conſequence of theſe 
qualities, he was beloved by his army, doated upon by 
his friends, and admired by all good men. Aſter 
their conference, night coming on, Caſſius invited 
Brutus and his friends to an entertainment, where 
freedom and chearfulneſs for a while took place of po- 
Jirical anxiety, and ſoftened the levity of wiſdom, — 
Upon retiring home, it was that Brutus, as Plutarch 
tells the ſtory, ſaw a ſpectre in his tent. He natu- 
rally ſle pt but little, and he had increaſed this ſtate of 
watchfulneſs by habit and great ſobriety, He never 
allowed himſelf to ſleep in the day, as was then com- 
mon in Rome; and only gave ſo much of the night 
to ſleep as could barely renew the natural functions. 
But eſpecially now, when oppreſt with ſuch cares, he 
only gave a ſhort time after his nightly repaſt to reſt ; 
and waking about midnight, generally read or (ſtudied 
till morning. It was in the dead of night, when the 
whole camp was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was thus 
employed in reading by a lamp that wes yn expiring, 
On a ſudden he thought he heard a noiſe as if ſome - 
body entered, and looking towards the door, he per- 
ceived it open, A gigantic figure, with 4 frightful 
aſpect, ſtood before him, and continued to gaze upon 
him with ſilent ſeverity. Ar laſt Brutus had courage 
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to ſpeak to it : ** Art thou a dzmon or a mortal man? 


55 


* and why comeſt thou to me?“ ** Brutus,” replied 
the phantom, I am thy evil genius, thou ſhalt ſee 
„me again at Philippi.“ “Well then,” anſwered 
Brutus, without being diſcompoſed, We ſhall meet 
&« again,” Upon which the phantom vaniſhed, and 
Brutus calling to his ſervants, aſked if they had ſeen: . 
any thing ; to which replying in the negative, he 
again reſumed his ſtudies. But as he was (track with 
ſo ſtrange an occurrence, he mentioned it the next 
day to Caſſius, who, being an Epicurean, aſcribed it 
to the effect of imagination too much exerciſed by 
vigilance and anxiety, Brutus appeared fatisfhed with 
this ſolution of his late terrors; and as Antony and 
Auguſtus were now advanced into Macedonia, they 
ſoon after paſſed over into Thrace, and advanced to 
the city of Philippi, near which the forces of the 
Triumviri were poſted. 

All mankind now began to regard the approaching 
armies with terror and ſuſpenſe. 'l he empire of the 
world depended upon the fate of a battle; as from 
victory on the one fide they had to expect freedom; 
but from the other, a ſovereign with abſolute com- 
mand. Brutus was the only man who looked upon 
theſe great events before him with calmneſs and tran- 
quillity. Indifferent as to ſucceſs, and ſatisfied with 
having done his duty, he ſaid to one of his friends: 
* If | pain the victory, I ſhall reſtore liberty to my 
« country; if I loſe it, by dying, I ſhall be delivered 
« from ſlavery myſelf ; my condition is fixed, and [ 
* run no hazards.” The Republican army conſiſted 
of fourſcore thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 
horſe. The army of the Triumviri amounted to an 
hundred thouſand foot, and thirteen thouſand horſe. 
Thus complete, on both ſides, they met and encamp- 
ed near each other upon the plains of Philippi, a city 
upon the confines of I hrace. This city was ſituated 
upon a mountain, towards the welt of which a plain 
ſtretched itſelf, by a gentle declivity, almoſt fifteen 
Jeagues to the banks of the Strymon, In this plain, 
about two miles from 1 town, were two little hills 
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at about a mile diſtance from each other, defended on 
one fide by mountains, on the other by a marſh 
which communicated with the ſea, It was upon 
theſe two hills that Brutus and Caſſius fixed their 
camps: Brutus on the hill towards the north: Caſſius 
on that towards the ſouth: and in thevintermediate 
ſpace which ſeparated them, they caſt up lines and a 
parapet from one hill to the other. T hus they kept 
a firm communication between the two camps, which 
mutually defended each other. In this commodious 
ſituation they could act as they thought proper, and 
give battle only when it was to their advantage to en- 
gage. Behind them was the fea, which furniſhed 
them with all kinds of proviſions; and at twelve 
miles diſtance the ifland of Thaſos which ferved them 
for a general magazine. The Triumviri, on the 
other hand, were encamped on the plain below, and 
were obliged to bring their proviſions from fifteen 
leagnes Ciitance ; ſo that their ſcheme and intereſt 
was to bring on a battle as ſoon as they could. This 
they offered ſeveral times, drawing out their men 
trom their camp, and provoking the enemy to engage, 
On the contrary, theſe contented themſelves with 
drawing up their troops at the head of their camps, 
but without deſcending to the plain. This reſolution 
of poltponing the battle, was all that the Republican 
army had for it; and Caſſius, who was aware of his 
advantage, reſolved to harraſs the enemy rather than 
engage them, But Brutus began to ſuſpect the hde- 
lity of ſome of his officers, ſo that he uſed all his 
influence to perſuade Caſſius to change his reſolution, 
« I am impatient,” ſaid he, “ to put an end to the 
„ miſeries of mankind, and in that I have hopes of 
« ſucceeding, whether I fall or conquer.” His 
wilhes were ſoon pratified ; for Antony's ſoldiers bay» 
ing, with great labour, made a road through the 
marſh which Jay on the left of Caſſius's camp, by that 
means opened a communication with the iſland of 
Thaſos, which lay behind him. Both armies, in at- 
tempting to poſſeſs themſelyes of this road, reſolved, at 
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length, to come to a general engagement. This, 
however, was contrary to the advice of Caſſius, who 
declared, that he was forced; as Pompey had former- 
ly been, tc expoſe the liberty or Rome to the hazard 
of a battle | he enſuing morning the two generals 
gave the ſignal for enyaging, and conferred together 
a little while be fore the battle began. Caſſius deſired 
to know how Brutus intended to act in caſe they were 
unfuccelſsfnl: to which the other replied, ** That he 
% had formerly, in his writings, condemned the 
„ death of Cato, and maintained, that avoiding ca- 
« jamitics by ſuicide, was an inſolent attempt againſt 
% heaven that ſent them; but he had now altered his 
opinions, and having given up his life to his coun» 
„ tiy, he thought he had a right to his own way of 
„% ending it; wherefore he was reſolved to change a 
© miſerable being here for a better hereafter, if for- 
« tune proved againſt him.” „ Well ſaid, my friend,“ 
cried Caius, embracing him, now we may ven» 
„ture to face the enemy, for either we ſhall be con- 
© querors ourſelves, or we ſhall have no cauſe to fear 
% taole that are fo.” — Auguſtus being lick, the for- 
ces of the | ntumviri were commanded aloae by An- 
tony, who began the engagement by a vigorous attack 
upon the lines of Caſhus.—Brurus, on the other fide, 
made a dreadful irruption on the army of Auguſtus, 
and drove forward with fo much inttepidity, that he 
broke them upon the very fiſt charge. Upon this he 
penetrated as far as the camp, and cutting in pieces 
thoſe who were left for ns defence, his troops imme— 
diately began to plunder; but in the mean time the 
lines of Caſſius were torced, and his cavalry put to 
flight, here was no elibrt that this unfortunate ge- 
reral did not try to make his infantry tand, (topping 
thoſe that fled, and ſeizing himſelf the colours to 
rally them. But his own valour alone was not ſuftt- 
cient to inipire. his timorous army. He ſaw himſelf 
entirely routed. bis camp taken, and himſelf obhged 
to rcure under a little hill at fome diſtance Brutus, 
who had gained a complete victory, was juſt return» 
ing at this. interval with his uiumphant army, whea 
he found that all was loft on the part of his — 
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he ſent out a body of cavalry to bring him news of 
Caſſius, who, perceiving them advance towards him, 
ſent one Titinius to inform himſelf whether they were 
friends or enemies. Titinius ſoon joined this body, 
who received him with great tranſport, informing him 
of their ſucceſs, but delaying too long, Caſſius began 
to miſtake them for what his fears had ſuggeſted, and 
crying out, that he had expoſed his deareſt friend to 
ebe taken priſoner,” he retired to his tent with one 
of his freedmen, named Pindarus, who ſlew him, 
and then was never heard of after, Titinius arrived 
in triumph with the body of horſemen, but his joy was 
ſoon turned into anguiſh at ſeeing his friend dead in 
the tent before him; upon which, accuſing his own 
delay as the cauſe, he puniſhed it with falling on his 
ſword. Brutus was by this time informed of the de- 
feat of Caſſius, and ſoon after of his death, as he 
drew near the camp. He ſeemed ſcarce able to re- 
ſtrain the exceſs of his grief for a man whom he 
called the laſt of the Romans. He bathed the dead 
body with his tears; and, telling his friends that he 
thought Caſhus very happy in being beyond the reach 
of thoſe misfortunes whieh remained for them to ſuf- 
fer, he ordered him to be privately removed, leſt the 
knowledge of his death ſhould diſpirit the army. It 
was only this precipitate deſpair of Caſſius which gave 
the enemy the advantage, ſince, till then, the Re- 
publicans might be ſaid to have the ſuperiority, 

The firſt care of Brutus, when he became the ſole 
general, was to aſſemble the diſperſed troops of Cal- 
fins, and animate them with freſh hopes of victory.— 
As they had loſt all they poſſeſſed by the plundering of 
their camp, he promiſed them two thouſand denarii 
each man to make up their loſſes. This once more 
inſpired them with new ardour; they admired the li- 
berality of their general, and with lond ſhouts pro- 
claimed his former intrepidity. Still, however, he had 
not confidence ſufficient to face the adverſary, who 
offered him battle the enſuing day, His aim was to 
ſtarve his enemies, who were in extreme want of pro- 
villons, their fleet haying been lately defeated. * 
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his ſingle opinion was over ruled by the reſt of his ar- 
my, who now grew every day more confident of their 


+} ſtrength, and more arrogant to their new general. He 


was, therefore, at laſt, after a reſpite of twenty days, 


| obliged to comply with their ſolicitations to try the 


fate of a battle. Both armies being drawn out, they 
remained a long while oppoſite to each other without 
offering to engage. It is ſaid that he himſelf had loſt 
much of his natural ardour by haviog ſeen the ſpectre 
the night preceding : however, he encouraged his men 
as much as poſſible, and gave the ſignal for battle 
within three hours of ſun ſet. He had, as uſual, the 
advantage where he commanded in perſon ; he bore 
down the enemy at the head of his infantry, and ſup- 
ported by his cavalry, made a very great ſlaughter. But 
his left wing, fearing to be taken in flank, ſtretched. 
itſelf out in order to enlarge its front, by means of 
which it became too weak to ſtand the ſhock of the 
enemy. It was there that the army of Brutus began 
to yield; and Antony puſhing forward, drove the 
enemy ſo far back as to be able to turn and attack 
Brutus in the rear.—The troops which had belonged 
to Caſhus communicated their terror to the reſt of the 
forces, till, at laſt, the whole army gave way. Brutus, 
ſurrounded by the moſt valiant of his officers, fought 
for a long time with amazing valour. | he ſon of 
Cato fell fighting by his fide, as alſo the brother of 
Caſſius: ſo that, at laſt, he was obliged to yield to 
neceſſity, and fled. In the mean time the two 
Triumviri, now aſſured of victory, expreſsly ordered 
by no means to ſuffer the general to eſcape, for fear 
he ſhould renew the war. Thus the whole body of 
the enemy ſeemed chiefly intent on Brutus alcne, and 
his capture ſeemed inevitable. In this deplorable exi- 
gence, Lucilius, his friend, was reſolved, by his 
own death, to effect the general's delivery. Upon 
perceiving a body of Thracian horſe cloſely purſu- 
ing Brutus, and juſt upon the point of taking him, he 
boldly threw himſelf in their way, telling them that 
he was Brutus, The Thracians, overjoyed with ſo 
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great a prize, immediately diſpatched ſome of their 
companions, with the news of their ſucceſs, to the 
army. Upon which the ardour of their purſuit now 
abating, Antony marched out to meet his priſoner, 
and to haſten his death, or injuit his misfortunes. He 
was followed by a great number of officers and ſol- 
diers, ſome ſilently deploring the fate of ſo virtuous 
a man; others reproaching that mean delite of life 
for which he conſented to undergo captivity. Antony 
now ſceing the | hracians approach, began to prepare 
himſelf for the interview; but the faithful Lucilius, 
advancing With a cheartul air, .t is not Brutus,“ 
faid he, that is taken; fortune has not yet had the 
„ power of committing fo great an outrage upon vir- 
* tue. As for my life, it is well ſpent in preſerving 
& his honour; take it, for | have deceived you,” 
Antony, ſtruck with fo much fidelity, pardoned him 
upon the fpot ; and from that time forward loaded him 

with benefits, and honoured him with his f-iendihip. 
In the mean time Brutus, with a {mall number of 
friends, paſſed over a rivulet, and,. night coming on, 
fat down upon a rock which concealed him from the 
purſuit of the enemy. After taking breath for a little 
time, he caſt his eyes up to heaven, that was all 
ſpangled with ſtars; he repeated a hae from Euri- 
pid=+, containing a wiſh to the Gods, ** that guilt 
* ſhould not paſs in this life witdout puniſhment.” — 
To this he added another from the ſame poet: „O 
« virtue! thou empty name, I have worſhipped thee 
« as a real good, but thou ait only the flave of for- 
4% tune.” tle then called to mind, with great ten- 
derneſs, thoſe whom he had ſeen periſh in the battle, 
and ſent out one Statilius to give him ſome informa- 
tion of thoſe that remained; but he vevyer returned, 
being killed by a party of the enemy's horſe. Brutus, 
judging very rightly of his fate, now refuived to die 
3 and ſpoke to thoſe who Hood round him to 
lend him their laſt ſad aſſiſtance. None of them, hows 
ever, would render him ſo melancholy a piece of ſer- 
vice, Upon this, raiſing himſelf up and ſtretching out 
his 
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his hands, he ſpoke to them with a ſerene counte- 
nance, ſaying, ** "That he was happy in the fidelity of 
« tis friends; happy in the conſcivuſnels of his own 
te rectitude; and, though he fell, yet his death was 
© more glorious than the triumphs of the enemy, 
e ſince they were ſucceſsful in the cauſe of uſurpation, 
« and he overthrown in the defence of virtue.” He 
then retired to a little diſtance with one Strato, who 
was his maſter in oratory, and entreated him to do 
him the laſt office of friendſhip. Strato, however, 
expreſt his reluctance in taking upon him fo ſhocking 
an office. Biutus, however, ſeeing him ſo averſe, 
called upon one of his ſlaves to perform what he ſo ar- 
dently defired ; but Strato then offered himſelf, cry- 
ing out, „That it ſhould never be ſaid that Brutus, 
% in his laſt extremity, flood in need of a ſlave for 
& want of a friend.” Thus ſaying, and averting his 
head, he preſented the ſword's point to Brutus, who 
threw himſelf upon it, and 1mmediately expired, 
Thus died Brutus, and with him all hopes of liberty 
in Rome. By this famous overthrow, the Tridmvici 
became irreſiſtible; and though Pompey's younger fon 
was {till alive, and at the head of a powerful army, 
et, with the united forces of the empire againſt him, 
fake could be expected from his greateſt efforts. 
From the moment of Brutus's death, the I'riumviri 
began to act as ſovereigns, and to divide the Roman 


- dominions between them, as thens by right of con- 


queſt. However, though there were apparently three 
who thus participated all power, yet, in fact, only 
two were actually poſſeſt of it, ſince Lepidus was at 
firft admitted merely to curb the mutual jealouſy of 
Antony and Auguſtus ; and was poſſeſt neither of in- 
tereſt in the army, nor authority among the people — 
Their firſt care was to puniſh thoſe whom they had 
formerly marked for vengeance. Hortenſius, Druſus, 
and Quintilius Varus, all men of the firſt rank in the 


" commonwealth, either killed themſelves or were ſlain. 


A ſenator and his ſon were ordered to call lots for their 
lives, but both refuſed it; the father voluntarily gave 
himſelf 
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himſelf up to the executioner, and the ſon ſtabbed 
himſelf before his face. Another begged to have the 
rites of burial after his death; to which Auguſtus 
replied, 4 That he ſhould find a grave in the vultures 
« that devoured him.“ But chiefly the people la- 
mented to ſee the head of Brutus ſent to Rome to be 
thrown at the foot of Cæſar's ſtatue. His aſhes, how- 
ever, were ſent to his wife Porcia, Cato's daughter, 
who, following the example of her huſband and father, 
killed herſelf by ſwallowing burning coals. It is ob- 
ſerved, that of all thoſe who had a hand in the death 
of Cæſar, not one died a natural death. 

The power of the Triumviri being thus eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruin of the Commonwealth, they now began 
to think of enjoying that homage to which they had 
aſpired. Antony went into Greece to receive the flat- 
tery of that refined people, and ſpent ſome time at 
Athens, converſing among the philoſophers, and aſſiſt- 
ing at their diſputes in perſon. From thence he paſſed 
over into ſia, where all the monarchs of the eaſt, who 
acknowledged the Roman power, came to pay him 
their obedience, whilſt the faireſt princeſſes ſtrove to 
gain his favour by the greatneſs of their preſents, or 
the allurements of their beauty. In this manner, he 
proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, attended by a 
crowd of Sovereigns, exacting comributions, diſtribut- 
ing favours, and giving away crowns with capricious 
inſolence. He preſented the kingdom of Cappadocia 
to Syſenes, in prejudice of Ariatathes, only becauſe 
he found pleaſure ia the beauty of Glaphyra, the mo- 
ther of the former. He ſetiled Herod in the kingdom 
of Judea, and ſupported him againſt every oppoler— 
But among all the ſovereigns of the Eaſt who ſhared 
his favou's, none had fo large a part as Cleopatra, the 
celebrated queen of Egypt. 

It happened that Serapion, her governor in the iſland 
of Cyprus, bad formerly furniſhed ſome ſaccours to 
the con{pirators; and it was thought proper that ſhe 
ſhould anſwer for his conduct on that occaſion. Ac— 
cordingly, having received orders from Antony to 
come and clear himſelf of this imputation of infidelity, 

ſhe 
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he readily complied, equally conſcious of the good- 
neſs of her r and the power of her beauty. She 
had already experienced the force of her charms upon 
Cæſar and Pompey's eldeſt ſon; and the addition of a 
few years ſince that time, only ſerved to heighten their 
luſtre. She was now in her twenty-ſeventh year, and 
conſequently improved thoſe allurements by art, which 
in 5 age are ſeldom attended to. Her addreſs 
and wit were ſtill further heightened, and, though 
there were ſome women in Rome that were her equals 
in beauty, none could rival her in the charms of ſeduc- 
ing converſation. Antony was now in Tarſus, a city 
of Cilicia, when Cleopatra reſolved to attend his 
court in perſon. She ſailed down the river Cydnus, 
at the mouth of which the city ſtood, with the moſt 
{ſumptuous pageantry. Her galley was covered with 
gold, the fails of purple, large, and floating in the 
wind. The oars of filver, kept time to the ſound of 
flutes and cymbals. She herſelf lay reclined on a 
couch ſpangled with ſtars of gold, and with ſuch orna- 
ments as poets and painters had uſually aſcribed to 
Venus, On each fide were boys like Cupids, who 
fanned her by turns; while the moſt beautiful nymphs, 
dreſt like Nereids and Graces, were placed at proper 
diſtances round her. Upon the banks of the river 
were kept burning the molt exquiſite perfumes, while 
an infinite number of people gazed upon the fight with 
a mixture of delight and admiration. So ſoon after 
relating the death of Brutus, I fancy it will give the 
reader but very little pleaſure minutely to deſcribe the 
triumphs of vice and infamy; ſuffice it therefore to 
lay, that Antony was captivated with her beauty, and 
leaving all his buſineſs to ſatisfy his paſſion, ſhortly 
after followed her into Egypt. Here he continued in 
all that eaſe and ſoftneſs to which his vicious heart 
was prone, and which that luxurious people wete able 
to ſupply. 

While he remained thus idle in Egypt, Auguſtus 
who took upon him to lead back the veteran troops and 
ſettle them in Italy, was aſſiduouſly employed in pro- 

viding 
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viding for their ſubſiſtence. He had promiſed ther: 


lands at home, as a recompence for their paſt ſervices, 
but they could not receive new grants without turning 
out the former inhabitants. In conſequence of this, 
multitudes of women, with children in their arme, 
whoſe tender years and innocence excited universe! 
compaſſion, daily filled the temples and the ſtreets wit! 
their diſtreſſes. Numbers of huſbandmen and ſhep- 
herds came to deprecate the conqueror's intention, 07 
to obtain an habitation in fome other part of the world, 


Among this number was Virgil, the poet, to whom Þ 


mankind owe more obligations, than to a thouſand 
conquerors, who, in an humble manner, begged per- 
miſhon to retain his patrimonial farm : Virgil obtained 
his requeſt, but the reſt of his countrymen, of Mantua 
and Cremona, were turned out without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now felt the moſt extreme miſeries ; 
the inſolent ſoldiers plundered all at will; while Sextus 
Pompey, being maſter of the fea, cut off all foreign 


eommunication, and prevented the people's receiving hu 


their uſual ſupplies of corn. To theſe miſchiefs were 
added the commencement of another civil war, Foul- 
via, the wife of Antony, who had been left behind 
him at Rome, had felt for ſome time all the rage of 
any; and reſolved to try every method of bringing 

ack her huſband from the arms of Cleopatra. She 
conlidered a breach with Auguſtus, as the only pro- 
bable means of rouſing him from his lethargy ; and 
accordingly, with the aſſillance of Lucius, her brother- 
in-law, who was then conſul, and entirely devoted 1c 
her intereſt, ſhe began to ſow the ſeeds of diſſenſion. 
The pretext was, that Antony ſhould have a fhare in 


the diſtribution of lands as well as Auguſtus; this“ 


produced ſome negociations between them; Auguſtus 
offered to make the veterans themſelves umpires in the 


diſpute. Lucius refuſed to acquieſce: and, being at | * 
the head of more than ſix legions, moſtly compole« |! 
of ſuch as were diſpoſſ:{t, he reſolved to compc! |. 
Auguſtus to accept of whatever terms he ſhould offer, | 
Thus a new war was excited between Auguſtus and 

Antony, 
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Antony ; or, at leaſt, the generals of the latter aſ- 
ſumed the ſanQion of his name.—Avguſtus, however, 
was victorious: Lucius was hemmed in between two 
armies, and conltrained to retreat to Perufia, a city 
of Erruria, where he was cloſely beſieged by the op- 
poſite party. Ie made many deſperate ſallies, and 
Fulvyia did all in her power to relieve him, but with- 
out ſucceſs. He was at laſt, therefore, reduced to 
ſach extremity, by famine, that he came out in per- 
ſon, and delivered himſelf up to the mercy of the con- 
queror. Auguſtus received bim very honourably, 
and generouſly pardoned him and all his followers. 
Thus having concluded the war in a few months, he 
returned in triumph to Rome, to receive new marks 
ot adulation from the obſequious ſenate, 

Antony, who, during this interval, was revelling in 
all the ſtudied luxuries procured him by his inſidious 
miſtreſs, having heard of his brother's overthrow, and 
his wife's being compelled to leave ltaly, was reſolved 
to oppoſe Avngnftus without delay. He accordingly 
ſailed, at the head of a confiderable fleet, from Alex- 
andria to Tyre: from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and had an interview with Fulvia, his wife, at 
Athens. He much blamed her for occafioning the 
late diſorders, teſtified the utmoſt contempt for her 
res and leaving her upon her death bed at Sicyon, 

altened into Italy to fight Auguſtus. They both 
met at Brunduſium; and it was now thought that the 
flames of a civil war were going to blaze out once 
more. The forces of Antony were numerous, but 
moſtly newly raiſed; however, he was aſſiſted by 
Sextus Pompeius, who, in theſe oppoſitions of intereſt, 
was daily coming into power. Auguſtus was at the 
head of thoſe veterans, who had always been irreſiſti- 
ble, but who ſeemed no way diſpoſed to fight againſt 
Antony, their former general. A negociation was 
therefore propoſed, and, by the activity of Cocceius, 
2 friend to both, a reconciliation was effected. All 
offences and affronts were mutually forgiven ; and to 
cement a union, a marriage was concluded between 
Antony and Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. A new 
diviſion 
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diviſion of the Roman empire was made between them ; 
Auguſtus was to have the command of the Welt, An- 
tony of the Eaſt; while Lepidus was obliged to con- 
tent himſelf with the provinces in Africa. As for 
Sextus Pompeius, he was permitted to retain all the 
iſlands he had already poſſeſſed, together with Pelo- 
ponneſus; he was alſo granted the privikege of de- 
manding the conſulſhip in his abſence, and of dif- 
charging that office by any of his friends, It was 
likewiſe ſtipulated to leave the ſea open, and pay the 
people what corn was due out of Sicily. Thus a 
general peace was concluded, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the people, who now expected a ceſſation from all 
their calamities. 

This calm ſeemed to continue for ſome time: An- 
tony led his forces againſt the Parthians, over whom 
his lieutenant, Ventidius, had gained ſome advyan- 
tages. Auguſtus drew the greateſt part of his army 
into Gaul, where there were ſome diſturbances ; and 
Pompey went to ſecure his newly ceded provinces to 
his intereſt, It was on this quarter that freſh motives 
were given for renewing the war. Antony, who was 
obliged by treaty to quit Peloponneſut, refuſed to eva- 
cuate it till Pompey had ſatisfied him for ſuch debts 
as were due to him from the inhabitants, T his Pom- 
pey would by no means comply with, but immediately 
fitted out a new fleet, and renewed his former enter- 
prizes, by cutting off ſuch corn and proviſions as 
were conſigned to Italy. Thus the grievances of the 
poor were again renewed ; and the people began to 
complain, that inſtead of three tyrants they were now 
opprefſed by four. 

In this exigence, Auguſtus, who had long meditat- 
ed the beſt means of diminiſhing the number, reſolv- 
ed to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the 
ſtate in continual alarms, He was maſter of two fleets, 
one of which he had cauled to be buijt at Ravenna, 
and another which Menodorus, who revolted from 
Pompey, brought to his aid. His firſt attempt was to 
invade Sicily; but being overpowered in his paſſage 
by Pompey, and afterwards ſhattered by a ſtorm, he 
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was obliged to defer his deſigns to the enſuing year, 
During this interval he was reinforced by a noble 
fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips, given him by 
Antony, with which he reſolved once more to invade 


Sicily on three ſeveral quarters, But fortune ſeemed 


ſtill determined to oppoſe him. He was a ſecond time 
diſabled and ſhattered by a ſtorm ; which ſo raiſed the 
vanity of Pompey, that he began to ſtile himſelf the 
ſon of Neptune. However, Auguſtus was not to be 
intimidated by any diſgraces ; for, having ſhort'y re- 
fitted his navy, and recruited his forces, he gave the 
command of both to Agrippa, his faithful friend and 
aſſociate in war. Agrippa proved himſelf worthy of 
the truſt repoſed in him : he began his operations by a 
victory over Pompey ; and, though ke was ſhortly af- 
ter worſted himſelf, he ſoo after gave his adverſary a 
complete and final overthrow. Thus undone, Pom» 
pey reſolved to fly to Antony, from whom he ex pect- 
ed refuge, as he had formerly obliged that Triumvir, 
by giving protection to his mother. However, a gleam 
ot hope offering, he tried, once more, at the head of a 
{mall body of men, to make himſelf independent, and 
even ſurprized Antony's lieutenants, who had been 
ſent to accept of his ſubmiſhons. Nevertheleſs he was 
at laſt abandoned by his ſoldiers, and delivered up to 
Titus, Antony's lieutenant, who ſhortly after cauſed 
him to be flain. 

The death of this general removed one very power- 
ful obſtacle to the ambition of Auguſtus, and he re- 
ſolved to take the earlieſt opportunity to get rid of the 
reſt of his aſſociates. An offence was ſoon furniſhed 
by Lepidus, that ſerved as a ſufficient pretext for de- 
priving him of his ſhare in the Triumvirate. Bein 


now at the head of twenty two legions, with a {tron 
; body of cavalry, he idly ſuppoſed that his preſent 


power was more than an equivalent to the popularity 
of Auguſtus. He therefore reſolved upon adding 
Sicily, where he then was, to his province, pretend— 
ing a right, as having fiſt invaded it. Augulſtus ſent 
to expoltulate upon thele proceedings; but Lepidus 


hercely 
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fiercely replied, ** That he was determined to have 
« his ſhare in the adminiſtration, and would no longer 
« fubmir to let one alone poſſeſs all the authority.” — 
Auguſtus was previouſly informed of the diſpoſition of 
Lepidus's foldiers ; for he had, by his ſecret intrigues 
and largeſſes, entirely attached them to himſelf. — 
Wherefore, without further delay, he, with great 
boldneſs, went alone to the camp of Lepidus, and 
with no other aſſiſtance than his private bounties, and 
the authority he had gained by his former victories, 
he reſolved to depoſe his rival. Ihe foldiers throng- 
cd round him with the moſt dutiful alacrity, while 
Lepidus haſtened to prevent their defection. But 
Auguſtus, though he received a wound from one of 
the centurions, flew, with great preſence of mind, to 
the place where the military enſigns were planted, and 
flouriſhing one of them in the air, all the legionary 
ſoldiers ran in crowds and ſaluted him as their general. 
Lepidus being thus abandoned by his men, diveſted 
himſelf of all the marks of his authority, which he 
could no longer keep, and ſubmiſſively threw himſelf 
at the feet of Auguſtus.— The general deſpiſed his 
collegue too much to take his life; he ſpared it, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his army, but 
deprived him of all his former authority, and baniſhed 
him to Circxum, There he continued the reſt of his 
life, deſpiſed by his friends, and to all a melancholy 
object of blaſted ambition. 

Auguſtus was received, upon his return to Rome, 
with univerſal joy ; the ſenators met him at the pates, 
and conducted him to the Capitol: the people foliow- 
ed, crowned with garlands of flowers; and after hav- 
ing returned thanks to the gods, waited upon him to 
his palace. There remained now but one obſtacle to 
his ambition, which was Antony, whom he reſolved 
to remove, and for that purpoſe began to render his 
character as contemptible as he poſſibly could at Rome. 
In fact, Antony's conduct did not a little contribute to 
promote the endeavours of his ambitious partner in the 
ſtate. He had marched againſt the Parthians with a 


prodigious army, but was forced to return with the 
loſs 
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ſoſs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag- 
page. This extremely diminiſhed his reputation; but 
his making a triumphal entry into Alexandria, ſoon 
after, entirely diſguſted the citizens of Rome. Hows 
ever, Antony ſeemed quite regardleſs of their reſent- 
ment: alive only to pleaſure, and totally diſregarding 
the buſineſs of the ſtate, he ſpent whole days and 
nights in the company of Cleopatra, who ſtudied every 
art to encreaſe his paſhon, and vary his entertainments. 
Few women have been ſo much celebrated for the art 
of giving novelty to pleaſure, and making trifles im- 

ortant: {till ingenious in filling vp the languid pauſes 
of ſenſual delight with ſome new (troke of refinement, 
ſhe was at one time a queen : then a baccharal, and 
ſometimes a huntreſs. She invented a ſocicty called. 
The Inimitable, and thoſe ot the court who made the 
moft ſumptuous entertainments, carried away the prize, 
Not contented with ſharing, in her company, all the 
celights which Egypt could afford, Antony was re- 
ſolved to enlarge his ſphere of luxury, by granting her 
many of thoſe kingdoms which belonged to the Roman 
empire. He gave her all Phœaicia, Cœlo Syria, and 
Cyprus; with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia and 
judea; gifts which he had no right to beſtow, but 
which he-pretended to grant in imitation of Hercules, 
This complication of vice and folly at laſt totally ex- 
aſperated the Romans; and Auguſtus, willing ta take 
the advantage of their reſentment, took caic t exage 
gerate all his defects. At length, when he found the 
people ſufficiently irritated againſt him, he teſolved to 
ſend Oddavia, who was then at Rome, to Antony, as 
if with a view of recliiming her huſband ; but, in 
fact, to furniſh a ſufficient pretext of declaring war 
againſt him, as he knew ſhe would be diſmilled with 
contempt. 

Antony was now in the city of Leucopolis, revel- 
ling with his inſidious paramour, when he heard that 
Octavia was at Athens, upon her journey to vitit him, 
This was very unwelcome news as well 19 him as to 
Cleopatra; who, fearing the charms of her rival, en- 
deavoured to convince Antony of the ſtrength of her 
paſſion 
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_ by her ſighs, Janguiſhing looks, and wel! 
eigned melancholy, He frequently caught her in 
tears, which ſhe ſeemed as if willing to hide; and of- 
ten entreated her to tell him the cauſe, which ſhe 
ſeemed —_— to ſuppreſs. Theſe artifices, together 
with the ceaſcleſs flattery, and importunity of her 
creatures, prevailed ſo much upon Antony's weakneſs, 
that he commanded Octavia to return home without 
ſeeing her, and attached himſelf ſtill more cloſely to 
Cleopatra than before, His ridiculous paſſion now be- 
gan to have no bounds. He reſolved to own her for 
his wife, and entirely to repudiate Octavia. He ac- 
cordingly aſſembled the people of Alexandria in the 
public theatre, where was raiſed an alcove of ſilver, 
under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himſelf, and the other for Cleopatra. There he ſeat. 
ed himſelf, dreſt like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fate 
beſide him cloathed in the ornaments and attributes of 
Iſis, the principal deity of the Egyptians. On that 
occaſion, he declared her queen of all the countries 
which he had already beſtowed upon her; while he 
aſſociated Cæſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner 
in the government. To the two children which he 
had by her himſelf, he gave the title of king of kings, 
with very extenſive dominions: and, to crown his 
abſurdities, he next ſent a minute account of his pro- 
ceedings to the two conſuls at Rome, One folly is 
generally the parent of many more. As he became 
a god, it was now neceſſary to act up to his imaginary 
dignity; new luxuries and pageantries were now 
therefore ſtudied, and new marks of profuſion found 
out: no leſs than ſixty thouſand pounds of our money 
were laviſhed upon one ſingle entertainment: it is ſaid, 
upon this occaſion, that Cleopatra diſſolved a pearl of 
great value in vinegar and drank it off, Yet, how- 
ever highly wrought their entertainments might be, 
they wanted that delicacy which gives the fineſt reliſh 
to all ſenſual happineſs. Antony, as we are told, was 
but a coarſe and inelegant ſoldier, who miſtook obſce- 
nity for wit, and profuſion for magnificence. Cleopa- 

tra 
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tra, who was naturally more refined, was yet obliged 
to comply with his diſpoſition, and to bear with his de- 
baucheries rather chan ſhare them. But we are told 
of one circumſtance that might well repreſs their de- 
lights, and teach mankind to reliſh the beverage of 
virtue, however ſimple, above their moſt zeſted enjoy- 
ments. He was ſuſpicious of being poiſoned in every 
meal; he feared Cleopatra whom he ſo much loved, 
and would eat nothing without having it previouſly 
taſted by one of his attendants. 

In the mean time, Auguitus had now a ſufficient 
pretext for declaring war, and informed the ſenate ef 
his intentions. However, he deferred the execution 
of his deſign for a while, being then employed in 
quelling an inſurrection of the Illyrians. The fol- 
lowing year was chicfly taken up in preparations 
againlt Antony, who, perceiving his deſign, remon- 
{trated to the ſenate, that he had many cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt his collegue, who had ſeized upon Si- 
cily without affording him a ſhare; alleging that he 
had alſo diſpoſſeſſed Lepidus, and kept to himfelf the 
province he had commanged ; and that he had divided 
all Italy among his own ſoldiers, leaving nothing 16 
recompenſe thoſe in Aſia. To this complaint Ab- 
guſtus was contented to make a ſarcaſtic anfwer, im- 
plying, that it was abſurd to complain of his diſtribu - 
tion of a few trifling diſtricts in Italy, when, Antony 
having conquered Parthia, he might now reward his 
ſoldiers with cities and provinces. Ihe ſarcaſm upon 
Antony's misfortunes in Parthia, ſo provoked him, that 
he ordered Canidius, who commanded his army, to 
march without intermifton into Europe; while he and 
Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order to prepare {vr 
carrying on the war with vigour. When arrived there, 
it was tidiculous enough to tehold the odd mixture of 
preparations for plesſure and for war. On one fide all 
the kings anc᷑ princes from Europe to the Euxinc fea, 
nad orders to ſend him thither ſapphes both of men, 
proviſions and arms; on the other ſide, all the come- 
cians, dancers, buſſoons, and muſicians of Greece, were 
Vor. II. D ordered 
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ordered to attend him. Thus frequently, when a ſhip 
was thought to arrive laden with ſoldiers,” arms and 
ammunition, it was found only filled with players and 
theatrical machinery. When news was expected of 
the approach of an army, meſſengers only arrived with 
tidings of a freſh quantity of veniſon. In this manner 
he laboured to quite incompatible purſuits ; the kings 
who attended him endeavoured to gain his favuur more 
by their entertainments, than their warlike prepara- 
tions; the provinces {trove rather to pleaſe him by 
ſacrificing to his divinity, than by their alacrity in his 
defence; ſo that ſome were heard to ſay, What re- 
« joicings would not this man make for a victory, 
« when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous 
« war!” In ſhort his beſt friends now began to 
forſake his intereſts, which is generally the caſe with 
all thoſe who firſt forſake themſelves. 

His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, 
where he carried Cleopatra, to receive new: honours, 
was extremely favourable to the arms of Auguſtus, 
This general was, at firſt, ſcarcely in a diſpoſition to 
oppoſe him, had he gone into Italy; but he ſoon 
found time to put bimſelf in a condition for carrying 
on the war; and, ſhortly after, declared it againſt him 
in form, All Antony's followers were invited over 
to join him, with great promiſes of rewards : but 
they were not declared encmics, partly to prevent their 
growing deſperate, and partly to give a ſhew of mode- 
ration to his own party. Art length, both found them- 
ſelves in readineſs to begin the war, and their armies 
were anſwerable to the empire they contended for. 
The one was followed by all the forces of the Eaſt ; 
the other drew all the ſtrength of the Welt to ſupport 
his pretenſions. Antony's force compoſed a body of 
an hundred thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe ; 
while his fleet amounted to five hundred ſhips of war. 
The army of Avguſtus muſtered but eighty thouſand 
foot, but equalled his adverſary's in his number of ca- 
valry ; his Jeet was but half as numerous as Antony's : 
however, his ſhips were better built, and manned with 


beiter ſoldiers, Such forces on both ſides may excite 


our 
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our wonder, but not our intereſt : neither had a good 
cauſe to ſupport, the contention of both being only 
like that of two robbers who quarrel in the diviſion of 
their plunder. 

The great deciſive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at 
the entrance of the Gulph of Ambracia. Antony 
ranged his ſhips before the mouth of the gulph; and 
Auguſtus drew up his fleet in oppoſition. Neither 
general aſſumed any fixed ſtation to command in, but 
went about from ſhip to ſhip, wherever his preſence 
was neceſſygy. In the mean time, the two land ar- 
mies, on oppoſite ſides of the gulph, were drawn up, 
only as ſpectators of the engagement; and encouraged 
the fleets, by the ſhouts, to engage. Ihe battle be- 
gan, on both ſides, with great ardout; and after a 
manner not practiſed upon former occaſions, The 

rows of their veſſels were armed with brazen points; 
and with theſe they drove furiouſly againſt each other. 
In this conflict, the ſhips of Antony came with greater 
force, but thoſe of Auguſtus avoided the hock with 
greater dexterity, On Antony's ſide, the (terns of the 
ſhips were raiſed in form of a tower ; from whence 
they threw arrows, from machines for that purpoſe. 
Thoſe of Auguſtus made uſe of long pales, hooked 
with iron and fire-pots, They fought in this manner 
for ſome time, with equal animoſity ; nor was there any 
advantage on either ſide, except a ſmall appearance 
of diſorder in the centre of Antony's {ficet. But all of 
a ſudden, Cleopatra determined the fortune of the day. 
She was ſeen flying from the engagement, attended by 
ſixty fail 5 ſtruck, perhaps, with the terrors natural to 
her ſex : but what encreaſed the general amazement, 
was, to behold Antony himſelf following ſoon after, 
and leaving his fleet at the mercy of the conquerors. 
the engagement, notwithitanding, continued with 
great obſtinacy, till five in the evening; when Antony's 
forces, partly conſtrained by the conduct of Agrippa, 
and partly perſuaded by the premiſes of Auguſtus, lub— 
mitted to the conqueror. The land forces ſoon after 
D 2 followed 
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0 followed the example of the navy; and all yielded to 
h Auguſtus, without ſtriking a blow, the fourth day ak- 
ter the battle, 
When Cleopatra fled, Antony purſued her in a five- 
oared galley; and, coming along ſide of her ſhip, en- 
;ttfed it without ſeeing or being ſeen by her. She was 
In the (ſtern, and he went to the prow, where he re- 
mained for ſome time ſilent, holding his head between 
his hands. In this manner he continued three whole 
days, during which, either through indignation or 
ſhame, he neither ſaw nor ſpoke to Cleopatra, At 
laſt, when they were arrived at the promontory of Le- 


and every thing went on as before. Still, however, 
he had the conſolation to ſuppoſe his army continued 
faithful to him, and accordingly diſpatched orders 
to his lieutenant Canidius, to conduct it into Alia. 
However, he was ſoon undeceived when he arrived in 
Africa, where he was informed of their ſubmiſſion to 
his rival. This account ſo tranſported him with rage, 
that he was hardly prevented from killing himſelf ; 
but at length, at the entreaty of his friends, he re- 
turned to Alexandria, in a very different ſituation from 
that in which he had left it ſome time before. Cleo- 
patra, however, ſeemed to retain that fortitude in her 
misfortunes, which had utterly abandoned her admirer, 
Having .amaſſed conſiderable riches, by means of 
confilcarion, and other acts of violence, ſhe formed 
a very ſingular and unheard of project; this was, 
to convey her whole fleet over the iſthmus of Suez into 
the Red Sea, and thereby ſave herſelf in another re- 
grow, beyond the reach of Rome, with all her trea- 
ares. Some of her veſſels were actually tranſported 

thither, purſuant to her orders; but the Arabians 
having burnt them, and Antony difſuading her from 
the deſign, ſhe abandoned it for the more improbable 
ſcheme of defending Egypt again(t the conqueror. 
She omitted nothing in her power to put his advice in 
practice, and made all kinds of preparations for war; 
at leaſt hoping thereby to obtain beiter terms from 
Avguſtus, In fact, ſhe had always loved Antony's 
fortunes 


narus, the queen's female attendants reconciled them, 
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fortunes rather than his perſon: and if ſhe could hive 
fallen upon any method of ſaving herſelf, though even 
at his expence, there is no doubt but ſhe would have 
embraced it with gladneſs. She even ſtill had ſome 
hopes from the power of her charms, though ſhe was 
arrived almoſt at the age of forty ; and was deſirous 
of trying upon Auguſtus, thoſe arts which had been 
fo ſucceſsful with the greateſt men of Rome. Thus, 

in three embaſhes, which were ſent one after another 
from Antony to Auguſtus in Aſia, the queen had 2t- 
. her ſecret agents, charged with particular pro— 
polals in her name. Antony deſired no more than 
that his life might be ſpared, and to have the liberty 
of paſſing the remainder of his days in obſcurity. To 
theſe propoſals Auguſtus made no reply. Cleopatra 
ſem him alſo public propoſals in favour of her chil- 
dren ; but at the ſame time privately reſigned him her 
crown, with all the enſigns of royalty. Jo the 
queen's public propoſal, no anfwer was given; to her 
private offer he replied, by giving her aſſurances of 
his favour, in caſe ſhe ſent away Antony, or put him 
to death, Theſe negotiations were not ſo private but 
they came to the knowledge of Antony, whole jea- 
louſy and rage every concurrence now contributed to 
heighten. He built a ſmall ſolitary houſe upon a mole 
in the ſea, and there ſhut himſelf up, a prey to all 
thoſe paſſions that are the tormentors of unſucceſsful 
tyranny. There he paſſed his time, ſhunning all 
commerce with mankind, and profeſſing to imitate 
Timon the man-hater. However, his furious jealouſy 
drove him even from this retreat into fociety ; for hear- 
ing Cleopatra had many ſecret conferences with one 
Ihyrſus, an emiſſary from Auguſlus, he ſeized upon 
him, and having ordered him to be cruelly ſcourged, 
he ſent him back to his patron, At the ſame time he 
lent letters by bim, importing, that he had chaſtiſed 
Thyrſus for inſulting a man in misfortunes ; but 
withal he gave Augultus permiſſion to avenge himſelf, 
by ſcourging Hipparchus, Antony's freed man, in the 
ſame manner. The revenge, in this caſe, would have 
been highly pleaſing to Antony, as Hipparchus 7 
elt 
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left him, to join the fortunes of his more ſucceſsful 
rival. 

Mean while, the operations of the war were carried 
vigorouſly forward, and Egypt was once more the 
theatre of the contending armies of Rome. Gallus, 
the lieutenant of Auguſtus, took Paretonium, which 
opened the whole country to his incurſions. On the 
other ſide, Antony, who had (till conſiderable forces 
by fea and land, wanted to take that important place 
from the enemy. He therefore marched towards it, 
flattering himſelf, that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhew him- 
ſelf to the Jegions which he had once commanded, 
their affection for their ancient general would revive, 
He approached therefore, and exhorted them to re- 
member their former vows of fidelity. Gallus, how- 
ever, ordered all the trumpets to ſound, in order to 
hinder Antony from being heard, ſo that he was 
obliped to retire. | 

Auguſtus himſelf was in the mean time advancing 
with another army before Peluſium, which, by its 
ſtrong ſituation, might have retarded his progreſs for 
ſome time. But the governor of the city, either want- 
ing courage to defend it, or previouſly inſtructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place; ſo that Auguſtus had now no obſta- 
cle in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched with 
all expedition. Antony, upon his arrival, ſallied ou: 
to oppoſe him, fighting with great deſperation, and 
putting the enemy's cavalry to flight. I his flight ad- 
vantage once more revived his declining hopes ; and 
being naturally vain, he re-entered Alexandria in tri- 
umph. Then going, all armed as he was, to the pa- 
lace, he embraced Cleopatra, and preſented her a ſol- 
dier who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late engage- 
ment. The queen rewarded him very magnificently, 
preſenting him with an head piece and breaſt- plate of 
gold. With theſe, however, the ſoldier went off the 
next night to the other army; prudently refolving tc 
ſecure his riches, by keeping on the ſtrongeſt ſide. An- 
tony, however, could not dear this defection without 
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freſh indignation : he reſolved, therefore, to make a 
bold expiring effort by ſca and Jand, but previouſly of- 
tered to fight his ad verſary in ſingle combat. Auguitus 
too well knew the inequality of their ſituations, to 
comply with this forlorn offer, he only, therefore, 
coolly replied, that Antony had ways encugh to die 
beſides ſingle combat. 

The evening before the day appointed for the laſt 
deſperate attempt, he ordered a grand entertainment to 
be prepared. ** Give me good wine, and good cheer,” 
cried he to his friends; “let me live to day, to mor- 
„ row, perhaps, you may ſerve another maſter.” 
About midnight, as Plutarch relates, while a melan- 
choly filence reigned throughout the city, a noiſe of 
voices, inſtruments, and dancing, was heard, as if 
paſhng through the town, and ſecming to go out at the 
gate, which looked towards the enemy. At day- 
break, Antony poſted the few troops he had remain- 
ing, upon a riſing ground near the city; from whence 
he ſent orders to his galleys to engage the enemy. 
There he waited to be a ſpectator of the combat; and, 
at firſt, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee them advance in 
good order; but his approbation was ſoon turned into 
rage, when he ſaw his ſhips only ſaluting thoſe of 
Auguſtus, and both fleets uniting together, and fail- 
ing back into the harbour, Art the very ſame time his 
cavalry deſerted him, He tried, however, to lead 
on his infantry, which were caſily vanquiſhed, and he 
himſelf compelled to return into the town, His anger 
was now ungovernable ; he could not help crying out 
aloud as he paſſed, that he was betrayed by Cleopatra, 
and delivered by her to thoſe who, for her ſake alone, 
were his enemies In theſe ſuſpicions he was not de- 
ceived; for it was by ſecret orders from the queen 
that the fleet had paſſed over to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effects 
of Antony's jealouſy ; and had, ſome time before, pre- 
pared a method of obviating any ſudden ſallies it 
might produce. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had erect- 
ed a building, which was ſeemingly deſigned for a ſe- 

pulchtre. 
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pulchre. Hither the removed all her treaſure, and 
molt valuable effects, covering them over with torches, 
faggots, and cther combuſtible matter, This ſepul— 
chre ſhe deſigned to anſwer a double purpoſe ; as well 
to fcreen her from the ſudden reſentments of Antony, 
as to make Auguſtus belicve that ſhe would burn all 
her treaſures, in caſe he refuſed her proper terms of 
capitulation. Here, therefore, ſhe retired from An- 
tony's preſent fury; ſhutting the gates, which were 
fortified with bolts and bars of iron, but in the mean 
time gave orders that a report ſhould be ſpread of her 
death. This news, which ſoon reached Antony, re- 
called all his former love and tenderneſs, This poor 
wretch was now a being ſubje to the guſt of every 
paſſion, and of each of them in extreme. He now 
lamented her death with the fame violence he had but 


a few minutes before ſeemed to defire it. Wretch- 
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« ed man,” cried he to himſelf, „ what is there now 
« worth living for; fince all that could ſooth or ſoften 
« my cares is departed! O Cleopatra,” continued 
he, being got to his chamber, “our ſeparation does 
* not ſa much afflict me, as the diſgrace | ſuffer, in 
“ permitting a woman to inſtru me in the ways of 
% dying.” He then called one of his freedmen, 
named Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill 
him, whenever fortune ſhould drive him to this Jaſt 
reſource. Eros being now commanded to perform 
his promiſe, this faithtul follower drew the ſword, as 
if going to execute his orders, but turning his face, 
plunged it into his own boſom, and died at his maſter's 
feet. Antony for a while hung over his faithful ſer— 
vant, and commeoding his fidelity, took up the ſword, 
with which, ſlabbing himſelf in the belly, he fel! 
backward upon a littie couch. 1 hough the wound 
was mortal, yet the blood (topping, he recovered his 
ſpirits, and earneſtly conjured thoſe who were come 
into the room to put an end to his life; but they all 
fled, being ſeized with fright and horror, He there- 
fore continued in this manner for ſome time, {lil} cry- 
ing out and writhing with pain, till he was informed 


by one of the queen's ſecretaries that his miſtreſs was 
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fill alive. He then earneſtly deſired to be carried to 
the place where ſhe was They accordingly brought 
him to the gate of the ſepulchre ; but Cleopatra, who 
would not permit it to be opened, appeared at the win- 
dow, and threw down cords 1n order to pull him up. 
In this manner, aſſiſted by her two female attendants, 
ſhe raiſed him all bloody from the ground ; and while 
yet ſuſpended in the air, he continued ſtretching out 
his hands to encourage her, Cleopatra and her maids 
had only juſt ſtrength ſufficient to raiſe him; and at 
laſt, with much ſtraining they effected their purpoſe, 
and carried him to a couch, on which they gently laid 
him. Here ſhe gave way to her forrow, tearing her 
cloaths, bcating her breaſt, and kiſſing the wound of 
which he was dying. She called upon him as her 
lord, her huſband, her emperor, and ſeemed to have 
forgot her own diſtreſſes in the greatneſs of her ſuffer» 
ings. Antony entreated her to moderate the tranſports 
of her grief, and aſked for ſome wine, either becauſe 
he was thirſty, or thought it would haſten his end : 
aſter he had drank he entreated Cleopatra to endea- 
vour to preſerve her life, if ſhe could do it with ho- 
nour: and recommended Proculus, a friend of Au— 
guſtus, as one ſhe might rely on to be her inter- 
ceſſor. He exhorred her not to lament for his 
misfortunes, but to congratulate him vpon his former 
felicity, ro conſider him as one who had lived the 
moit powerful of men, and at laſt died by the hand 
of a Roman. Jult as he was done ſpeaking, he ex- 
pred, and Proculus made his appearan: e by command 
of Auguſtus, who had been informed of Antony's def- 
perate conduct. te was ſent 10 try all means of get— 


ting Cleopatra into his power, Auguſtus having a dou- 


ble motive for his fohcnude on this occaſion: one, to 
prevent her deſtroying the treaturcs ſhe had taken with 
her into the tomb; the other to preſerve her perfon as 
an ornament to grace his triumph. Cleopatra, hows 
ever, was upon her guard, a d would not confer with 
Proculus, except through the gate, which was well 
ſecured. In the mean ume, while he deſignedly drew 
out the conference to {ome lengh, and had given Gal- 
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Jus, one of his fellow ſoldiers, directions to carry on 
the converſation in his abſence, he entered with two 
more by the window at which Antony had been drawn 
up. As ſoon as he was entered he ran down to the 
gate; and one of the women crying out, that they were 
taken alive ; Cleopatra, perceiving what had happened, 
drew a poniard, and attempted to ſtab herſelf ; but 
Proculus prevented the blow, gently remonſtrated that 
ſhe was cruel in refuſing ſo good a prince as his maſter 
was, the pleaſure of diſplaying his clemency. He then 
forced the poniard out of her hand, and examined her 
cloaths to be certain ſhe had no poiſon about her, 
Thus leaving every thing ſecured, he went to acquaint 
his maſter with his proceedings, 

Auguſtus was extremely pleaſed at finding her in 
his power; he ſent Epaphroditus to bring her to his 
palace, and to watch her with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. He was likewiſe ordered to uſe her, ir 
every teſpect, with that deference, and ſubmiſhon 
which was due to her rank; and to do every thing in 
his power to render her captivity agreeable. She was 
permitted to have the honour of granting Antony 
the rites of burial, and furniſhed with every thing 
ſhe deſired, that was becoming his dignity to receive, 
or her love to offer. Yet ſtill ſhe Janguiſhed under 
her new confinement, Her exccflive ſorrow, her many 
loſſes, and the blows ſhe had given her boſom, pro- 
duced a fever which ſhe ſeemed willing to encreaſe. 
She reſolved to abſtain from taking any nouriſhment, 
under the pretence of a regimen neceſſary for her dil- 
order; but, Auguſtus, being made acquainted with 
the real motive, by her phyſician, began to threaten 
her, with regard to her children, in caſe ſhe perſiſted, 
This was the only puniſhment that could now affect 
her; ſhe allowed herſelf to be treated as they thought 
proper, and received whatever was preſcribed for her 
recovery. | 

In the mean time, Auguſtus made his entry into 
Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the fears of the 
inhabitants, by converſing familiarly as he went along 
with Areus, a philoſopher, and a native of the place. 
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The citizens, however, trembled at his approach; and 
when he placed himſelf upon the tribunal, they pro- 
{trated themſelves, with their faces to the ground, be- 
fore him, like criminals who waited the ſentence of 
their execution. Auguſtus preſently ordered them to 
riſe, telling them, that three motives induced him to 
pardon them: his reſpe& for Alexander, who was 
the founder of their city ; his admiration of its beauty 
and his friendſhip for Areus, their fellow citizen T'wo 
only ot particular note were put to death upon this oc- 
caſion; Anrony's eldeſt ſon Antyllus, and Cæſario, the 
ſon of Julius Cæſar, both betrayed into his hands by 
their reſpective tutors, who themſelves ſuffered for 
their perũdy ſhortly after As for the reſt of Cleo- 
patra's children, he treated them with great gentleneſs, 
leaving them to the care of thoſe who were entruſted 
with their education, who had orders to provide them 
with every thing luitable to their birth. When ſhe 
was recovered from her late indiſpoſition, he came to 
viſit her in perſon ; ſhe received him lying upon a 
couch, in a careleſs manner; and npon his entering 
the apartment, roſe up to proſtrate herſelf before him. 
She was drefled in nothing but a loole robe; her mis- 
fortunes had given an air of ſeverity to her features, 
her hair was diſhevelled, her voice trembling, her 
complexion pale, and her eyes red with weeping. Yet 
ſtill her natural beauty ſeemed to gleam through the 
diltrefſes that ſurrounded her; and the graces of her 
motion, and the alluring ſoftneſs of her looks, (till 
bore teſtimony to the forme power of her charms, 
Auguitus raiſed her with his ufual complaiſance, and 
deſiring her to fit, placed himſelf befide her. Cleo— 
patra had been prepared tor this wter view, and made 
uſe of every method the could think of, to propuate the 
CONqUETOUT. Sus tried dpoOloOp'cs, ENtU<EatES 411d alu es: 
ments, to obtain his favour, and ſoften his reſent ent. 
he began by attemyring to juſtity her conduct ; but 
when ner art and ſkill failed a nt manitelt proofs, . 
ſhe turned her detence into lup heations, dhe 1aiked 
of Cirtar's humanity to thole ia Qilliets ; the read lome 
of his letters to her, tull of tenderneſs, and enlarged up- 
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on the long intimacy that had paſt between them. 


« But of what ſervice, cricd ſhe, are now all his be- 
«© nefits to me! Why could 1 not die with him! Yet 
cc 


he ſtill lives, methinks I ſee him ſtill before me, he 
“ revives in you.” Auguſtus was no ſtranger to this 
method of addreſs, but he remained firm againſt all 
attacks, anſwering always with a cold indifference, 
which obliged her to give her attempts a different turn, 
She now addieſſed his avarice, preſenting him with an 
inventory of her treaſure and jewels. This gave oc- 
caſion to a very ſingular ſcene, which ſhews that the 
little decorums of breeding were then, by no means; 
ſo carefully attended to as at preſent. One of her 
ſtewards having alleged that the inventory was defec- 
tive, and that ſhe had ſecreted a part of her effects, 
ſhe fell into a violent paſhon, ſtarted from her couch, 


and catching him by the hair, gave him feveral blows | 


on the face. Auguſtus ſmiled at her indignation, and 
leading her to the couch, defired her to be paciſied. 
To this ſhe rephed, that ſhe could not bear being 1n- 
ſulted in the piefence of one whom ſhe fo bighly ef- 


teemed. And ſuppoſing,” cricd ſhe, ** that l have 


i« ſecreted a few rrifles, am 1 to blame, when the y are | 


* reſerved not for myſelf, but for L:via and Octavia, 
„hom I hope to make my interceſſors with you ?”? 
This excule, which intimated a deſire of living, was 
not difagreeable to & ugul'us, who politely aſſured her, 
that the was at hbeity to keep whatever ſhe had re- 
ſerved, and that in every thing the ſhuuld be ic- 


dulged io the height of her expeRations. He then | 
took ſeave, and departed ; imagining he had recon- | 


ciled her to life, and ro the indignity of being ſhewr 
in the intended tiiumph, which he was preparing for 
his return to Rome: but in this he was deceived, 
Cleopatra all this time had kept a correſpondence 
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with Lolabella, a young Roman of high birth, in | 


the camp of Avgullus; who, perhaps, from com- 
palſion or [trunger motives, was intereſted in the mis- 
fortunes of that princeſs, From him ſhe learnt the in- 
tentions of Aupuſtus, and that he was determined to 
ſend her off ia three days, together with her children, 
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to Rome. She now therefore determined upon dy- 


' ing ; but previouſly entreated permiſſion to pay her ob- 


Jations at Antony's tomb. This requeſt being grant- 
ed her, ſhe was carried with her two female attend- 
ants, to the ſtately monument where he was laid. 


| There ſhe threw herſelf upon his cofhn, bewailed her 


0 
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captivity, and renewed her proteſtations not to ſur- 
vive him. She then crowned the tomb with gar- 
lands of flowers; having kiſſed the coffin a thouſand 
times, ſhe returned home, to execute her fatal re(9- 
lution, Having bathed, and ordered a ſumptuous 
banquet, ſhe attired herſelf in the moit ſplendid man- 
ner. She then feaſted as uſual, and ſoon after order- 
ed all but her two attendants, Charmion and Iras, to 
leave the room. Then, having previouſly ordered an 
aſp to be ſectetly conveyed to her in a batket of fruit, 
ſhe ſent a letter to Auguſtus, informing him of her 
fatal purpoſe, and deſiting to be buried in the fame 
tomb with Antony, Avguſtus, upon receiving this 
letter, inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers to itop her in- 
tentions, but they arrived too late. Upon entering 
the chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon 
a gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near 
her, Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was ſtretch 
£d lifeleſs at the fect of her miſtreſs; and Charnnon 
herſelf, almoſt expiring, was ſettling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra's head ** Alas!“ cried one of the meften— 
gers, „was this well done, Charnion ?? © Ves,“ 
replied ſhe, “it is well done; ſuch a death becomes 
* a glorious queen, deſcended from a race of noble 
** anceſtors.” On pronouncing theſe words, the tell 
down and died with her much loved miſtreſs. There 
are ſome circuni[tances in the death of this celebrated 
woman, that intereſt our affections, contrary to the 
dictates of our reaſon, 'I huugh with ſcarce any vas 
Juable talent but that of cunning, and ſcarce any other 
ornament but that of beauty, yet we pity her fate, 
and ſympathiſe with her diltrefles. She died at the 
age of thirty-nine, after having reigned twenty-two 
years. Her death put an end to the monarchy 1n 
Egypt, which had flouriſhed there for immemorial 
ages, Augultus 
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Auguſtus ſeemed much troubled at Cleopatra's 
death, as it deprived him of a principal ornament in 
his intended triumph. However, the manner of it 
a good deal exalted her character among the Romans, 
with whom ſuicide was conſidered as a virtue, Her 
dying requeſt was complied with, her body being laid 
by Antony's, and a magnificent funeral prepared for 
her and her two faithful attendants. By the death of 
Antony, Auguſtus was now become complete maſter 
of the Roman empire. He ſoon after returned to 
Rome in triumph; where, by ſumptuous feaſts and 
magnificent ſhews, he began to obliterate the impreſ- 
ſions of his former cruelty, and from thence: forward 
reſolved to ſecure by his clemency, a throne, the 
foundation of which was laid in blood, He was 
now at the head of the moſt extenſive empire that 
mankind had ever concurred in obeying. The for- 
mer ſpirit of the Romans, and thoſe characteriſtic 
marks that diſtinguiſhed them from others, was total- 
ly loſt. "The city was now inhabited by a concourſe 
from all the countries of the world, and being conſe- 
quently diveſted of all juſt patriotic principles, per- 
haps a monarchy was the beſt form of governmen! 
that could be found to unite its members. However. 
it is very remarkable, that during theſe long conten- 
tions among themſelves, and theſe horrid devaſtation 
by civil war, the ſtate was daily growing more turmi- 
dable and powerful, and completed the deſtruction cf 
all the kings who preſumed to oppoſe it. A modern 
politician® pretends to prove upon principle, that 
this muſt be the caſe in every ſtate long harailed by 
civil war. in ſuch a ſeaſon,” ſays he, ** the no- 
&« bility, the citizens, the artiſans, the peaſants, in 
&« ſhort, the whole body of the people, become ſol- 
« diers; and when peace has united all the contend» 
« ing parties, this ſtate enjoys great advantages over 
„ others, whoſe ſubjects are generaily ciuzens, Be- 
& fides, civil wars always produce great men; as 
« then is the ſeaſon when merit is ſought for, and 
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tt talents become conſpicuous.” However this may 
be, there never was a time when Rome was ſo mag- 
nificent, ſo populous and ſo refined. The empire 
was now brought very near its utmoſt extent, It 
contained in Europe, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Greece, 
Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, Britain, and ſome part 
of Germany, In Aſia, all thoſe provinces, which 
went under the name of Aſia Minor, together with 
Armenia, Syria, Judza, Meſopotamia and Media, 
In Africa, almoſt all thoſe parts of it which were 
then ſuppoſed habitable ; namely, Egypt, Numidia, 
Mauritania and Lybia; the whole of the empire 
comprizing an extent of between three and four thou- 
{and miles in length, and half as much in breadth. 
As to the yearly revenues of the empire, they have 
been computed to about forty millions of our money. 
The number of the citizens amounted to four mil— 
lions and ſixty three thouſand men, women and chil— 
dren; a number, at leaſt, four times greater than 
that of London, at preſent the moſt populous city in 
the world. As to the improvements in polite learn— 
ing, they exceeded all that preceded them, and have 
never fince been equalled. Beſides Virgil, and Ho- 
race, and Ovid, poets, whoſe names it is ſufficient 
to mention; Livy, the hiſtorian, graced this period; 
a writer whoſe works are as much ſuperior to thoſe 
of any other hiſtorian, as the actions he undertook to 
record were greater. Without either pedantry or af- 
fectation, it may be ſaid, that none have ever been 
comparable to him; and in whatever point of view 
his books may be conſidered, whether in point of 
accuracy, eloquence or vigour of imagination, he has 
ſet mankind a model of the grandeſt ſubject, treated 
in the moſt becoming manner. 


CHAP. 
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C-11-:A- FP; IHE; 
From the death of Antony to the death of Auguſtus, 


U. C. Tur government having now taken 2 
725. permanent form it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
hiſtory can teem with ſuch ſtriking events, 

as during that period in which the conſtitution was 
ſtruggling for freedom. But a dearth of hiſtorica! 
occurrences is generally the happineſs of the people. 
In fact, Rome never enjoyed an interval of fo much 
proſperny as during the continuance of the reign of 
Auguſtus From the moment he wanted a rival he 
gave up his cruelty; and being entirely without ar 
opvoſcr, he ſeemed totally diveſted of ſuſpicion. His 
firlt care was to aſſure himſelf of the friends of Ar 
tony ; to which end he publicly reported that he has 
burnt all Antony's letters and papers withuut reatiing 
them, convinced that while any though! themſelves 


ſuſpe cted they would be fearful of even offering him 


their friendſhip. His next ſtroke of politics was to 
eſtabliſh order, or rather permanent ſervitude; for, 
when once the ſovereignty is uſurped in a free (tate, 
every tranſaction on which an unlimited authority can 
be founded is called a regulation: however as th: 
greateſt number of thoſe that raiſe their fortunes 4, 


ſume new titles, to authoriſe their power, Auguſtus 


reſolved to conceal his new power under uſual names 
and ordinary dignities. He cauſed himſelf to be ſtil— 
ed emperor, to preſerve authority over the army; be 
made himle't to be created tribune, to manape the 

cople ; and the prince of the ſenate, to govern there. 

hus uniting in his own perſon ſo many differen! 
powers, he charged hinfelf allo with the cares be- 
longing to each ſeparate department; and while he 
dia the greateſt good to others, fully gratißed bis 
ambition in the diſcharge of his duty in this man- 
ner the people's intereſts and his ambition ſeemed to 
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{co-operate ; and while he governed all, he let them 
imagine that they were governing themſelves, 

For this purpoſe, as he had gained the kingdom by 
his army, he refolved to govern it by the ſenate. This 
body, though greatly fallen from their ancient ſplen— 


. dor, he knew to be the beſt ordered, and moſt capable 
of wiſdom ard juſtice, To theſe therefore he gave 
the chief power in the adminiſtration of his govern- 
2 ment, while he ſtill kept the people and the army 
ar ſtedfaſt to him by donatives, and acts of favour. By 
5: | theſe means all the odium of juſtice fell upon the ſe- 
hate, and all the popularity of pardon was ſolely his 
cn. Thus reſtoring to the ſenate their ancient ſplen- 
e. dor, and diſcountenancing all corruption, he pretend- 
add to reſerve to himſelf a very moderate ſhare of au- 
* thority, which none could refuſe him: namely, an 
he] abſolute power to compel all ranks of the ſtate to do 
their duty. This, in fact, was reſerving abſolute do- 
lis] minion in his own hands; but the miſguided people 
began to look upon his moderation with aſtoniſhment: 
they conſidered themſelves as reſtored to their former 
Nh 


freedom, except in the capacity of promoting ſedition 
aud the ſenate ſuppoſed their power re- eſlabliſned in 
all things but their tendency to injuſtice. It was even 
' ſaid that the Romans, by ſuch a government, loſt no- 
thing of the happineſs that liberty could produce; 
and were exempt from all the misfortunes it could oc- 
caſion. | his obſervation might have ſome truth un- 
der ſuch a monarch as Auguſtus now appeared to be; 
but they were taught to change their ſentiments under 
his ſucceſſors, when they. found themſelves afflicted 
©} with all the puniſhments that tyranny could inflict or 
| ſcoition make acc Hlary. 
2 After having eſtabſithed this admirable order, Au— 
guſtus found himſelt agrtared by different inclinations, 
and - onlideced a long time whether he ſhould keep the 
empiie, or reſtore the pe. ple to their ancient liberty. 
„Ihe examples of Syi!z and Cæſar variouſly operated 
upon him, He conhdered that Sylla, who had volun- 
taril'y quired the d ctatorſhip, died peaceably in the 
midit of his enemies; and Cz:far, who had kept it, 
Was 
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was aſſaſſinated by his moſt intimate friends, who glo- 
ried in the action. Struggling with this troubleſome 
uncertainty, he diſcovered the diſorder of his mind to 
his two principal friends, Agrippa and Mzcenas, 
Agripppa, who had gained him the empire by his va- 
Jour, adviſed him to reſign it; either impelled by pz. 
triotiſm, or a deſire to ſeize upon what ſhould be thu; 
laid down. Mzacenas, however, was of a contrary 
opinion, This miniſter, ſo famous for patronizing the 
mea of genius of his time, had much merit, but waz 
effeminate and tender. More an admirer of the uſetu! 
than the ſplendid virtues, he was better ſatisfied with 
what benefited the people than raiſed their admiration: 
belides, he might have been influenced by ſelf-inte- 
reſted motives in the advice he gave; for being more 
capable adviſing than of acting, and entirely formed 
for the cabinet, he hoped to obtain thoſe honours from 
a maſter which he could not force from the people, 
with whom he muſt have raiſed himſclf by his own 
Yroper powers, and ated with vigorous independence. 
He therefore entreated Auguſtus to conſider rather 
what was advantageous to his country than alluring to 
himſelf; he likened the republic to a ſhip fraught with 
paſſengers, but totally deſtitute of a pilot: he conh- 
dered it as now grown almoſt a wreck, though ſafely 
brought into harbour, and in the utmoſt danger of 
ſinking, if once more puſhed from ſhore. He deſcrib- 
ed the empiie as now too preat and unwieldy to ſub- 
ſiſt without the molt vigorous maſter, and likely to 
fall into pieces under a variety of rulers. To theſe? 
he added a diſſuaſive, perhaps ſtill more prevailing ; 
namely. the ſafety of the emperor, which nothing but 
his preſent authority could ſecure, "Thoſe reaſons 
prevailed upon a mind already too well inclined 1: 
preſerve that power which it had ſo hardly laboured 
to obtain. From that time Auguſtus adopted the ad- 
vice of Mxzceras, not only in this inſtance, but on 
every other occaſion By the inſtructions of that 
great miniſter, he became gentle, affable and humane. 
By his advice it was that he ſet a reſolution of never 
being concerned at what was ſaid againſt him. How- 
ever, 
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ever, in order to avoid obloquy as much as poſſible, he 
encouraged men of learning, and gave them much of 
his time and his friendſhip. They in return re- 
lieved his moſt anxious hours, and circulated his 
praiſe through the empire, 

Thus having given peace and happineſs to the em- 
pire, and being convinced of the attachment of all the 
orders of the ſtate to his perſon, he reſolved upon im- 
preſſing the people with an idea of his magnanimity 
allo, This was nothing leſs than making a ſhew of 
reſigning his authority; wherefore, having previouſly 
inſtructed his creatures in the ſenate how to act, he ad- 
dreſſed them in a ſtudied ſpeech, importing the diffi- 
culty of governing ſo extenſive an empire, a taſk, 
which, he ſaid, none but the immortal gods were 
equal to, He modeſtly urged his own inability, 
though impelled by every motive to undertake it; and 
then, with a degree of ſeeming generoſity, freely gave 
up all that power, which, as he obſerved, his arms bad 
gained, and the ſenate had confirmed. This power he 
repeatedly offered to reſtore, giving them to under- 
ſtand that the true ſpirit of the Romans was not loſt 
in him. 'I his ſpeech operated upon the {cnate vari- 
ouſly, as they were more or leſs in the ſecret ; many 
believed the ee of his profeſſions, and therefore 
regarded his conduct as an act of heroiſm unequalled 
by any thing that had hitherto appeared in Rome; 
others, equally ignorant of his motives, diſtruſted his 
deſigns. Some there were who, having greatly ſut- 
fered during the late popular commotions, were fear- 
ful of having them renewed ; but the majority, who 
were entirely devoted to his intereſts, and inſtructed 
by his minitters, frequently attempted to interrupt 
lim while ſpeaking, and received his propoſal with 
pretended indignation. 'Thele unanimouſly beſought 
him not to reſign the adminiſtration ; but upon his 
continuing to decline their requeſt, they in a manner 
compelled him to comply. However, that his perfon 
might be in greater ſecurity, they immediately de- 
creed the pay of his guard to be doubled. On the 
other hand, that he might ſeem to make ſome con- 

celions 
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ceſſions on his fide, he permitted the ſenate to goverr 
the weak internal provinces of the empite, while the 
moſt powerful provinces, and thoſe that required the 
greateſt armies tor their defence, were taken entirely 
under his own command. Over thele he aſſumed the 
government but ſor ten years, leaving the people (ti]] jn 
hopes of regaining their ancient freedom; but, at th: 
ſame time, laying his meaſures ſo well, that his go- 
vernment was renewed every ten years to his death. 

This ſhew of a reſignation only ſerved to confirm 
him in the empire and the hearts of the people, New 
honours were heaped upon him; he was then firſt 
called Auguſtus, a name I have hitherto uſed, as that 
by which he is beſt known in hiſtory, A laurel was 
ordered to be planted at his gates. His houſe was 
called the palace, to diſtinguith it from that of ordi- 
nary citizens, He was confirmed in the title of fa- 
ther of his country, and his perſon declared facred 
and inviolable. In ſhort, flatrery ſeemed on the rack to 
find out new modes of pleaſing him; but though he 
deſpiſed the arts of the —— he permitted their ho- 
mage, well knowing that among mankind, titles pro- 
duce a reſpect which enforces authority. 

Upon entering into his tenth conſulſhip, the ſenate 
by oath approved of all his acts, and ſet him wholly 
above the power of the laws. They ſome time after 
offered to ſwear to not only all the laws he had made, 
but ſuch as he ſhould make for the future, It was then 
cuſtomary with fathers upon their death beds, to com- 
mand their children to carty oblations to the Capito! 
with this inf{cripii ng, That ar the Gay of their deaths 
they left Auguitus in tealth It was determined that 
no man ſhould be put to death on ſuch days as the 
emperor entered the cry. Upon a dearth of provt- 
ſions, the yeople in a body enticated him to accept of 
tne dictatorſu p; but, though he undertook to be pro- 


Curator of the provitions, yet, he would by no means 


accept of the title of dictator, which had been abo- 
lined by a law made when Antony was conſul 

This accumulation of titles and employ ments, how- 
Ever, did not, 1a the lealt, diminich his aſliduity in 
flliog 
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filing the duties of each. Several very wholeſome 
edits were paſſed by his command, tending to ſuppreſs 
corruption in the ſenate, and licentiouſneſs in the peo- 
ple. He ordained that none ſhould exhibit a ſhow 
f | 

of gladiators without orders from the ſenate, and then 
no oftener than twice a year, nor with more than a 
hundred and twenty at a time. This law was ex- 
tremely neceſſary at ſo corrupt a period of the empire, 
when whole armies of theſe unfortunate men were 
brought at once upon the {lage, and compelled to 
fight often till half of them were ſlain. It had been 
uſual allo with the knights, and ſome women of the 
firſt diſtinction, to exhibit themſelves as dancers upon 
the theatre ; he ordered that not only they, but their 
children and grand-children, ſhould be reſtrained 
from ſuch exerciſes for the future. He fined many 


that had refuſed to marry at a certain age, and re- 
warded ſuch as had many children. He ordained 
that virgins ſhould not be married until twelve years 
of age; and permitted any perſon to kill an adulterer 
taken in the fact. He enacted that the ſenate ſhould 
be always held with great reverence, adding to its au- 
thority what he had taken fiom its power. He made 
2 law, that no mian ſhould have the freedom of the 
city without a previous examination into his merit 
and character. He appointed new rales and limits to 
the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and was himſelf very ſtrict 
in the obſervance of them. With regard to players, 
of whom he was very fond, he fſevercly examined 
their morals, not allowing the leait licentiouſnels in 
their lives, nor indecency in their actions. Though 

' he encouraged the athletic exerciſes, yet he would 
not permit women to be preſent at them; holding it 

' unbecaming the modeſty of the ſex, to be ſpectators 
of theſe ſports, which were performed by naked men. 
la order to prevent bribery in ſuing for offices, he 
took conſiderable ſums of money from the candidates, 
by way of pledge; and if any indirect practices were 
proved againſt them, they were obliged to forfeit all. 
Slaves had been hitherto diſallowed to confeſs any 
| thing againſt their own maſters ; but he aboliſhed the 
N practice, 
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practice, and firſt ſold the ſlave to another; which al- 
2 the property, his examination became free. 
Theſe and many other laws, all tending to reform 
vice, or deter from crimes, gave the manners of the 
people another complexion ; ſo that the rough charac- 
ter of the Roman was now ſoftened into that of the 
refined citizen. 

Indeed his own example a good deal tended to hu- 
maniſe his fellow citizens ; for being placed above all 
equality, he had nothing to fear from condeſcenſion: 
wherefore he was familiar with all, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be reprimanded with the moſt patient humility, 
Though he was, by the ſingle authority of his ſtation, 
capable of condemning, or acquitting whomſoever he 
thought proper ; yet he gave the Jaws their proper 
courſe, and even ſometimes pleaded for thoſe he de- 
fired to protect. Thus Primus the governor of Mace- 
donia, having a day affigned him for making war upon 
the Odriſii, a neighbouring ſtate, as he ſaid, by the 
command of Auguſtus, the latter denied the charge, 
upon which the advocates for Primus deſired to know, 
with an inſolent air, what brought Auguſtus into 
court, or who had ſent for him? To this the emperor 
ſubmiſſively replied, ** The Commonwealth; an an- 
ſwer which greatly pleaſed the people. Upon another 
occaſion, one of his veteran ſoldiers entreated his 

rotection in a certain cauſe; but Auguſtus taking 
larle notice of his requeſt, deſired him to apply to an 
advocate. Ah!” replied the ſoldier, “ it was not 
e by proxy | ſerved you at the battle of Actium.“ 
This reply pleaſed Auguſtus ſo much, that he pleaded 
his cauſe in perſon, and gained it for him, He was 
extremely affable, and returned the ſalutations of the 
meaneſt perſons. One day a perſon preſented him a 

tition, but with ſo much awe, that Auguſtus was 
diſpleaſed with his meanneſs. What! friend,” 
cried he, “you ſeem as if you were offering ſome- 
« thing to an elephant, and not to a man; be bolder.” 
One day, as he was ſitting on the tribunal, in judg- 
ment, Mæcenas, perceiving by his omar: that he 


was inclined to be ſevere, attempted to ſpeak to him; 
but 
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but not being able to get up to the tribunal for the 
crowd, he threw a paper into his Jap, on which was 
wrote, © Ariſe, executioner.” Auguſtus read it with - 
oat any diſpleaſure, and immediately riſing, pardoned 
thuſe whom he was diſpoſed to condemn. But what 
molt of all ſhewed a total alteration in his diſpoſition, 
was his treatment to Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grand» 
ſon. This nobleman had entered into a very dange- 


tous conſpiracy againſt him; but the plot was diſco» 


vered before it was ripe for execution. Auguſtus, for 
ſome time, debated with himſelf how to act; but, at 
laſt, his clemency prevailed ; he therefore ſent for 
thoſe who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, 
diſmiſſed them all. But he was reſolved to mortify 
Cinna, by the greatneſs of his generoſity: for, addreſ- 
ſing him in particular, “I have twice,” ſays he, 
given you your life; firſt, as an enemy; now, as a 
« conſpirator; | now give you the conſulſhip : let us 
only contend in ſhewing, whether my confidence or 
« your fidelity ſhall be victorious.” This generoſity, 
which the emperor very happily timed, had fo good 
an effect, that, from that inſtant, all conſpiracies 
ceaſed againſt him. 

In the practice of ſuch virtues as theſe, he paſſed a 
long reign of above forty pears, in which the happi-/ 
nels of the people ſeemed to conſpire with his own : 
not but that there were wars in the diſtant provinces of 
the empire, during, almoſt, the whole reign ; however, 
they were rather the quelling inſurrections, than the 
extending dominions ; for he had made it a rule to 
carry on no operations, in which ambition, and not the 
ſafety of the (tate, was concerned. In fact, he ſeem- 
ed the firſt Roman, who aimed at gaining a character 
by the arts of peace alone; and who obtained the af- 
fections of the ſoldiers, without any military talents 
of his own. Nevertheleſs, the Roman arms, under 
his lieutenants, were crowned with ſucceſs. The 
Cantabrians, in Spain, who had revolted, were more 


than once quelled by Tiberius, his ſtep-ſon; Agrippa, 


: 
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: 


his ſon-in-law; and Alius Lama, who followed 
them to their inacceſhble mountains, there blocked 
them up, and compelled them by famine to ſurrender 

at 
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at diſcretion, The Germans alſo gave ſome uneaſineſh, 
by their repeated incurſions into the territories of Gaul, | 
but were repreſſed by Lollius. The Rhetians were 
conquered by Druſus, the brother of Tiberius. The 
Beſſi and Silatæ, barbarous nations, making an irrup- 
tion into Thrace, were overthrown by Piſo, governor 
of Pamphylia, Who gained triumphal honours. The 
Dacians were repreſſed with more than one defeat: the 
Armenians alſo were brought in due ſubjection by 


Caius, his grandſon. The Getulians, in Africa, took] 


up arms; but were ſubdued by the conſul, Caius Col. 
ſus, who thencereceived the ſurname of Getulicus. A 
dangerous war alſo was carried on againſt the Dalma-. 
tians and Pannonians, who having acquired preat 
ſtrength by the continuance of a long peace, gathered 
an army of two hundred thouſand foot, and nine 


thouſand horſe, threatening Rome itſelf with deſtruc-| 


tion. Levies were therefore made in Italy with the 
utmoſt expedition; the veteran troops were recalled 


from all parts, and Auguſtus went to Ariminum, for] 


the greater convenience of giving his directions. And 
indeed, though perſonal valour was by no means his 
moſt ſhining ornament, yet no man could give wiſer 
orders upon every emergency, or go with greater dil- 
patch into all parts of his dominions than he. This 
war continued near three years, being principally ma- 
naged by Tiberius and Germanicus, the latter of 
whom gained great reputation againſt theſe fierce and 
barbarous multitudes. Upon their reduction, Bato, 
their leader, being ſummoned before the tribunal of 
Tiberius, and being demanded how he could offer 
to revolt againſt the power of Rome? the bold bar- 
barian replied, ©* That the Romans, and not he, were 
« the aggreſſors, ſince they had ſent, inſtead of dog; 
„ and ſhepherds to ſecure their flocks, only 

U. C. wolves and bears to devour them.” Bot 
752. the war which was moſt fatal to the Ro. 
man intereſts, during this reign, was that 

which was managed by Quintilius Varus. "This ge- 


neral, invading the territories of the Germans, was | 


induced to follow the enemy among the foreſts ar 


marſhes, with his army in ſeparate bodies: there be 
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was attacked by night, entirely cut off, with his 
whole army. I heſe were the beſt and choiceſ! legi- 
ons of the whole empire, either for valour, diſcipline 
or experience. The affliction, from this defeat, 
ſeemed to {ink very deep upon the mind of Auguſtus. 
Te was often heard to cry out, in a tone of anpuiſh, 
nintilius Varus, reitore me my legions;“ and 
Pa hiſtorians pretended to ſay, that he never after 
recovered the former ſerenity of his temper. 

But he had ſome uneaſineſs of a domeſtic nature, 
in his own family, that contributed to diſtreſs him : 
he had married Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, by 
the conſent of her huſband, at a time ſhe was fix 
months gone with child. This was an imperious wo- 
man, and conſcious of being beloved, ſhe contre uled 
him, after at her pleaſure. She had two ſons by her 
former huſband; Tiberius, the elder, whom ſhe 
greatly loved; and Druſus, who was born three 
months after he had been married to Aupuſ! ys and 
who was thought to be his own fon. T he eldeſt of 
theſc, Tiberius, whom he afterwards domed; and 
who ſucceeded him in the empire, was a good general, 
but of a ſuſpicious and obſtinate temper; {o thai 
though he was ſerviceable to Avpuftus in his forcipo 
wars, yet he gave him but little quiet at home. He 
was at laſt obliged to go into exile for ſive 50 278, 0 
the iſland of Rhodes, where he chiefly ſhent his time 
in a retired manner, converſing with the Greeks, ar, 
addicting hini{clf- to literature; of which, hawk ever, 
he made afterwards but a bad uſe. Drutis, the othe 
ſon of Livia, died in his return from an expedition 
againſt the Germans, leaving Auguſtus inconſolable 
for his loſs, But * greateſt affliction was, hes CON - 
duct of his daughter Julia, whom he had by Scri- 
bonia, his emer wife. This woman, whom he 
marrricd to his general Agrippa, and after his death 

Tiberius, {et no bounds to her je Not 
contented with enjoying her pleafurcs, the ſeemed 
alſo eurneſſ in procuring the infamy of her proftitutions, 
Auguſtus, for a long time, would not believe the ac- 

counts he daily heard of her corduct; but, at laft, 

Vol. II. 2 could 
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could not help obſerving them. He found ſhe was ar- 
rived at that exceſs of wantonneſs and prodigality, that 
ſhe had her nocturnal appointments in the molt public 
parts of the city; the very court, where her father 
reſided, not being exempt from her debaucheries, 
He, at firſt, had thoughts of putting her to death: but, 
after ſome conſideration, he baniſhed her to Pandata- 
ria; forbidding her the uſe of wine, and all ſuch delica- 
cies, as could inflame her vicious inclinations ; he or- 
dered alſo, that no perſons ſhould come near her with. 
ont his own permiſſion ; and ſent her mother Scribonia 
with her, to bear her company. Afterwards, when. 
ever any attempted to intercede for Julia, his anſwer 
was, that fire and water ſhould ſooner unite, than 
* he with her.” When ſome perſons, one day, were 
more than uſually urgent with him in her favour, he 
was driven to ſuch an extremity of paſſion, as to wiſh 
that they might have ſuch a daughter. However, 
ſhe had two ſons by Agrippa, named Caius and Lyu- 
cius, from whom great expectations were formed; 
but they died when ſcarcely arrived at man's eſtate; 
Lucius about five years after his father, at Marſeilles; 
and Caius, two years after, on his return to Rome, 
of a wound he had received in Armenia. I hus Av 
guſtus having in a great meaſure, ſurvived all his 
nearc{t relations, at length, in the ſeventy-fourt! 
year of his age, began to think of retiring, in good 
earneſt, from the fatigues of ſtate; and, in ſome mes 
ſure, of conſtituting Tiberius ſucceſſor in his uſu 
employments. He deſired the ſenate to falute him nd 


longer at the palace according to their cuſtom ; nor ti 


take it amiſs, if, for the future, he could not conver 
with them as formerly. From this time Tiberius wa 


joined in the government of the provinces with hin» 


and inveſted with almoſt the ſame authority. Hou 


ever, Auguſtus could not entirely forſake the admir 


tration of the (tate, which habit had mixed with!“ 


ſatisfacticns ; he ſtill continued a warchſul guardian 


its intereſts, and ſhewed himſelf, to the laſt, a lover 
his people. Finding it now, therefore, very incons: 
nient to come to the ſenate, by reaſon of his age, 
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defired to have twenty privy»counſellors aſſigned him 
for a year; and it was decreed, that whatever mea— 
ſures were reſolved upon by them, together with the 
conſuls, ſhould have entirely the force of a law. He 
ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, apprehenſive of his approach- 
ing end ; for he made his will, and delivered it to the 
veſtal virgins. He then ſolemnized the cenſus, or 
numbering the people, whom he found to amount to 
four millions, one hundred and thirty-ſeven thouland ; 
which ſhews Rome to be equal to four of the preat- 
eſt cities of modern times. While thele ceremonics 
were performing, by a mighty concourſe of people in 
the Campus Martius, it is faid. that an eagle flew 
round the emperor ſeveral times, and directing its 
flight to a neighbouring temple, perched over the 
name Agrippa; which was by the Augurs conceived 
to portend the death of the emperor. Shortly after, 
having accompanied Tiberius in his march into Jly- 
ria, as far as Beneventum, he was taken ill at that 
town of a diarrkea, Returning, therefore, from 
thence, he came to Nola, near Capua, and there find - 
og himſelf dangerouſly ill, he ſent for Tiberius, with 
the reſt of his moſt intimate friends and acquaintance, 
He did not continue long to indulge vain hopes of a 
recovery, but, convinced that his end was at hand, 
patiently awaited its arrival. A few hours before his 
death, he ordered a looking glaſs to be brought, and 
his hair to be adjuſted with more than uſual care. 
He then addreſſed his friends, whom he beheld ſur— 
rounding his bed, and detired to know, whether ke 
had properly played his part in life: to which beir 
anſweied in the aflirmatire, he cried out, with his l. 
breath, „ Then give me your applauſe,” and thus, 
in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his ape, after reigning 
forty-one, he expired in the arms of Livia, bidding 
her remember their marriage and fare wel. 

The death of the emperor, when known, cauſed 
inexpreſſible grief throughout the whole Roman em- 
pire ; ſome thought that his wife Livia had ſome hand 
ia haſteniog it, willing to procure the ſucceſſion more 
ſpeedily for her fon, However this be, ſhe took care, 
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creed, that all the women ſhould mourn for him: 
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for ſome time, to keep it concealed, having guarded 
all the paſſages to the palace; ſometimes giving out 
that he was recovered, and then pretending a relapſe, 
At length, having ſettled the ſucceſſion to her mind, 
ſhe publiſhed the emperor's death, and at the ſam: 
time the adoption of Tiberius to the empire. The 
emperor's funeral was performed with great magni. 
ſicence. The ſenators being in their places, 'Fiberivc, 
on whom the care was devolved, began a conſolatory 
oration to them; but ſuddenly ſtopped in the begin- 
ning of his ſpeech, as unable to reſtrain the violence 
of his ſorrow; and, inſtead of continuing, gave his 
notes to Druſus, his ſon, who read them to the ſenate, 
After this, one of the late emperor's freedmen pub- 
licly read his will in the ſenate-houſe, wherein he 
made Tiberius and Livia his heirs ; and by that, Li. 
via was likewile adopted into the ſulian family, and 
honeured with the name of Auguſta He gave con: 
ſiderable legacies to many private perſons, to the Pre. 
torian guards, to the legionary ſoldiers, and to all the 
citizens of Rome, But his reſentment to his daughter 
Julia continued even to the laſt ; he left her a {mall 
legacy indeed, but would neither reſtore her to her fa- 
mily, nor permit her to be buried in the ſepulchre 0! 
her anceſtors. Beſides his will, four other writings of 
his were produced. One, in which he had left inſtruc- 
tions concerning his funeral ; another contained ar 
enumeration of his ſeveral exploits ; a third compriſed 
an account of the provinces, forces and revenues ct 
the empire; and the fourth, was a ſchedule of direct. 
ons to | iberius for governing the empire. Amon; 
theſe, it was found to be his opinion, that no man, how 


reat a favourite ſoever he might be, ſhould be en-!“ 


truſted with too much authority, leſt it ſhould induc: 
him to turn tyrant, Another maxim was, that note 
ſhould deſire to enlarge the empire, which was alrench 


preſerved with difficulty. Thus he ſeemed ſtudious ci f 


ſerving his country to the very laſt, and the ſorrow 0 
the people ſeemed equal to his aſſiduity. It was de 


whole year. Temples were erected to him; divin! 


honou!! 
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honours were allowed him; and one Numerius At- 
ticus a ſenator, willing to convert the adulation of 
the times to his own bens ſit, received a large ſum of 
money, for ſwearing that he ſaw him aſcending into 
heaven; fo that no doubt remained among the people 
concerning his divinity, 

Such were the honours paid to Auguſtus, whoſe 
power began in the ſlaughter, and terminated in the 
happineſs of his ſubjects; ſo that it was ſaid of him, 
„ That it had been good for mankind if he had never 
te been born, or if he never had died.” It is very pro- 
bable, that the cruelties exerciſed in his triumvirate, 
were ſuggeſted by his collegues; or perhaps, he 
thought, in the caſe of Cæſar's death, that revenge was 
virtue. Certain it is, that thoſe ſeverities were, in 
ſome meaſure, neceſſary to reſtore public tranquillity z 
for until the Roman ſpirit was entirely eradicated, no 
monarchy could be ſecure, He gave the government 
an air ſuited to the diſpoſition of the times; he indulg- 
ed his fubje&s in the pride of ſeeing the appearance of 
{ republic, while he made them really happy in the ef- 
fects of a moſt abſolute monarchy, guided by the moſt 
conſummate prudence. In this laſt virtue he ſeems to 
have excelled moſt monarchs ; and, indeed, could we 
ſeparate Octavius from Auguſtus, he wauld be one of 
the moſt faultleſs princes in hiſtory. The long peace 
which his ſubje&s enjoyed during his adminiſtration, 
may be entirely aſcribed to his moderation alone ; and 
about the middle of his reign, the greateſt-part of man- 
kind ſaw themſelves at once, profeſſing obedience to 
one monarch, and in perfect harmony with each other. 
'T his was the time in which our Saviour, Chriſt, came 
into the world, to teach new laws, and give new ſanc- 
tions to the practice of every human virtue. He was 
born in Judea, in the ſeven hundred and fifty ſecond 
year of Rome, the twenty fifth of the reign of Au— 
guftus, and in the four thouſand and third year of 
the world, according to the common computation, 
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8 
Tiberius, the third Emperor. 


4 
9. E. 4 I BERIUS is perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
767, example of a man, by an exceſs of refine- 
A D. 15. ment, deſtroying thoſe very advantages he 
attempts to ſecure. Auguſtus left him in 
poſſeſſion of great popularity, and an happy empire: 
he immediately, however, found means to injure his 
popularity, by claiming as a debt, that homage, 
which his predeceſſor was willing to receive as a fa- 
vour ; and ſubverted the happineſs of the empire, by 
making a diſtinction between the welfare of the prince 
and the people. Thus all his abilities only ſerved to 
heighten his errors, and corrupt his heart; until, in 
the end, his life ſeemed painfully employed, in find- 
ing pretexts for appearing what he might eaſily have 
been; and in deceiving others, by being deceived 
himſelf. 

The firſt object of his ſuſpicion, when he came to 
the empire, was Agrippa Poſthumus, the third and 
only remaining ſon of the general of that time, by 
Julia, daughter of Auguſtus. This youth having ra- 
ther imitated the licentiouſneſs of his mother, than 
the prudence of his father, was baniſhed by Auguſtus 
into the iſland of Planaſtum ; and was now murdered 


by the order of Tiberius, who pretended that it was 


done by the particular appointment of the late em- 
peror, who was ſolicitous for the ſafety of the ſucceſ- 
fon, He even carried his diſhmulation ſo far, that 
when the centurion, who had executed his commands, 
came with the account, Tiberius pretended, that he 
had given no ſuch command, and that he ſhould an— 
ſwer for his conduct before the ſenate, However, 
the buſineſs was huſhed up ſoon after, and no en- 


quiry made after the murderer. 
As 
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As for the people in general, they were now ready 
to ſuffer any injury, without murmuring, Every or- 
der of the ftate was ambitious of ſlavery, and only 
defirous of ſhewing the extent of their obedience, by 
the humility of their adulation. All ſuits and petitions 
were now mare to Tiberius; and he, at the fame time, 
to2k care that nothing material ſhould he done without 
his concurrence, The ſenate was willing enough to 
give up the reins of government; yet he had fo much 
dciſhmulation in his nature, as to with to make his ac- 
ceptance of them the greateſt favour, He began, there- 
fore, in the ſenate, with great art, to deſcant on the 
extent of the Roman empire, and the difficulty of guid- 
ing it with proper {kill ; he then alleged his own in- 
ſufficiency for the taſk, and hinted that no man could 
be a worthy ſucceſſor to Auguſtus. However, as the 
city was ſo happily ornamented with great numbers of 
wife and worthy men, it would be more adviſeable for 
2 number to unite their care and their councils, than 
to lay the whole burden upon him alone, The ſenate, 
however, ſkilled now only in the arts of adulation, be- 
ſought him, in the moſt humble manner, to accept of 
the government; and not to reject a taſk, ro which 
he alone was equal, Tiberius upon this pretending to 
be ſomewhat ſoftened, partly accepted their offers ; 
but alleged, that he was unable to take the charge 
of the whole; however, at their requelt, he declared 
himſelf willing to undertake the protection of any 
one part they aſſigned him, Whereupon Aſinius 
Gallus demanded, what part he was willing to take 
charge of? This unexpected queſtion quite con- 
founded the diſſembling emperor. He, for ſome 
time, remained ſilent; but recovering himſelf, an- 
ſwered, with a ſubtle reſerve, that it ill became him 
to chooſe any one part of that, from which he begged 
a general exemption. Gallus, who now perceived he 
had gone too far, and who, perhaps, only put the 
queſtion to flatter his vanity, very ceadily brought 
himſelf off, by ſaying, 44 That he did not offer that 
„ queſtion, as though he deſigned to divide what was 

„ in 
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© 11 itſeif indiſſoluble; but from his own confeſſion, 
to convince him, that the commonwealth was but 
** one body, and was conſequently to be actuated 
only by one foul.” At length Tiberius, ſeemingly 
overcome by the importunities and clamours of al! 
around him, yielded, by degrees, to their entreaties ; 
and at laſt condeſcended to take upon him the Jabour 
of the government, purely to ſatisfy their wiſhes, ra- 
ther than his own; adding, however, that he would 
keep it only until they ſhould think fit to give repoſe 
to his old age. 
He was now fifty-ſix years old, when he 
U. C. took upon him the government of the Roman 
767. empire. He had long lived in a profound 
A. D. 15. ſlate of diſſimulation under Auguſtus, and 
was not yet hardy enough to ſhew himſelf in 
his real character, In the beginning of his reign no- 
thing appeared but prudence, generoſity and clemency, 
He utterly: rejected many of thoſe great names and ti- 
tles of honour which were ſo liberally offered him by 
the ſenate. He prohibited their erecting ſtatues to 
him but upon certain occaſions, and abſolutely forbade 
their worſhipping, him as a deity, I hoſe juſt praiſes 
alſo which he might have received without cenſure, 
ſeemed irkſome to him; and he appeared to deſire no 
other rewards for his labours in the empire, but the 
conſciouſneſs of having deſerved them. When the 
ſerate offered to ſwear to obey all the ordinances 
which had not only been made, but thoſe he was about 
to enact hereafter, he checked their vile adulation 
obſerving that all ſublunary things were mu*able and 
uncertain, and the higher he was raiſed, his ſtare 


would only be the more expoſed to danger. He diſ— 


ſembled alſo great patience and moderation upon al! 
occaſions ; and although in the ſenate there paſſed 
ſome things contrary to his will, yei he ſeemed not in 
the leaſt offended. Having learned that fome perſons 
had ſpoken ill both of him and his government, he 
ſhewed no reſentment; but mildly replied, That ir 
a free city the tongues of men ought allo to be free, 
When the ſenate would have proceeded againſt forms 
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who had libelled him, he would not conſent; alleging, 
That he had greater and more uſeful employments, 
than to embarraſs himſelf with ſuch trifling concerns; 
adding, I hat the beſt way of puniſhing ſuch as de- 
famed him, was to make the account of his conduct 
uneaſy to them, and by retaliating their contempt, 
When ſome governors. had ſhewn hun a method of 
encreaſing his revenues, he with indignation anſwer— 
cd, That a good ſhepherd ought to ſhear but never 
flea his flock. He made many ſumptuary cdicts 
againſt taverns and places of public reſort; he puniſh- 
cd diſhoneſt matrons, and even prohibited kiſſing by 
way of ſalutation. He was very vigilant in ſuppreſſ- 
ing robberies and ſeditions, and cauſed juſtice to be 
duly and regularly adminiſtered in all the towns of 
Italy. He allo behaved in a very reſpectful manner 
to the ſenate, and in the beginning did nothing of 
moment without their advice and approbation. They, 
on their parts, continually forced upon him the molt 
extravagant prailes ; fo that no prince was ever more 
flattered than he. Nor: i is it an improbable conjecture 
to ſuppole that this adulation ſerved greatly to pejo- 
rate his mind, and to make him more boldly throw 
allde the maſk of diſlimulation. 

The ſucceſſes of Germanicus firſt brought his na- 
tural diſpoſitions to light, and diſcovered the maligni— 
iy of his mund without diſpuiſe, He was ſcarce well 
ſettled on his throne when he received intelligence 
that the legions in Pannonia, hearing of the death of 
Auguſtus, and deſirous of novelty, had revolted 
but theſe were ſoon quieted, an Peſcennius their 
leader flain ; but a commotion in Germany was at- 
tended with much more important conſequences. The 
legions in that part of the em ite were conducted by 
DOommaices: the fon of. Druſus, late brother of i 
berius, a youth of moſt adaurable qualities, and 18 
had been, at the late emperor's rcauctt, adopted to 
lucceed to the empire. | he legions under his com— 
mand had taken the opportunity of his ablence to re- 
volt, and now boldly began to affirm that the ybole 
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Roman empire was in their power, and that its prin- 
cipal grandeur was owing to the ſucceſs of their arms, 
wherefore, when Germanicus was returned, they una- 
nimouſly reſolved to chooſe him emperor. This gene- 
ral was the darling of the ſoldiers, and almoſt idolized 
by them, fo that he might with very little difficulty 
have raiſed himſelf to the higheſt dignity in the Rate 
but his duty prevailed over his ambition; he rejected 
their offers with the utmoſt indignation, and uſed the 
molt indefatigable endeavours to oppoſe the ſedition. 
This he effected, though with extreme hazard, by 
cutting off many of the principal revolters, and then 
leading the troops againſt the Germans, who were 
conſidered as the common enemies of the empire. 

Tiberius was as much pleaſed with the loyalty of 
Germanicus as he was diſtreſſed at his ſuperior popu- 
larity ; his ſucceſs alſo, immediately after, againſt 
the Germans, only ſti]] more excited the emperor's 
envy and private diſguſt : he overthrew the enemy in 
ſeveral battle, ſubduing many wild and extenſive 
countries, the Angrivarii, the Cheruſci, and the 
Chatti, with other fierce nations beyond the Rhine, 
Among his other conqueſts it was not conſidered as 
the leaſt honourable, that of recovering the ſtandards 
that had been taken from che unfortunate Varus, and 
erecting trophies to the memory of his own legions, 
in thoſe very wilds in which the Jegions of the former 
were ſlain. Upon one of the monuments of his vic- 
tories he placed a modeſt inſcription, mentioning only 
the peop.e that were conquered, and the army which 
made the conqueſt, entirely omitting his own name; 
either willing to avoid envy, or ſentible that poſterity 
would ſupply the defect. 

All theſe victories, however, only ſerved to en- 
flame the emperor's jealouſy ; and every virtue in the 
general now became a new caufe of offence, This 
diſlike firſt began to appear by Tiberius making uſe of 
every pretence to draw Germanicus from the legions , 
but he was for a while obliged to poſtpone his purpoſe, 
upon account of a domeſtic inſurrection, which was 

made 
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made in Italy by one Clemens, who had been a ſlave 
to the young Agrippa that was flain. This adventurer 
being about the ſame time, and in perſon very much 
reſembling his late maſter, took upon him his name, 
and cauſed it to be reported in all parts of A.D 
Italy that Agrippa was dill alive, This re. os 
port, idle as it was, had a ſurpriſing influence through 
the empire, and raiſed great tumults in many towns 
of Italy, Clemens himſelf boldly afferting his claim, 
and now and then appearing in different parts of the 
country, when he could do it with ſafety. Tiberius, 
however, knew but too well the impoſture, and was 
reſolved to oppoſe fraud on his ſide to that of this 
young pretender. Accordingly, two ſoldiers were 
employed, who were to find him out, and, by pretend- 
ing an attachment to his perſon, ſeize him upon the firſt 
opportunity. This commiſhon they executed with 
punctuality and ſucceſs. Clemens was taken priſoner, 
and brought before Tiberius, who ſternly demanded 
how he came to be Agrippa? Jo which the other as 
boldly revlied, © By the fame arts with which you 
have become Czſar,” Tiberius finding by his reſolu.. 
tion that it was vain to expect any diſcovery from him 
of his accomplices, tefolved to put him immediately 
to death; however, ſuch were his apprehenſions from 
the people, that he would not puniſh him publicly, but 
ordered him to be conveyed to a ſecret apartmest in 
the palace, and there to be executed in private. 

Being now rid of his domettic enemy, he began to 
conſult on the molt ſpecious means of bringing home 
Germanicus from the legions in Germany. For this, 
an invaſion of the Parthians offered. him the faireſt 
opportunity. Theſe fierce and unconquerable people 
having {lain two of their own kings, and having re- 
fuſed to accept one who had been an hoſtage at Rome, 
and was, it ſeems, the lawful ſucceſſor, they broke 
the peace, which had been. ratified in the reign of 
Auguſtus, and invaded Armenia, a kingdom tributary 
tothe empire, Tiberius was not diſpleaſed at this in- 
raſion, as it gave him a pretext for recalling Germani- 

cus 
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cus from thoſe legions, which were too much devoted 
to his intereſt, He firſt, therefore, began by pro- 
curing him a triumph for his victory in Germany, and 
then by writing to him to return, in order to enjoy 
thoſe honours which the ſenate had decreed : adding, 
that he had reaped enough of glory in a country where 
he had been ſent nine times, and had been every time 
victorious: concluding that the number of triumphs 
was ſufficient; and, that the moſt ſignal vengeance 
that could be inflifted on them, was their being per- 
mitted to carry on their own inteſtine commotions. To 
all theſe ſpecious civilities Germanicus made no direct 
reply, but earneſtly entreated the continuance of his 
command for one year longer, only to finiſh the enter- 

riſes he had begun. Tiberius, however, was too wel! 
killed in diſſimulation not to prevail upon him by a re- 
petition of pretended honours ; he offered him the con- 
{ulſhip, and defired him to execute the office in perſon ; 
{o that Germanicus had no longer any pretences for 

refuling. 'T hus, finding the ſealbn very far advanced, 
a delayed his return no longer : and he was met man\ 
miles out of the city by infinite multitudes, who re- 
ceived him rather with marks of adoration than reſpect: 


the gracefulneſs of his perſon, his triumphal chariot, 


io Which were carried his five children; and the reco- 
vered ſtandards of the army of Varus, threw the peo- 
ple into a phrenſy of Joy and admiration. Tibertns, 
though inwardly repining, ſcemed to join in the ge- 
rieral rapture : he gave the people, in the name of 
Germanicus, three hundred leſterces each man, and 
the ſucceeding year made him his collegue in the 
conſulftip. However, his aim was to ſend him to a 
diſtance from Rome, where his popularity was now 
become odious to him; and yet, not to give him ſuch 
command as could at any time be turned againſt him— 
(elf, Wherefore, the Parthian l was now very 
convenient for his deügns; and, beſides, there now 
offered other pretexts for ſending him into Aſia, which 
may be conſidered as no better than ſpecious baniſh- 
ment: Antiochus king of Comagena, and Philopater 

king 
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king of Cilicia, beiog both dead, ſome differences 
arole 1n thole nations to the prejudice of the Romans. 
At the ſame time alſo, Syria and ſudæa, overburdened 
with taxes, made earneſt ſupplications for redreſs, 
Theſe, therefore, appeared to be objects worthy the 
attention of Germanicus, and Tiberius was not want— 
ing in urging before the ſenate the neceſſity there was 
of his preſence in that quarter of the empire. In con- 
ſequence of this, all the provinces of Aſia were readily 
decreed to Germanicus, and a greater power given 
him than had been granted to any governor before. 
But Tiberius, to reſtrain this power, had ſent Cneius 
Piſo governor into Syria, having diſpoſſeſſed Silenus 
of that office. This Piſo was a perſon of a furious 


and headſtrong temper, and in every reſpe& fit to 


execute thoſe fatal purpoſes for which he was deſign- 
ed. His inſtructions were to oppoſe Germanicus upon 


every occaſion, and to excite all the hatred againſt him 


which without ſuſpicion, he could; and even to pro- 
cure his death, if opportunity ſhould offer. 
Germanicus being now aj pointed to his 
new dignity, departed from Rome for his A. D. 
caltern expedition, carryieg with him his 19. 
wife Agrippina and his children, In the 
mean time, Piſo, purſuant to his directions, endea— 
voured to gain the affections of the ſoldiers by all the 
arts of bribery and adulation. He took every oppor- 
tunity of abuſing Germanicus, and taxed him with 
diminiſhing the Roman glory, by his peculiar protec- 
tion to that people who called themſelves Athenians, 
but were now ſuch no longer. Germanicus diſregard- 
ed his invectives, being more employed in executin 
the bulineſs of his commiſhon than in counteracting the 
private deſigns of Piſo. In a ſhort time he replaced the 
king of Armenia, who was a fiiend to the Romans, 
and reduced Cilicia and Comagena into Roman pro- 
vinces, placing prætors there to collect the taxes dne 
to the empire, He ſoon after obliged the king of Par- 
thia to ſue for peace, which was granted him much to 
the advantage and honour of Rome. However, Piſo, 
and 
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and his wife Plancina, who is recorded as one of an 


implacable and cruc] diſpoſition, continued to defame 
him, and openly to tax all his proceedings. Thele 
efforts of ineffective malice were quite diſregarded ; 
Germanicus only oppoſed patience and condeſcenſion 
to all their invectives; and, with that gentleneſs which 
was peculiar to him, repaid their refentment by cour. 
teſy. He was not ignorant of their monves, and was 
rather willing to evade than oppoſe their enmity, 
Wherefore he took a voyage into Egypt, under a pre- 
tence of viewing the celebrated antiquities of the place; 
but in reality to avoid the machinations of Piſo and 
thoſe of his wife, which were {ti]] more dangerous, 
However, upon his return he fell ſick; and, whether 
from a mind previouſly alarmed, or from more appa- 
rent marks of treachery, he fent ro let Piſo know, that 
he broke off all further connections and friendſhip with 
him. A ſhort interval of convaleſcence reſtored the 
hopes of his friends, and the citzens of Antioch pre- 
ared to offer ſacrifices for his recovery. However, 
Pilo, with his lictors, diſturbed their ſolemnities, and 
drove off their victuns from the foot of the altars. in 
the mean time, Germazicus grew daily worſe, and las 
death now began to appear inevitable. Whereupon, 
finding his end approaching, he addreſſed his friends 
who ſtood round his bed, to the following effect. 
« Had my death been naturai, | might have reaſon to 
„ complaia of being thus thatched away from all the 
« endearments of life, at fo early an age; but now my 
« complaints are aggravated in falling the victim of 
« Piſo and Plancinas rreachery. Let the empero!, 
„therefore, I conjure you, know the manner of ny 
« death, and the tortures | ſuffer. I hoſe that loved 
« me, when living, thoſe even that envied my fortune, 
« will feel ſome regret, when they hear of a ſoldiet 
« who had ſo often eſcaped the 1age of the enemy, 
« falling a ſacrifice to the treachery of a woman, Plead 
« then my cauſe before the people; you will be heard 
« with pity; and 1f my murderers ſhould-pretend 10 
© have ated by command, they will either-receive. no 
credit or no pardon,” As he ſpoke theſe words, he 
ſtretchec 
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ſtretched forth his hand, which his weeping friends 
tenderly prefſing, moſt earneſtly vowed, that they 
would ſooner loſe their lives than their revenge. The 
dying prince then turning to his wife, conjured her by 
his memory, and all the bonds of nuptial love, to ſub- 
mit to the neceſſity of the times, and to evade the re- 
ſentment of her more powerful enemies by not oppoſ- 
ing it. Thus much he ſaid openly, ſomething more 
was uttered in private, intimating, as was ſuppoſed, 
his fears from the emperor's cruelty, and ſhortly after 
he expired. Nothing could exceed the diſtreſs of the 
whole empire, upon hearing of the death of Germani- 
cus. But the people of Rome ſeemed to put no bounds 
to their diſtreſs. A vacation was made in all public 
and domeſtic duties; the ſtreets were filled with la 
mentations; the people ca{t ſtones at their temples, 
and flung down their altars; while new-born infants 
were expoſed, as objects not worthy paternal attention 
in this univerſal diftreſs. So much was the ſpirit of 
the people now changed from its former fortitude and 
equality, They now were lo accuſtomed to place 
their happineſs in paying homage to their maſters, that 
they conſidered the ſafety of the flate as compriſed in 
an individual. In fact, the community was now com— 
poſed of perſons who had lately received their freedom, 
or of ſuch inſolent and idle people as lived at the ex- 
pence of the public treaſure. Theſe were therefore 
ſenſible of nothing but their own imbecillity; and 
aAicted themſelves, like children, for evils which 
were only ſuggeſted by their fears. | 

In this univerſal diſtreſs, Piſo ſeemed marked for 
deſtruction. Hiſtorians in general charge him and his 
wife with the death of Germanicus ; it is now too re- 
mote a period to controvert their teſtimony ; however, 
the general accuſation of their giving hin a ſlow poi- 
ſon, is one of thoſe imputations that ſeems o have 
but little foundation. The belief of (ow poiſons is 
now much diſputed, it being in general ſuppoſed by 
phyſicians that it is not in the power of art to regulate 
the duration of their effect. Let this be as it will, not 
only Piſo and his wife, but even the emperor himſelf, 
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with his mother Livia, incurred a ſhare of the genera! 
ſuſpicions. Theſe were ſoon after greatly encreaſed 
by the arrival of Agrippina, the widow of Germani- 
cus, a woman in high eſteem for her virtue, who ap- 

eared bearing the aſhes of her huſband, and attend- 
ed by all her children. As ſhe approached the city, 
ſhe was met by the ſenate, and the whole body of the 

eople of Rome, with a ſtrange mixture of acclamation 
and diſtreſs. The veteran ſoldiers, many of whom 
had ſerved under Germanicus, gave the ſincereſt teſt). 
monies of their concern. Ihe whole multitude, While 
the aſhes were depoliting in the tomb of Auguitus, at 
firſt regarded the ceremony in profound ſilence; but 
ſhortly after, all of a ſudden, broke out into loud 
lamentations; crying, that the commonwealth was 
now no more. 

Tiberius, whoſe jealouly had ſome reaſon to be 
alarmed at this effemipate excels of ſorrow, uſed al! 
his art to hide his anger, and make a thew of ſharing 
in the general calamity. He even permitted the ac- 
cuſation of Piſo, who was ſuppoſed to be merely the 
inſtrument of his vengeance. This general having 
returned to Rome ſhortly after, preſuming on the great 
favour he was in with the emperor, was acculcc 
before the ſenate, in behalf of Agrippina and her 
friends, of the death of Germanicus, and ſeveral 
other crimes; particularly his cruelty to good men, 
and his corrupting the Jegions, were laid to his charge. 

Piſo, either conſcious of his innocence, or ſeeing the 
inefficacy of any defence againſt the tide of popularity, 
vindicated himſelf but weakly agairtt every part of the 
charge. However, the potfoning of Germanicus 
could not be made appear evident enough to ſatisfy 
his judges, who ſremed to take part againſt him. Hig 
trial was therefore drawn out to a greater length than 
was expected; but in the mean ume he cut ſit ſhort, 
by putting an end to his life in his own houſe, Hts 
wife plancina, who was untverfal y believed to be 


moſt culpable, eſcaped puniſhment by the intereſt 0. 


Livia; ſo that all diiturbances railed upon this ac- 
count by degrees ſublided, 
About 
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About a year after the death of Germanicus, Ti- 
berius took. his own ſon Drulus as a collegue with 
him in the conſulſhip; and willing to initiate him into 
buſineſs betimes, left him in the government of the 
city, while he himſelf retired, under the pretence of 
ind:fpoſtion. About this time, ſeveral nations of the 
Gauls revolted, being unable to endure the heavy, tri- 
butes which the emperor had lately impoſed upon 
them. he principal leaders in this revolt were 
Florus and Sacrovir, who were ſo ſucceſsful in the be- 
ginning, that the fame of their ſucceſſes ſpread conſter- 
nation even as far as Rome, Caius Silius, however, 
marched with the Roman legions to oppoſe them, and 
gained a great and deciſive victory, A revolt allo 
happened about this time in Numidia, under Tacfa- 
rinas, who had rebelled once before ; but he was now 
in ſome. meaſure brought under by Blæſus, who, in 
conſequence, had received the honour of being ſalut- 
ed imperator, by the permiſſion of Tiberius, 

Hitherto Tiberius had kept within bounds ; he was 
frugal, juſt in the diſtribution of offices, a rigid 
puniſher of injuſtice in others, and an example of 
temperance to his luxurious court. But now, from 
the ninth year of his reign, it is that hiſtorians begin 
to trace the bloody effects of his ſuſpicious temper. 

Having now no object of jealouſy to keep him in awe, 
he began to pull off the maſk, and appear more in hig 
natural character than before. He no longer adopted 
that wiſeſt maxim, the truth of which has familiarized 
it into a proverb, that honeſly is the beſt policy; with 
him, judgment, juſtice, and extent of thipking, were 
converted into ſlyneſs, artifice, and expedients adapted 
to momentary conjeAures. He took upon himlett the 
Interpretation of all political meaſures, and gave morals 
whatever colour he choſe, by the fine drawn ſpecula- 
tions of his own malicious mind. He began daily to 
diminiſh the authority of the ſenate; which deſiga was 
much facilitated, by their own aptitude to flavery ; fo 
that he deſpiſed their meannels, while he enjoyed its 
eftecls, A law at that time -ſublilted, which made it 
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treaſon to form any injurious attempt againſt the ma- 
jeſty of the people. 'Fiberius aſſumed to himſelf the 
interpretation and enforcement of this law, and ex- 
tended it not only to the caſes which really affected 
the ſafety of the [tate, but to every corjuncture that 
could pollibly be favourable to nis hatred or ſuſpicions, 
All freedom was now therefore baniſhed from convivial 
meetings, and diffidence reigned amongſt the deareſt 
relations. The gloomy diſpoſition and inftacerity of 
the prince, were diffuſed through all ranks of men; 
friendſhip had the air of an allurement to betray z and 
a fine genius was but a ſhining indiſcretion 5 even 
virtue itſelf was only conſidered as an impertinent in- 
truder, that only ſerved to remind the people of their 
loſt happineſs. 

The law of offended majeſty being revived, the fir(t 
of note that fell a ſacrifice to it was Cremutius Cor- 
dus, who, in his annals of the Roman empire, had 
called Brutus the laſt of the Romans, It is allo 
thought he had given offence to Sejanus, the empe- 
ror's favourite, by too great liberty in private conver- 
ſation, This brave man, ſeeing his death reſolved 
upon, defended himſelf in the ſenate with great force 
and undaunted reſolution, Then going home, he re- 
ſolved to defeat the malice of the tyrant, by a volun- 
tary death, and refuſed taking any manner of ſuſte- 
nance, The informers, who perceived that he was 
upon the point of depriving them of their reward, pre- 
ſented their complaints to the ſenate, ſignifying his 
Intentions of eſcaping jultice, However, while their 
petitions continued under deliberation, Cremutius, as 
Seneca expreſſes it, pronounced his own abſolution 


by dying. 


In the beginning of theſe cruelties, Tiberius took 
into his conſidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, who 
tound out the method of gaining his confidence, by 
the molt refined degree cf diſſimulation, being an over- 
match for his maſtcr in his own arts. This favourne 
miniſter, by birth a Volſcian, was cloſe and ſubtle in his 
deſigus, but bold and aſpiring ia his attempts; modeſt 
t@ outward appearance, but concealing an ambition 
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that knew no bounds. He was ſo ſecure in the affec- 
tions of the emperor, that, though ever reſerved and 
ſecret to others, he was entirely open and explicit with 
him. He was made by the emperor captain of the 
'rztorian guards, one of the moſt confidential truſls in 
the ſtate, and extolled in the ſenate as a worthy aſſo— 
ciate in his Jabours. The ſervile ſenators, with ready 
adulation, ſet up the ſtatues of the favou rite beſide 
thoſe of Tiberius, and ſeemed eager to pay him ſimilar 
honours. It is not well known whether he was the 
adviſer of all the cruelties that enſued ſoon after ; but 
certain it is, that, from the beginning of his miriſtty, 
Tiberius ſeemed to become more fatally ſuſpicious, 

It was from ſuch humble beginnings, that this mi— 
niſter even ventured to aſpire at the throne, and was 
reſolved to make the emperor's fooliſh confidence one 
of the firſt ſteps to his ruin, However, he conſidered 
that cutting off Tiberius alone, would rather retard 
than promote his deſigns, while his fon Diuſus and 
the children of Germanicus were yet remaining, He 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Dru- 
ſus, whom, after, having debauched, he prevailed 
upon to poiſon her huſband. This was effected by 
means of a flow poiſon, (as we are told) which gave 
his death the appearance of a caſual diſtemper. li- 
berius, in the mean time, either naturally phlegma— 
tic, or, at Jeaſt, not much regarding his ſon, bore 
his death with great tranquillity, He was even heard 
to jelt upon the occaſion; for when the ambaſſudors 
from T'roy came ſomewhat late with their compli— 
ments of condulence, he anſwered their pretended 
diſtreſſes, by condoling with them alſo upon the loſs 
of He&tor, 

Sejanus having ſucceeded in this, was reſolved to 
make his next attempt upon the children of Germa- 
nicus, who were undoubted ſucceſſors to the empire. 
However, he was fruſtrated in his deſigns, both with 
regard to the fidelity of their governors, and the chal- 
tity of Agrippina, their mother. Wherevpon he re- 
ſolved upon changing his aims, and removing Tiberius 
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out of the city; by which means he expected more 
frequent opportunities of putting his deſigns into exe- 
eution, He therefore uſed ail his addreſs to perſuade 
Tiberius to retire to ſome agreeable retreat, remote 
from Rome, By this be expected many advantages, 
ſince there could be no acceſs to the emperor but by 
him. Thus all letters being conveyed to the prince by 
ſoldiers at his own devotion, they would paſs through 
his hands; by which means he muſt in time become 
the ſole governor of the empire, and at laſt be in a ca- 
pacity of removing all obſtacles to his ambition. He 
now therefore began to inſinuate to Tiberius the great 
and numerous inconveniences of the city, the fatigues 
of attending the ſenate, and the ſeditious temper of 
the inferior citizens of Rome. Tiberius, either pre- 
vailed upon by his perſuaſions, or purſuing the natura! 
turn of his temper which led to indolence and de- 
bauchery, in the twelfth year of his reign left Rome, 
and went into Campania, under pretenct of dedicat- 
ing temples to Jupiter and Auguſtus, After this, 
though he removed to ſeveral places, he never return- 
ed to Rome, but ſpent the greateſt part of his time in 
the iſland of Caprea, a place which was rendered as 
infamous by his pleaſures, as deteſtable by his cruel- 
ties, which were ſhocking to human nature. For 
having, in purſuance of his intentions, dedicated the 
temples which he had built in Campania, he publiſhed 
an edi, forbidding all perſons to diſturb his repoſe, 
and ſtopt the concourſe of his ſubjects, by placing 
doldiers in the ways which led to his palace. Bur {till 
growing weary of places where mankind might follow 
him wil their complaints and diſtreſſes, he withdrew 
himielt, as was ſaid, into the moſt delightful iſland 
of Cavrea three miles from the continent, and oppo— 
lite Naples. Buried in this retreat, he pave himſelt 
up to ws plcaſures, Quite regardleſs of the maiſeries of 
his Jubj-&s Thus an inſurrection of the Jews, upon 
placing his ſtatue in Jeruſalem, under the government 
of Pontius Pilate, gave him no fort of uncaſineſs. 
The falling of an amphitheatre at Fidenæ, in which 
filty thouſand pertons were either killed or wounded, 
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no way affected his repoſe. He was only employed 


in ſtudying how to vary his odious pleaſures, and 
forcing his feeble frame, ſhattered by age and former 
debaucheries, into the enjoyment of them. Nothing 
can preſent a more horrid picture than the retreat of 
this impure old man, attended in this place by all the 
miniſters of his perverted appetites. He was at this 
time ſixty ſeven years old; his perſon was moſt dif- 
pleaſing : aud ſome ſay the diſagreeableneſs of it, in 
a great | meaſure; drove him into retirement, He was 
quite bald before, his face was all broke out into ulcers, 
and covered over with plalters; his body was bowed 
forward, while his extreme height and Jeanneſs, en— 
creaſed its d. -formity, W th ſuch a perſon, and a mind 
oy more hideous, being gloomy, ſuſpicious and cruel, 
he fat down with a view rather of forcing his appe- 
tites than fatisfying them. He ſpent whole nights in 
debaucheries at the table; and he appointed Pompo- 
nius Flaccus, and Lucius Piſo, to the firſt poſts of 
the empire, for no other merit than that of having ſat 
up with him two days and two nights without inter- 
ruption. Theſe he called his friends of all hours. 
He made one Novelius Toignatus a prætor, for being 
able to drink off five bottles of wine at a draught, 
His luxuries of another kind were ſtill more deteſt- 
able, and ſeemed to encreaſe with his drunkenneſs and 
elurtony. He made the moſt eminent wornen of Rome 
ſubſervient to his luſts, and ail his inventions only 
ſeemed calculated how to make his vices more extra- 
vacant and abominable. Here he invented rooms 
adapted to his Iibidinous exerciſes, where he made 
uſe of all manner of incentives, which nothing but 
the depraved imagination of a tyrant could de! igbt in. 
The numberleſs obſcene medals di ug up in that uland 
at this day, bear witneſs at once to his ſhame, and the 
veracity of the hiſtorians who have deſcribed his de- 
baucheries. In ſhort, in this retredt, which was ſur— 
rounded with rocks on every le, he quite gave up 
the buſineſs of the empire: or, if he was ever active, 


it was only to do miſchief, 
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In fact, it had been happy for mankind, had he 
given up his ſuſpicions, when he declined the fatigues 
of reigning, and reſigned the will to do harm, when 
he diveſted himſelf of the power of doing good. But, 
from the time of his retreat, he became more cruel, 
and Sejanus always endeavoured to encreaſe his dil. 
truſts. Secret ſpies and informers were placed in all 
parts of the city, who converted the moſt harmle(; 
actions into ſubjects of offence. If any perſon of merit 
teſtified any concern for the glory of the empire, it 
was immediately conſtrued into a deſign to obtain it, 
If another ſpoke with regret of former liberty, he was 
ſuppoſed to aim at re-eſtabliſhing the common-wealth, 
Every action became liable to forced interpretations ; 
joy expreſſed an hope of vac bea death; melan- 
choly, an envying of his proſperity. Sejanus found 
his aims every day ſucceeding ; the wretched em- 
peror's terrors were an inſtrument that he wrought 
upon at his pleaſure, and by which he levelled every 
obſtacle to his deſigns. But the chief objects of his 
jealouſy were the children of Germanicus, whom he 
reſolved to put out of the way. He therefore ſedu- 
Jouſly continued to render them obnoxious to the em- 
peror, to alarm him with falſe reports of their ambi- 
tion, and to terrify them with alarms of his intended 
cruelty. By theſe means, he ſo contrived to widen 
the breach, that he aQually produced on both ſides 
thoſe diſpoſitions which he pretended to obviate ; till 
at length, the two princes, Nero and Druſus, were 
declated enemies to the (tate, and afterwards ſtarved 
to death in priſon; while Agrippina, their mother, 
was ſent into baniſhmenr. 

In conſequence of their pretended crimes, many 
others loſt their lives. Sabinus who was atteche: 
to their intereſts, was accuſed and condemned by 
molt vile combination of informers againſt him. A“. 
nius Gallus was ſentenced to remain in priſon only 19 
encreaſe the rigour of his puniſhment by a lingering 
death, Syriacus was condemned and executed, mere- 
ly for being a friend to the latter. In this manner 
$:janus procceded, removing all who ſtood bervreen 
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kim and the empire, and every day enereaſing in con- 
ftidence with Tiberius, and power with the ſenate. 
'The number of his ſtatues exceeded even thoſe of 
the emperor; people ſwore by his fortune, in the fame 
manner as they would have done, had he been aQu- 
ally upon thethrone ; and he was more dreaded than 
even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the empire. But 
the rapidity of his riſe ſeemed only preparatory to the 
greatneſs of his downfall, All we know of his firſt 
diſgrace with the emperor is, that Satrius Secundus 
was the man who had the boldneſs to accuſe him, 
Antonia, the mot! er of Germanicus, ſeconded the 
accuſation, What were the particulars of his crimes, 
we now cannot learn; but certain it is, that he at- 
tempted to uſurp the empire by aiming at the life of 
Tiberius. He was very near diſpatching him, when 
his practices were diſcovered, and his own life was 
very opportunely ſubſtituted to that againſt which he 
aimed. Tiberius, ſenſible of the traitor's power, pro» 
ceeded with his uſual diſhmulation in having him ap— 
prehended. He granted him new honours at the ver 
time he reſolved his death, and took him as his collegue 
in the conſulſhip. The emperor's letter to the ſenate 
began only with fight complaints againſt his friend, 
but ended with an order for putting him in priſon. 
He entreated the ſenators to protect a poor old man, 
as he was abandoned by all; and in the mean time 
prepared ſhips for his flight, and ordered ſoldiers for 
his ſecurity. The ſenate, who had long been jealous 
of the favourite's power, and dreaded his cruelty, im— 
mediately took this opportunity of going beyond their 
orders. Inſtead of ſemtencipg him to impriſonment, 
they directed his execution, A (ſtrange revolution 
now appeared in the city; of thoſe numbers that but 
a moment before were prteiling into the preſence of 
Sejanus with offers of ſervice and adulation, not one 
was found that would ſcem to be of his acquaintance : 
he was deſerted by all; and thole who had formerly 
received the greateſt benefits from him, ſeemed now 
converted into his molt inveterate enemies. As he 
was conducting to execution, the people loaded him 
| with 
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with inſult and execration, He attempted to hide h 
face with his hands, but even this was denied him. 
and his hands were ſecured. He was purſued wit!: 
ſarcaſtic reproaches, his ſtatues were inſtantly throw; 
down, and he himſelf ſhortly after ſtrangled by the 
executioner. Nor did the rage of his enemies lu). 
fide with his death; his body was  ignominiou!]: 
dragged about the reets, and his whole family exe. 
cuted with him. Such was the end of Sejanus; a 
ſtriking example of the inſtability of every favourite“ 
power, and the precariouſneſs of every tyrant's frien 1. 

Ip. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage fo. 
further executions. Plancina, the wife of Piſo, was 
put to death as little pitied as the former, Sextus 
Veſtilius ſhared the ſame fate, as it was pretended, 
for having written a ſatire againſt Caligula, the only 
ſurviving ſon of Germanicus ; but his real fault was, 
that his ſevere virtues were become intolerable to the 
vicious emperor. Veſcularius Atticus, and Julius Ma. 
rinus, formerly the inſeparable friends of Tiberms, and 
who had been his companions in Rhodes, were now 
executed by his command, for being attached to Se- 
Janus ; and Mamercus Scaurus was alſo obliged to pre- 
vent his execution by ſuicide, for having written a tra- 
gedy upon the ſtory of Atreus. The ſuſpicious em- 
peror applied to himſelf the invective that was alleged 
apainſt tyrants in general; and declared, in a rage, that 
if he was become an Atreus, he would compel the au- 
thor to become an Ajax. Vina, an aged woman, was 
put to death, only for having lamented the execution of 
her ſon. Foſius, and his wife. Publia, being accuſed f 
treaſon againſt the emperor, were obliged to preyeni 
their condemnation by ſuicide. Conſidius Proculus, | 
he was chearfully employed amongſt his friends, . 
celebrating bis birth-day, found l. intle!f, i in an infian! 
dragged before the ſenate, accuſed of conſpiring again 
the emperor, condemned, and executed. The who, 
family of Theophanes was treated with the ſame cru 
expedition. Sextus Marius found his riches, and th 
beauty of his daughter, ſufficient cauſes to procure hi: 
conviction and death. The priſons were crowded with 
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pretended accomplices in the conſpiracy of Scjanus. 
'Fiberius began to grow weary of particular executions ; 
he therefore gave orders, that all the accuſed ſhould 
be put to death together, without further examination, 
The whole city was filled with ſlaughter and mourning. 
The place of execution was a deplorable ſcene, where 
perſons of every ſex and age were expoſed, racked 
and mangled ; the dead bodies putrefying, lay heaped 
on each other, while even the friends of the wretch=- 
ed convicts, were denied the ſatisfaction of weeping. 
'Thus miſerable were the Romans. under the arbitrary 
rod of this gloomy tyrant ; no perſon, though ever fo 
virtuous, could be ſafe ; or rather, every virtue was 
but an approach to new dangers, Of twenty ſenators, 
whom he choſe for his council, he put lixteen to 
death. Let them hate me,” cried he, © ſo long as 
* they obey me.” He then averred, that Priam was 
an happy man, who out lived all his poſterity. In this 
manner there was not a day without ſome barbarous 
execution, in which the ſufferers were obliped to un- 
dergo the moſt ſhameful indignities and exquiſite tor- 
ments. When one Cainulius had killed himſelf, to 


avoid the torture: © Ah,” cried '| iberius, © buw 


has that , an been able to eſcape me!” When 2 
priſoner earneſtly entreated, that he would not defer 
his death: „No,“ cried the tyrant, ** I am nor ſuf— 
e ficiently your friend, to ſhorten your torment.” 
Sometimes he was more jocoſe in his cruelties, parti— 
cularly when a certain man, ſtopping an heacle, de- 
fired the dead body to tell Auguitus, that his legacies 
to the people were yet unpaid, "Tiberius ſent for him, 
and having paid him his ſhare, cauſed him to be im— 
mediately executed; bidding him go tell Augultue, 
that he, at leaſt, had been ſatisfked. One would 
have thought that ſuch cruelties, exerciſed at Rome, 
would have ſatiated his love of vengeance ; but 
Caprea itlelf, the place ſecluded for his pleaſures and 
iis eaſe, was daily contaminated, not leſs with bis 
cruelties than his debauchery. Ile often ſatisfied his 
eyes with the tortures of the wretches who were 
put to death before him; and in the days of Suctonius 
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the rock was to be feen, from which he ordered ſuch 
as had diſpleaſed him to be thrown headlong. As 
he was one day examining ſome perſons upon the 
rack, he was told that an old friend of his was come 
from Rhodes to ſee him. Tiberivs ſuppoſing him 
brought for the purpoſe of information, immediately 
ordered him to the torture; and when he was con- 
vinced of his miſtake, he ordered him to be put to 
death, to prevent further diſcovery, 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to torment 
others, although he was himſelf ſtill more tormented 
by his own ſufpiciqn. . In one of his letters to the ſe- 
nate, he confeit that the gods and goddeſſes had ſo 
aflited and confounded him, that he knew not what, 
cr how to write; and, in fact, he had every reaſon for 
ſuch a confeſſion ; a plotting ſenate, a reviling people, 
his bodily infirmities encreaſed by his Juxuries, and 
his nearelt friends conſcious of being ſuſpected. The 
domettic policy of the empire, allo, was in the hands 
of miſcreants : and the fiontier provinces were invad- 
ed with impunity. Meæſia was ſeized on by the Da- 
cians and Sarmatians; Gaul was waſted by the Ger- 
mens, and Armenia conquered by the king of Parthia, 
Theſe were loſſes that might excite the vigilance of 
eny other governor but Tiberius. He, however, was 
{0 much a ſlave to his brutal appetites, that he left his 
provinces wholly to the care of his lieutenants, and 
they were intent rather on the accumulation of pri- 
vate fortune, than the ſafety of the ſtate, Such a 
total diſorder in the empire, might be naturally ſup- 
poſed to produce a degree of anxiety in him who go- 
verned it; ſo that he was heard to wiſh, that heaven 
and earth might periſh with him when he died, 

In this manner he lived, odidus to all the world, 
and troubleſome to himſelf ; an enemy to the lives of 
others, and a tormentor of his own, At length, how- 
ever, in the twenty-ſecond year of bis reign, he began 
to feel the approaches of his diffolution, and all 
his appetites totally to forſake him. Vo now, there- 
fore, found it was time to think of a fucceſſor ; and 
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kefitated for a long while, whether he fhould chooſe 
Caligula, whoſe vices were too apparent to efcape his 
obſervation. He had been often heard to ſay, that 
this youth had all the ſaults of Sylla, without his 
virtu*s; that he was a ſerpent that would (ting the 
empire, and a Fhacton that would ſet the world in a 
fame. However, notwithſtanding all his weil— 
grounded apprehenſions, he named him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor ; willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Calt- 
ala's conduct, to cover the memory of his own, 

But though he thought fit to chooſe a ſucceſſor, ke 
could by no means think of dying; though totally 
forſaken by his appetites and enjoyments, his difſimu- 
lation never forſook him: he, therefore, concealed 
his approaching decline with the utmoſt care, as if he 
was willing at once to hide it from the world and 
himſelf. He long had a contempt for phyſic, and re- 
fuled the advice of ſuch as attended him ; he even 
ſeemed to take a pleaſure in being preſent at the ſports 
of the ſoldiers, and ventured himtelf to throw a jave- 
lin at a boar that was let looſe before him. "The et- 
fort which he made upon this occaſion, cauſed a pain 
in his ſide, which haſtened the ayproaches of death; 
ſtill, however, he ſezmed willing to avoid his end; 
and (trove by change of place, to put off the inquie- 
tude of his own refleftions. He left his favourite 
iſland, and went upon the continent: he at laſt fixed 
at the promontory of Miſenum, in a houſe that former- 
ly had belonged to Lucuilus. It was here that Chari- 
cles, his phyſician, pretending to kiſs his hand, felt 
the failure of his pulſe, and apprized Macro, the em- 
peror's preſent favourite, that he had not above two 
days to live. Tiberius, on the contrary, who had 
perceived the art of Charicles, did all in his power to 
impreſs his attendaus with an opinion of his health ; 
he continued at table till the evening ; he ſaluted ail 
his gueſts as they left the room, and read the acts of 
the ſenate, in which they had abfolved ſome perilous 
he had written againſt with great indignation. he 
reſolved to take ſignal vengeance of their diſob.dience, 
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and meditated new ſchemes of cruelty, when he fel! 
into ſuch faintings, as all believed were fatal. it was 
in this ſituation, that, by Macros advice, Caligula 
prepared to ſecure the ſucceſſion, He received the 
congratulations of the whole court, he cauſed himſelf 
to be acknowledged by the Prztorian ſoldiers, and went 
forth from the emperor's apartment amidſt the applauſes 
of the multitude ; when all of a ſudden he was inform- 
ed that the emperor vas recovered, that he had begun 
to ſpeak, and deſired to eat. This unexpected ac- 
count filled the whole court with terror and alarm; 
every one who bad before been earneſt in teſtifying 
their joy, now re- aſſumed their pretended ſorrow, and 
left the new emperor, through a feigned ſolicitude for 
the fate of the old. Caligula hi nſelf ſeemed thunder- 
ſtruck; he preſerved a gloomy ſilence, expecting no- 
thing but death, inftead of the empire at which he had 
aſpired. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying emperor ſhould be d:ſpatched, 
by ſmothering him with pillows, or, as others wili Fave 
it, by poiſon, In this manner Tiberius died ia the ſe- 
venty-eighth year of his age after reigning twenty two. 
Little can be added to the character 

U. C. 790. a prince, who, in every inſtance, was ſo 
A. D. 38. ſtrongly marked with cruelty and difli— 
mulation, It only remains, therefore, to 
characterize the people whom he governed. The Ro- 
mans were, at this time, arrived at their higheſt pitch 
of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoſt every 
nation of the empire, having, for ſome time, circu- 
lated through the city, brought with it the Juxuries 
peculiar to each country ; ſo that Rome preſented a 
deteſtable picture of various pollution In this reign 
lived Apicius, ſo well known for having reduced glut- 
tony into ſyſtem ; ſome of the notorious in this way, 
thought it no ſhame to give near an hundred pounds 
for a ſingle fiſh, and exhauſted a fortune of fifty thou- 
ſand pounds in one entertainment. Debaucheries of 
every other kind kept pace with this; while the de- 
teſtable folly of the times thought it was refining upon 


pleaſure to make it unnatural, There were at Rome 
men 
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men called Spintriz, whoſe ſole trade it was to ſtudy 
new modes of pleaſute; and theſe were univeiſally fa— 
yourites of the great. "The ſenators were long fallen 
from their authority, and were no leſs eſtranged from 
their integrity and honour, Their whole ſtudy feem- 
ed to be, how to invent new ways of flattering the em- 
petor, and various methods of rormenting his ſuppol- 
ed enemies. The people were ſtill more corrupt; they 
had for ſome years been accuſtomed to live in idle- 
neſs, upon the donations of the emperor ; and being 
ſatisfied with ſubfiſtence, entirely gave up their free- 
dom, 'Too effeminate and cowardly to go to war, 
they only railzd againſt their governors ; ſo that they 
were bad ſoldiers, and ſeditious citizens. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that ſuch indifferent ſub— 
jects ſhould be indifferently governed, Jt has been 
often aſked, how ſo many of the emperors were bad 
princes? | he anfwer is eaſy Becauſe the people 
they had brought to command, were ill diſpoled to 
obey, Good ſubjects generally make good kings, 
while luxury, ſedition, diſcontent, and murmurs in 
the populace, as uſually produce ſeverity, cruelty, and. 
ſuſpicion in him who is appointed to govern, Little 
more need be ſaid of theſe times, but that in the cight- 
centh year of this monarch's reign, Chriſt was cru- 
cified ; as if the univerſal depravity of mankind want- 
ed no leſs a ſacrifice than that of God himſelf, to re- 
claim them, Shortly after his death, Pilate wrote to 
Tiberius an account of his patlion, reſurre&ion and 
miracles ; upon which the emperor made a report of the 
whole to the ſenate, defiring that Chriſt might be ac- 
counted a God by the Romans. But the ſenate, being 
diſpleaſed chat the propoſal had not come firſt from 
themſelves, refuſed to allow of his apotheoſis; alleg- 
ing an ancient law, which gave them the ſuperinten- 
dance in all matters of religion, I hey even went ſo 
far as, by an edict, to command, that al} Chriſtians 
ſhould leave the city; but Tiberius, by another edict, 
threatened death to all ſuch as ſhould accuſe them ; 
by which means they continued unmoleſted during 
the reſt of his reign, 
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CHAP, V. 


Calis, the Fourth Empg ron of Rome. 


bs 

5 No monarch ever came to the throne with more 
75 advantages than Caligula, He was the ſon of Germa- 
4 nicus, who had been the darling of the army and the 
5 people, He was bred among the ſoldiers, from whom 


he received the name of Caligula, from the ſhort bul- 
2 kin, called Caligula, that was worn by the common 
A centinels, and which was alſo uſually worn by him. 
l He ſucceeded a mercileſs tyrant ; after whom, even 
nioderate merit. would look like excellence, Where- 
ſore, as he approacked Rome, the principal men cf 
the ſlate went out in crowds to mee him. He receiv- 
; ed the congratulations of the people on every ſide, all 
equa)ly pleaſed in being fice from the cigeliies of li- 


= berius, and in hoping new advantages from the virtucs 
"4 of his ſucceſſor, 

70 Caligula ſeemed to take every precaution, to im- 
5 preis them with the opinion of an happy change. 
3 Amidſt the rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced in 
* mourning, with the dead body of Tiberius, which the 
3 ſoldiers brought to be burnt at Rome, according to the 
. cuſtom of that time. Upon his entrance into the city, 
3 he was received with new titles of honour by tlic 
'F ſenate, whoſe chief employment ſeemed now to be, 
& | the art of encreaſing their emperor's vanity, He wat 
. left coheir with Gemellus, grandſon to Tiberius ; but 
4 they ſer aſide the nomination, and declared Caligula 
„ ſole ſucceſſor to the empire. The joy for this election 
. was not confined to the narrow bounds of Italy, it 
2 ſpread through the whole empire, and victims with- 


of the people, upon his going into the iſland of Cam- 
pania, made vous for his return; and ſhortly after, 
5 when he fell ſick, the multitude crowded whole nights 
round 


2 out number were ſacrificed upon the occaſion. Some 
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round his palace, and ſome even devoted themſ-Ives 
to death, in caſe he recovered, ſetting up bills of their 
reſolutions in the ſtieets. In this affeQion of the ci- 
tizens, ſtrangers themſelves ſeemed ambitious of (har- 
ing. Antabanus, king of Parthia, who took every 
method of contemning his predeceſſor, ſought the pre- 
ſent emperor's alliance with aſſiduity. He came to a 
per ſonal conference with one of his legates; he paſſed 
the Euphrates, he adored the Roman eagles ; and kiſſ- 
ed the emperor's images; ſo that the whole world 
ſeemed combined to praiſe him for virtues, which 
their hopes, and not their experience, had given him, 

Thus all the enormities of this emperor were con- 
cealed in the beginning of his reign. He, at fiſt, 


ſeemed extremely careful of the pablic; and having 


perſormed the funeral ſolemnities of Tiberies, he hal 


tened to the iſlands of Pandataria and Poarie; to re- 
move the aſhes of his mother and brothers, expoſing 


bimſelf to the danger of tempeſtuous weather, to give 


a luſtte to his piety, Having brought them to Rome, 
bo ordained annual ſolemnities in their honour, and 
ordered the month of September to be called Germa- 
nicus, in memory of his father. "Theſe ceremonies 
being over, he conferred the fame honours upon his 
grandmother Antonia, which had before been given 
to Livia; and ordered all informations to be burnt, 
that any ways expoſed the enemies of his family, 
He even refuſed a paper that was offered him, tend- 
ing to the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt him; alleg- 
ing, That he was conſcious of nothing to deſerve any 
man's hatred, and therefore had no fears from their 
machinations, He cavſcd the inſtitutions of Auguſ- 
tus, which had been diſuſed in the reign of I':berwe, 
to be revived ; he undertook to reform many abuſes in 
the ſtate, and ſeverely puniſhed corrupt governors. 
Among others, he baniſhed Pontius Pilate into Gaul, 
where this unjuſt magiſtrate afterwards put an end to 
his life by ſuicide. He ſtrictly inſpected the beha- 
viour of the knights, whom he publicly degraded 
upon being found guilty of any infamous crime. 
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He baniſhed without remiſkon, the Spintriæ, or 1n- 
ventors of abominable recreations, from Rome. He 
attenipted to reſtore the ancient manner of clecting 
magiſtrates by the ſuffrages of the people, and give 
them a free juriſdiction, without any appeal to him— 
felf. Although the will of tUiberias was annujled by 
the ſenate, and that of Livia ſuppreſſed by Tiberius, 
yet he cauſed all their legacies to be punctually paid; 
and, in order to make Gemelius amends for miſting 
the crown, he cauſed him to be elected Princeps Ju- 
ventutis, or Principal of the Youth. He reſtored 
ſome kings to their dominions, who had been unjutt- 
ly diſpoſſeſſed by Tiberius, and gave them the arrears 
of their revenues, And, that he might appear an 
encourager of every virtue, he ordered a female ſlave 
a large ſum of money for enduring the moſt exquiſite 
tormente, without diſcovering the ſecrets of her mal- 
ter. So many conceſſions, and ſuch apparent virtue, 
could not fail of receiving juſt applauſe. A ſhield of 
gold, bearing his image, was decreed to be carried 
annually to the Capitol, attended by the ſenate, and 
the ſons of the nobility, ſinging in praiſe of the em- 
peror's virtues, It was likewiſe ordained, that the 
day on which he was appointed to the empire ſhould 
be called Pubitia ; implying, that when he came to 
govern, the city received a new foundation. 

But it had been happy for him and the empire, had 
ſuch a beginning been as ſtrenuouſly maintained, In 
leſs than eight months all this ſhew of moderation 
and clemency vaniſhed ; while furious paſſions, un- 
exampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to 
take their turn in his mind. As molt of the crueſtics 
of Tiberius aroſe from ſuſpicion, ſo molt of thoſe 
committed by Caligula took riſe from prodipaliy. 
Some indeed pretended to aſſert, that a diſorder 
which happened ſoon after his acceikop to the empire, 
entirely diſtorted his reaſon, and diſcompoſed his un- 
derſtanding. However this may be, madneſs itfeit 
could ſcarce dictate cruelties more extravagant, or ia- 
conſiſteneies more ridiculous, than are imputed to 
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him; ſome of them appear almoſt beyond belief, as 
they ſeem entirely without any motive to incite ſuch 
barbarities. 

The firſt object of his cruelty, and one that will 
ſcarcely be regretted by poſterity, was a perſon named 
Politus, who had devoted himſelf to death, in caſe 
the emperor, who was then fick, ſhould recover, 
When Caligula's health was re-eſtabliſhed, he was in- 
formed of the zeal of Politus, and aQually compel- 
led him to complete his vow. This ridiculous devo» 
tee was therefore led round the city, by children, 
adorned with chaplets, and then put to death, being 
thrown headlong from the ramparts. Another, nam- 
ed Secundus, had vowed to fight in the amphitheatre 
upon the ſame occaſion, To this he was alſo com- 
pelled, the emperor himſe}Fehooling to be a ſpectator 
of the combat, however, he was more fortunate than 
te former, being ſo ſucceſsful as to kill his adverſary, 
by wizich he obtained a releaſe from his vow. Ge- 
me!iius was the next who ſuffered from the tyrant's 
inhumanity. he pretence againſt him was, that he 
had wiſhed the emperor might nor recover, and that 
ne had taken a counterpoiſon to ſecure him from any 
ſecret attempts againit his liſe. Caligula ordered him 
to kill himſelf; but as the unfortunate youth was ig- 
norant of the manner of doing it, the emperor's 
meſſengers ſoon jaſtructed him in the fatal leſſon. 
Silcaus, the emperor's father-in law, was the next 
that was put to death upon light ſuſpicions ; and 
Gercinus, a ſenator of noted integrity, refuſing to 
witneſs falſely againſt him, thared his fate After 
followed a crowd of victims to the emperor's avarice 
or ſuſpicion, The pretext againſt them was their 
enmity to his fami'y ; and in proof of his accuſations 
he produced thote very memorials, which but a while 
before he pretended to have burnt, Among the num- 
ber of thoſe who were lactificed to his jealouſy, was 
Macro, the late favourite of "Tiberius, and the perſon 
% whom Caligula owed his empire, He was accuſed 
of many crimes, ſome of which were common to the 
F. emperor, 
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emperor, as well as to him, and his death brought 
or. the. ruin ct his whole family. 

Theſe cruelties, however, only ſeemed the firſt 
fruits of a mind naturally timid and ſuſpicious : his 
vanity and profuſion ſoon gave riſe to others which 
were more atrocious, as they ſprung from leſs power- 
ful motives. His pride firſt began by aſſuming to 
himſelf the title of ruler, which was uſually granted 
only to kings. He would alſo have taken the crown 
and diadem, had he not been adviſed that he was al- 
ready ſuperior to all the monarchs of the world, 
Not long after he aſſumed divine honours, and gave 
himſelf the names of ſuch divinities as he thought 
molt agreeable to his nature. For this purpoſe he 
cauſed the heads of the ſtatues of Jupiter and ſcme 
other gods to be ſtruck off, and his own to be pur in 
their places. He frequently ſcated himſelf between 
Caſtor and Pollux, and ordered all who came to rh-1r 
temple to worſhip, ſhould pay their adorations only 
to him, However, ſuch was the extravagant incon- 
ſtancy of this unaccountable idiot, that he changed 
his divinity as often as he changed his cloaths; being 
at one time a male deity, at another a female; ſome- 
times Jupiter or Mars, and not unfrequently Venus 
or Diana. He even built and dedicated a temple 16 
his own Civimty, in which his ſtatue of gold was 
every day dreſſed in ſimilar robes to thoſe which he 
himſelf wore, and was worſhipped by crowds of 
acdorets, His prieſts were numerous, the ſacrifices 
made to him were of the moſt exquiſite delicacies 
that could be procured, and the dignity of che prieſt- 
hood was ſought by the moſt opulent men of the city. 
However, he admitted his wife and his horle to that 
honour ; and, to give a finiſhing ſtrcke to his abſur- 
dities, he became a prieſt to himſelf. His method of 
aſſuming the manners of a deity was not leſs ridicu- 
tous ; he often went cut in the full moon. and court- 
ed it in the ſtyle of a lover. He often invited it 10 
his bed, to taſte the pleaſure of his embraces. He 
employed many inventions to imitate thunder, and 

would 
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would frequently defy Jupiter, crying out from a 
ſpeech in Homer, Do you conquer me, or I will 
© conquer you.” He frequently pretended to con- 
verſe in whiſpers with the ſtatue of Jupiter, and 
uſually feemed angry at its replies; threatening to 
{end it packing into Greece. Sometimes, however, 
he would aſſume a better temper, and ſeemed con- 
tented that they two ſhould dwell together in amity. 
A perſon ſo impious reſpecting the deity, was {till 
more criminal with regard to man, He was not leſs 
notorious for the depravation of his appetites, than 
for his ridiculous pr-ſumptions. Neither perfor, 
place, nor ſex were obſtacles to the indulgence of his 
unnatural Juſts. There was ſcarce a lady of any 
quality in Rome that eſcaped his lewdneſs ; and, in- 
deed, iuch was the degeneracy of the times, that there 
were few ladies then who did not think this diſgrace 
an honour. He committed inceſt with his three fi- 
ters, and at public feaſts they lay with their heads 
upon his boſom by turns. Of theſe he proſtituted 
Livia and Agrippina to his vile companions, and then 
baniſhed them as adutereſſes and conſpirators againſt 
his perſon. As for Drulilla, he took her from her 
huſband Longinus, and kept her as his wife, Her he 
loved fo affectionately, that, being fick, he appointed 
her as heireſs of his empire and fortune; and ſhe 
happening to die before him, he made her a goddeſs, 
Nor did her example, when living, appear more dan» 
gerous to the people than her divinity, when dead, 
10 mourn for her death was a crime, as ſhe was be. 
come a goddeſs ; and to rejoice for her divinity, was 
capital, becauſe ſhe was dead. Nay, even ſilence it- 
{-it was an unpardonable inſenſibility, either of the 
emperor's loſs or his ſiſter's advancement. Thus he 
made his ſiſter ſubſervient to his profit, as before he 
had done to his pleaſure ; raiſing vaſt ſums of money 
by granting pardons to fome, and by conſiſcating the 
goods of others. As to his marriages, whether he 
contracted them with greater levity, or diſſolved them 
with greater iajuſtice, is not eaſy to determine. Be- 
ing preſent at the nuptials of Livia Oreſtilla with 
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Piſo, as ſoon as the ſolemnity was over, he con- 
manded her to be brought to him as his own wife, 
and then diſmiſſed her in a few days. He ſoon after 
went ſo far as to baniſh her upon ſuſpicion of coha- 
biting with her huſband after fhe was parted from him, 
He was enamoured of Lollia Paulina, upon a bare 
relation of her grandmother's beauty; and thereupon 
took her ſrom her huſband, who commanded in Mace- 
donia: notwithſtanding which he repudiated her as he 
had done the former, and likewiſe forbad her future 
marrying with any other. The wife who caught moſt 
firmly upon his affections was Milonia Czſonia, whoſe 
chief merit lay in her perfect acquaintance with all 
the alluring arts of her ſex, for ſhe was otherwiſe 
poſſeſſed neither of youth nor beauty. She contt- 
nued with him during his reign, and he loved her ſo 
ridiculouſly, that he ſometimes ſhewed her to his 
ſoldiers dreſſed in armour, and ſometimes to his com- 
panions ſtark naked ; fo that his very regards were a 
reproach to thoſe whom he wiſhed to oblige, 

His envy was ſtill more deteſtable tban his Juſts. 
We are told that he put Caius to death for no other 
crime, than becauſe he wore a purple gown, the luſtre 
of which called off al! the regards of the ſpectators 
from himſelf. He ordered ſeveral perfons in the city 
to be ſhaved, for having hair more beautiful than or- 
dinary. He ordered one Proculus, who was remark- 
able for his beauty and the tallneſs of his ſtature, to 
deſcend into the amphitheatre, and to fight among 
the combatants as a gladiator. Proculus came off 
victorious, having vanquiſhed two men, one after the 
other. However, the tyrant was not ſatisfied with 
this pumſhment, but cauſed him to be bound and 
cloathed in rags, and then to be led round the city and 
ſlain, Being preſent at the public games, where a 
particular giadiator ſucceeded with more than ordinary 
applauſe, he was ſo highly diſpleaſed that he flung 
himſelf out of the amphitheatre in a fury, crying out 
with great indignation, that the Romans gave more 
honour to a pitiful fencer, than to the empefor himſelf. 
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But of all his vices, his prodigality was the mot 
remarkable, and that which in ſome meaſure gave 
riſe to the reil. The luxuries of former emperors 
were ſimplicity itſelf, when compared to thoſe which 
he practiſed. He contrived a new way of bathing, 
where the richeſt oils and moſt precious perfumes, 
were exhauited with the utmoſt profuſion. He found 
out diſhes of immenſe value, and had even jewels, 
as we are told, difſolved among his ſauces. He 
ſometimes had ſervices of pure gold preſented before 
his gueſts inſtead of meat, obſerving, that a man 
ſhould be an ceconomiſt or an emperor, 

The expenſive manner in which he maintained his 
horſe will give ſome idea of his domeſtic economy. 
He built it a {table of marble, and a manger of ivory. 
Whenever this animal, which he called Incitatus, 
was to run, he placed centinels near its (table, the 
night preceding, to prevent its flumbers from being 
broken. He appointed it an houſe, furniture, and a 
kitchen, in order to treat all its viſitors with proper 
reſpect. The emperor ſometimes invited Incitatus to 
his own table, preſented it with gilt oats, and wine 
in a golden cup, He often ſwore by the ſafety of 
his horſe, and it is ſaid he would have named it to 
the conſulſhip, had not death prevented. 

For ſeveral days together he flung conſiderable 
lums of money among the people. He ordered ſhips 
of a prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, the ſterns 
of ivory inlaid with gold and jewels, the ſails and 
tackling of various ſilks, while the decks were planted 
with the choicelt fruit trees, under the ſhade of 
which he often dined, Here, attended by all the 
miniſters of his pleaſures, the moſt exquiſite ſingers, 
and the molt beautiful youths, he coaſted along the 
ſhore of Campania with great ſplendor, All his 
buildiogs ſeemed rather calculated to raiſe aitoniſh- 
ment, than to anſwer the purpoſes of utility. He 
ordered houſes to be built in the ſea ; he cut his wa: 
through rocks of prodigious bulk ; he levelled moun- 
tains, and elevated plains and valleys. But the moſt 
rotorious inſtance of his fruitleſs profuſion was the 
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vaſt bridge at Puteoli, which he undertook in the 
third year of his reign, Jo ſatisfy his defire of be. 
ing mater as well of the ocean as the land, he cauſed 
an infinite number of ſhips to be faſtened to each 
other, ſo as to make a floating bridge from Baiz to Pu- 
teoli, acroſs an arm of the ca three miles and an half 
broad, The ſhips being placed in two rows, in form 
of a creſcent, were {<cured to each other with an- 
chors, chains and cables. Over theſe were laid vaſt 
quantities of timber, and upon that earth, ſo as to 
make the whole reſemble one of the {treets of Rome. 
He next cauſed ſeveral houſes to be built upon his 
new bridge, for the reception of himſclf and his at- 
tendants, into which freſh water was conveyed by 
pipes from land. He then repaired thither with all 
his court, attended by prodigious throngs of people, 
who came from all parts, to be ſpectators of ſuch an 
expenſive pageant, It was there that Caligula, adorn- 
ed with all the magnificence of eaſtern royalty, fitting 
on horfeback with a civic crown, and Alexandc<r's 
breaſt-plate, attended by the great officers of the at- 
my, and all the nobility of Rome, entered at one end 
of the bridge, and with ridiculous importance rode to 
the other. At night the number of torches and other 
illuminations with which this expenſive ſtructure was 
adorned, caſt fuch a gleam as illuminated the whole 
bay, and ail the neighbouring mountains. | his ſeem- 
ed to give the weak emperor new cauſe for exujtation, 
boaſting, that he had turned night into day, as we! 
as fea into land, "The pext morr-ng he again rode 
over in a triumphant chariot, followed by a numerous 
train of charioteers, and all his ſoldiers in glittering 
armour. He then aſcended a roſtrum erected for the 
occalion, where he made a ſolemn oration in praiie cf 
the greatneſs of his enterpriſe, and the afliduity of 
his workmen and his army. He then diſtributed te- 
wards among his men, and a ſplendid feaſt ſucceede, 
However, there was ſtill wanting fomething to maik 
the diſpoſition of the mighty projector. In the midit 
ot the entertainment many of his attendants were 
thi owa into the ſea; ſcveral ſhips, hlled with ſpectators, 

were 
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were attacked and ſunk in an hoſtile manner; and, 
although the majority eſcaped through the calmneſs of 
the weather, yet many were drowned ; and {ome who 
endeavoured to fave themſelves by climbing to the 
bridge, were {truck down ayain by the emperor's com- 
mand. The calumeſs of the fea during this pageant, 
which continued for two days, furniſhed Caligula 
with freſh opportunities for boaſting ; being heard to 
ſay, „that Neptune took care to keep the ſea imooth 

« and ſerene, merely out of reverence to himſelt.“ 
Expences like theſe, it may naturally be ſuppoſed, 
muſt have exhauſted the moſt unbounded wealth: in 
fact, after reigning about a year, Caligula found his 
revenues totally exhauſted ; and a fortune of about 
eighteen millions of our money, which "Tiberius had 
amaſſed together, entirely ſpent in extravagance and 
folly. Now, therefore his prodigality put him upon 
new methods of ſupplying the exchequer; and, as 
before his profuſion, ſo now his rapacity became 
benndleſs. He put in practice all kinds of rapine 
and extortion 3 while his principal ſtudy ſeemed to be 
the inventing new impoſts, and illicit confiſcations, 
Every thing was taxed, to the very wages of the 
meaneſt tradeſman. He cauſed freemen to purchaſe 
their freedom a ſecond time; and poiſoned many who 
had named him for their heir, to have the immediate 
poſſethon of their fortunes, He ſet up a brothel in 
his own palace, by which he gained conſiderable ſums 
by all the methods of proſttutior., He allo kept a 
gaming-houſe, in which he himſelf preſided, ſcrup— 
ling none of the mean tricks of that reptile race, in 
order to advance his gains. On a certain occaſion, 
having had a run of ill luck, he ſaw two rich knights 
pathng through his court, upon which he ſuddenly 
role up, and cauſing both to be apprehended, confil- 
cated their eſtates, and then joining his former com- 
panions, boaſted that he never had a better throw in 
his life. Another time, wanting money for a ſtake, 
he went down, and cauſcd ſeveral noblemen to be put 
to death, and then returning, told the company that 
they 
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they ſat playing for trifles, while he had won ſixty thou- 
ſand ſeſterces at a caſt. Having had a daughter born, 
he complained openly of his poverty, and publiſhed an 
edict that he would receive whatever preſents ſhould be 
ſent him, and actually ſtood in the portico of his palace, 
to induce the people to be liberal in their donations, 

Theſe methods, however, were but ſubordinate to 
the cruelties by which he acquired immenſe ſums. 
He flew many of the ſenate, and afterwards cited 
them to appear as if they had killed tkemfelves. He 
condemned many perſons of the higheſt quality to 
dig in the mines; and to repair the high ways, for 
offering to ridicule his profuſion. He caſt great num- 
bers of old and infirm men and poor decrepit houſe— 
keepers to wild beaſts, to free the ſtate from ſuch un- 
ſerviceable citizens. He uſually fed his wild beaſt: 
with the bodies of thoſe wretches whom he condemn- 
ed; and every tenth day, fent off numbers of then 
to be thus devoured ; which he jocoſely called, clear. 
ing his accounts. One of thole who was thus ex- 
poſed, crying out that he was innocent, Caligula or- 
dered his tongue to be cut out, and then thrown inte 
the amphitheatre as before. He took delight in ki! 
ing men with flow tortures,. that, as he exyrefſed it, 
they might feel themſelves dying; being always pre— 
ſent at fuch executions, himſelf directing the dura- 
tion of the puniſhment, and mitigating the tortures, 
mercly to prolong them. In fact he valued himſelf 
for no quality more than this unrelentiag temper, and 
inflexible ſeverity which he preſerved while prefid'no 
at an execution. 

His barbarous attempts at wit in the midſts of Nan, . 
ter, ſufficiently evince what little pain he felt ſrom com- 
paſhon, An eminent citizen, who for an indilputition 
had got leave to retire into the iſland Anticyra, whicl: 
was a place famous for curing madneſs by heli<bore, 
deſiring to have his (tay prolonged, Caligula ordered 
him to be put to death; adding, with a ſmilc, "hat 
bleeding mult certainly be uſeful to one who had { 
long taken Hellebore without ſucceſs. Once putting 
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a wrong perſon to death by miſtake, upon finding his 
error, be ſaid it was well done, for this criminal had 
doubtleſs deſerved to die as well as the other. This 
horrid diſpoſition never forſook him, even in his moſt 
feltive hours; he frequently had men racked before 
him, while he ſat at meat, ironically pitying their mis- 
ſortunes, and blaming their executioner, He always 
dehred to have the friends and relations of the ſufferer 
to be preſent at theſe executions, Upon a certain oc- 
caſion one of them excuſing himſelf upon account of 
ſickneſs, the tyrant ſent a litter to carry him. When- 
ever he kiſſed his wife or his miſtreſs, he generally laid 
his hand on her neck, obſerving, that, however 
ſmooth and lovely it was, he could take it off when he 
plealed, Demanding of one whom he had recalled 
from baniſhment, how he employed himſelf in his 
exile ; being told that he had prayed for the death of 
Tiberius, Caligula immediately concluded, that all 
whom he himſelf had baniſhed, wiſhed for his death 
likewiſe, and commanded that all exiles ſhould be 
lain without mercy. At one time, being incenſed 
with the citizens of Rome, he wiſhed that all the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might dil- 
patch them at a blow, 

Such inſupportable and capricious cruelties produc- 
ed many ſecret conſpiracies againſt him; but theſe 
were for a while deferred, upon account of his in— 
tended expedition againſt the Germans and Britons, 
which he undertook in the third year of his 
reign, For this purpoſe, he cauſed numer- U. C. 
ous levies to be made in all parts of the 793. 
empire, and talked with ſo much reſolution, A, D. 41. 
that it was univerſally believed he would con- 
quer all before him. His march perfectly indicated the 
inequality of his temper; ſometimes it was fo rapid that 
the cohorts were obliged to leave their ſtandards be- 
hind them; at other times it was ſo flow, that it more 
reſembled a pompous proceſhon than a military expe- 
dition, In this diſpoſition he would cauſe himſelf to 
be carried on eight men's ſhoulders, and order all the 
neighbouring cities to have their (treets well ſwept and 
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watered, to defend him from the duſt. However, 3 
theſe mighty preparations ended in nothing. Inſtead 
of conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its baniſhed princes ; and this he deſcribed in his letter 
to the ſenate, as taking poſſe ſſion of the whole land. 
Inſtead of conquering Germany, he only led his army 
to the fea-ſhore, in Batavia, there diipoling his en. 
gines and warlike machines with great ſolemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on 
board his galley, with which coaſting along, he com- 
manded his trumpets to ſound, and the ſignal to be 
given as if for engagement; upon which, his men, 
having had previous orders, immediately fell to gather- 
ing the ſhells that lay upon the ſhore into their hel. 
mets, terming them the ſpoils of the conquered ocean, 
worthy of the palace and the capitol, After this 
doughty expedition, calling his army together, as a 
general after victory, he harangued them in a pompous 
manner, and highly extolled their atchievements; and 
then diſtributing money among them, diſmiſſed them 
with orders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon 
their riches, Bur that ſuch exploits ſhould nor paſs 
without a memorial, he cauſeda lofty tower tobe erected 
by the ſea-ſide, and ordered the galleys in which he 
had put to ſea, to be conveyed to Rome in a great 
meaſure by land. 

After numberleſs inſtances of folly and cruelty in 
this expedition, ameng which he had intentions of 
deſtroying the whole army, that had formerly mutinied 
under his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
triumph. "he ſenate who had long been the timid 
miniſters of his pride and cruelty, immediately ſet 
about conſulting how to ſatisfy his expectations. I'hey 
conſidered that a triumph would, even to himſcif, ap- 
pear as a burleſque upon his expedition ; they there- 
fore decreed him only an ovation, Having come to 
this reſolution, they ſent him a deputation, informing 
him of the honours granted him, and the decree, 
which was drawn up in terms of the moſt extravagant 
adulation, However, their flattery was far from ſa- 
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tisfying his pride, He conſidered their conduct rather 
45 a dimioution of his power, than an addition to his 
glory. He therefore ordered them on pain of death, 
gut to concern themſelves with his honours; and being 
et by their meſſengers on the way, who invited him 
to come and partake of the preparations which the ſe- 
nate had decreed, he informed them that he would 
come; and then laying his hand upon his ſword 
added, that he would bring that alſo with him. In 
this manner, either quite omittiag his triumph, or de- 
ſerting it to another time, he entered the city only 
with an ovation; while the ſenate paſſed the whole 
day in acclamations in his praiſe, and ſpeeches filled 
with the moſt exceſſive flattery, This conduct in 
ſome mealure {erved to reconcile him, and ſoon after 
their exceſſive zeal in his cauſe entirely gained his fa- 
your. For it happened that Protogenes, who was 
ene of the moſt intimate and the molt cruel of his fa- 
vourites, coming into the houſe, was fawned upon by 
the whole body of the ſenate, and particularly by 
Froculus. Whereupon Protogenes, with a fierce 
look, aſked how one who was ſuch an enemy to the 
emperor, could be ſuch a friend to him. There need- 
ed no more to excite the ſenate again{t Proculus, 
They inſtantly ſeized upon him, and violently tore 
him to pieces; plainly ſhewing by their conduct, that 
tyranny in a prince produces cruelty in thoſe whom 
he governs, 

It was after returning from this extravagant expe- 
dition, that he was waited on by a depuration from 
the Jews of Alexandria, who came to deprecate his 
anger, for not worſhipping his divinity as other nati- 
ons had done. He was employed in looking over ſome 
houſes of pleaſure, and giving directions to the works 
men, when Philo the ew, and the reſt of the em- 
baſſy, were admitted to an audience. Upon their ap- 
proaching him with the moſt profound humility, he 
began by calling them enemies to the gods, and by 
alking them how they could refuſe to acknowledge his 
divinity ? Upon their replying that they had ſacri— 
ficed hecatombs both upon his ac ceſſion to the em- 
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* pire, and his recovery from ſickneſs, he replied, that 
i thoſe ſacrifices were offered not to him, but for bim. 
ni In the mean time, while they continued blently aſto— 


niſhed at his impiety, he went from room to room, 
; giving directions to his workmen concerning new im. 
provements, and remarking ſuch parts of the furni. 
ture as happened to diſpleaſe him, He would now 
and then ſtop to aſk ſome extravagant queſtion, 
«© What can be the reaſon,”” cried he, „ that you 
© Jews abſtain from pork ?” This queſtion ſeemed 
ſo very lively to his attendants, that they burſt into 
ſuch loud fits of Jaughter, as obliged an officer who 
was preſent to reprimand them. Philo was willing to 
give him all the information he was able on this head, 
and began by ſaying, That different nations had dif. 
ferent cuſtoms ; that while the people of one religion 
abſtained from pork, thoſe of another never eat lamb, 
% Nor do I blame them,” cried Caligula, ** for lamb 
„is very bad eating. But tell me,” continued he, 
what pretenſions have you to be citizens of Alex- 
« andria?” Upon this, Philo began to enter into the 
buſineſs of his embaſſy; but he had ſcarce commenced, 
when Caligula abruptly left him, and ran into a Jarge 
hall, the windows of which he ordered to be adorned 
with tranſparent ſtone, which was uſed by the ancients 
inſtead of glaſs, He then returned to the deputies, 
and aſſuming a more moderate air, * Well,” cried he, 
« let me know what you have to ſay in your defence.” 
Philo began his harangue where it had been interrupt- 
ed before; but Caligula again left him in the midſt of 
it, and gave orders for placing ſome pictures. No- 
thing can be a more ſtriking picture than this, of the 
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| manner in which this mon{ter attended to the com- 
il plaints of mankind. This affair of the Jews remain- 
. ed undecided during his reign; but it was at laſt ſet- 
5 tled by his ſucceſſor to their ſatisfaction. It was upon 
+4 this occaſion that Philo made the fellowing remark- 
2 able anſwer to his aſſociates, who were terrified with 
2 apprehenſions from the emperor's indignation; “ Fear 
"I nothing,“ cried he to them, “ Caligula, by declar- 


= ing againſt us, puts God on our fide,” 
5 The 
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The continuation of this horrid reign ſeemed to 
threaten univerſal calamity : however it was as ſhort 
is it deſerved to be. There had already been ſeveral 
conſpiracies formed to deſtroy the tyrant, but with- 
out tucceſs. That which at laſt ſucceeded, in delt- 
vering the world of this monſter, was concerted un- 
der the influence of Callius Cherea, tribune of the 
Prætorian bands. This was a man of experienced 
courage, an dent admirer of freedom, and conſe- 


quently an enemy to tyrants. Beſides the motives 


which he had in common with other men, he had re- 
ceived repeated inſults from Caligula, who took all 
occaſions of turning him into ridicule, and impeach- 
ing him of cowardice, merely becauſe he happened 
to have an effeminate voice. Whenever Cherea came 
to demand the watch-word from the emperor, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, he always gave him either Venus, 
Adonis, or ſome ſuch, implying effeminacy and ſoſt- 
neſs, He therefore ſecretly imparted his deſigns to 
ſeveral ſenators and knights, whom he knew to have 
received perſonal injuries from Caligula, or to be ap- 
prehenſive of thoſe to come. Among theſe to Vale- 
rius Aſiaticus, whoſe wife the emperor had debauch- 
ed, Annius Vincianus, who was ſuſpected of having 
been in a former conſpiracy, was now deſirous of really 
engaging in the firf} deſign that offered. Beſides theſe, 
were Clemens, the prefect; andCailiſtus, whoſe riches 

made him obnoxious to the tyrant's reſentment. 
While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt certain 
an ſpeedy method of deſtroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new ſtrength to the conſpiracy. 
Pompedius, a ſenator of diſtinction, having been ac- 
cuſed before the emperor, of having ſpoken of him 
with diſreſpect, the informer cited one Quintilia, an 
actreſs, to confirm his accuſation. Quinulia, howe- 
ver, was poſſeſſed of a degree of fortitude not eaſily 
found, even in the other ſex. She denied the fact with 
obſtinacy; and being put to the torture at the infor- 
mer's requeſt, ſhe bore the ſevereſt torments of the 
rack with unſhaken conſtancy. But what is molt re- 
markable of her reſolution is, that ſhe was acquainted 
willy 
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with all the particulars of the conſpiracy ; and 41. 
though Cherea was the perſon appointed to preſide at 
her torture, ſhe revealed nothing : on the contrary, 
when ſhe was led to the rack, ſhe trod upon the toe vf 
one of the conſpirators, intimating at once her know. 
ledge of the confederacy, and her own reſolution nct 
to divulpe it. In this manner ſhe ſuffered until all her 
limbs were difſocated, and in that deplorable ſtate was 
preſented to the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity 
for what ſhe had ſuffered. Cherea could now no lon- 
ger contain his indignation, at being thus made the in- 
ſtrument of a tyrant's cruelty. He, therefore, pro- 
poſed to the confpirators to attack him as he went to 
offer ſacrifices in the Capitol; or while he was em- 
ployed in the ſecret pleaſures of his palace. The reſt, 
however, were of opinion, that it was beſt to fall upon 
him when he ſhould be unattended ; by which means 
they would be more certain of their ſucceſs. After 
ſeveral deliberations it was at laſt reſolved, to attack him 
during the continuance of the Palatine games, which 
laſted four days, and to ſtrike the blow, when his 
guards ſhould have the leaſt opportunity to defend 
him. In conſequence of this, the three firit days of 
the games paſſcd without affording that opportunity 
which was ſo ardently deſired. Cherea now, there- 
fore, began to apprehend, that deferring the time of 
the conſpiracy might be a means to divulge it: he 
even began to dread, that the honour of killing the 
tyrant might fall to the lot of ſome other perſon, 
more bold than himſeif. Wherefore he at laſt re- 
ſolved to defer the execution of his plot only to the 
day following, when Caligula ſhould paſs through a 
private gallery, to ſome baths, not ſar diſtant from the 
palace. 

The laſt day of the games was more ſplendid than 
the reſt, and Caligula ſeemed more ſprightly and con- 
deſcending than uſval. He took great amuſement 1a 
ſceing the people {cramble for the fruits, and other 
rarities, thrown, by bis order, among them; aol 
ſeemed no way apprehenſive of the plot formed oy 
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his deſtruction. In the mean time, the conſpiracy be- 
gan to tranſpire; and, had he poſſeſſed any friends, 
it could not fail of being diſcovered. A ſ:nator who 
was preſent, aſking one of his acquaintance, if he had 
heard any thing new; the other replying in the nega- 
tive; „ then you muſt know,” ſays he, „that this 
« day will be repreſented the death of a tyrant.” The 
other immediately underſtood him, but defired him to 
be more cautious how he divulged a ſecret of ſo much 
importance. The conſpirators waited a great part of 
the day with the moſt extreme anxtcty ; and at one 
time Caligula ſeemed reſolved to ſpend the whole day 
without any refreſhment. This unexpected delay en- 
tirely exaſperated Cherea ; and had he not been re- 
ſtrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his de- 
ſign in the midſt of all the people. Juſt at that inſtant, 
while he was yet heſitating wit he ſhould do, Afpre- 
nas, one of the conſpirators, perſuaded Caligula to go 
to the bath and take ſome ſl'ght refreſhment, in order 
to enjoy the reſt of the entertainment with greater re- 
liſh. The emperor, therefore, riſing up, the conſpi- 
rators uſed every precaution to keep off the throng, and 
to ſurround him, under pretence of greater aſſiduity. 
Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery that led to 
the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian children, 
who had been inſtructed in ſinging, and were come to 
perform in his preſence, He was once more, there- 
fore, going t) return into the theatre with them, had 
not the leader of the band excuſed himſelf, as having 
cold. This was the moment which Cherea ſeized to 
ſtrike him to the ground; crying out, “ Tyrant, think 
* upon this.” Immediately after the other conſpi- 
rators ruſhed in; and while the emperor continued to 
reſiſt, crying out, that he was not yet dead, they dif- 

patched him with thirty wounds, | 
Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, after a ſhort reign 
of three years, ten months and eight days. It will be 
vnneceſſary to add any thing more to his character, 
than what Seneca ſays of him: namely, that nature 
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ſeemed to have brought him forth, to ſhew what 4. 
poſſible to be produced, from the preateſt vice, ſup. 
ported by the greateſt authority. His wit and clo. 
quence are applauded by ſome : but what could be hiz 
taſte in either, who condemned Virgil as a bad port, 
and Livy as a wretched hiſtorian ? With him his wiſe 
and infant daughter alſo periſhed ; the one being ſtab. 
bed by a centurion, the other having its brains daſhe( 
out againſt the wall. His money alſo was melted 
down, by a decree of the ſenate ; and ſuch precauti. 
ons were taken, that all ſeemed willing, that neither 
his features nor his name might be tranſmitted to pol. 
terity. 


HAP. VI. 
CLavvivs, the Fifth Eur EROR of Rome. 


1 As ſoon as the death of Caligula was 
794. made public, it produced the greateſt con- 
A. D. 42. fuſion in all parts of the city. The con- 
ſpirators, who only aimed at deſtroying « 

tyrant, without attending to a ſucceſſor, had all ſought 
ſafety, by retiring to private places. Some thought 
the report of the emperor's death was only an arti- 
fice of his own, to ſee how his enemies would behave. 
Others averred that he was (till alive, and actually in 
a fair way to recover, In this interval of torturing 
ſuſpenſe, the German guards finding it a convenient 
time to pillage, gave a looſe to their licentiouſneſs, 
under a pretence of revenging the emperor's death. 
All the conſpirators and ſenators that fell in their way, 
received no mercy : Aſprenas, Norbanus, and Antcivs 
were cut, to pieces. However, their rage being, at 
length, without an object, and their ſervice without a 
maſter, they grew calm by degrees, and the ſenate 
was permitted to aſſemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what was neceſſary to be done in the preſent emet- 
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In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was then con- 
ſal, inſiſted much upon the benefirs of liberty, and 
talked in raptures of Cherea's fortitude, alleging that 
it deſerved the higheſt reward. This was a language 
highly pleaſing to the ſenate, who being long naratle d 
by the cruelty of tyrants, panted once more for the 
reſtoration of their former freedom. Lit erty now be- 
came the favourite topic, and they even ventured to 
talk of extinguiſhing the very name of Ceſar, Im- 
preſſed with this generous reſolution, they brought 
over ſome cohorts of the city to their ſide, and boldly 
ſeized upon the Capitol But it was now too late for 
Kome to regain her priſtine freedom, the popelace and 
the army oppoling their endeavours. Ihe former 
were {till mindful of their ancient hatred to the ſen nate, 
and remembered the donations and public ſpectacles of 
the eraperors with regret. The latter were ſenſible 
hey could have no power but in a monarchy z and 
had fome hopes that the election of the emperol would 
tit tothe dsternanation. In this oppoſition ot inte- 
reſt, and variety of hiniogs, chance ſeemed at lait 
io decide the fate of the em pt: Some loldiers hap— 
pening to run abour the palace, diſcovered Claudius, 
Calipula's uncle, lurking ia a ſecret place, where he 
had hid hiniſelf through tear. Of this perlonage, who 
had hitherto been de 1911 tor his imbecillity, they re- 
f Avcd to make an emperor; and accordingly carried 
im vpon their ſhoulders to the camp, where they pro— 
ur him, at a ume he expected nothing but death. 
The ſenate now, therefore, perceiving that force 
lone was rely to ſettle the ſucceſſion, were reſolved 
to ſubmit, fiice they had no power to oppole. Clau- 
dius was tlie perſon molt wy allied to the late em- 
petor, then living, being the nephew of Tiberius, aud 
tis uncle of Caligula. The ſcnate, therefore, paſſed 
a decree, conhrming him 16 the empire; and went loon 
#!ter in a body, to render him their compullire Ho- 
mage. Cherca was the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to the 
I-al uly of this new monarch. He met death with zi{ 
2 fortitude of an ancient Poman, del liring to die by 
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the ſame ſword with which he had killed Caligula. 
Lupus, his friend, was pat to death with him, and 
Sabinus, one of the conſpirators, laid violent hands 
on himſelf, 

Claudius was now fifty years old, when he began 
to reign. The complicated diſeaſes of his infancy, 
had, in ſome meaſure, affected all the facuſties both 
of his body and mind. He was continued in a ſtate 
of pupilage much longer than was uſual at that time ; 
and ſeemed, in every part of hfe, incapable of con- 
ducting himſelf. Not that he was entirely deſtitute 
of underſtanding, ſince he had made a tolerable pro- 
fictency in the Greek and Latin languages, and even 
wrote an hiſtory of his own time; which, however 
deſtitute of other merit, was not contemptible in point 
of ſtyle. Nevertheleſs, with this ſhare of erudition, 
he was unable to advance himſelf in the ſtate, and 
ſeemed utterly neglected, until he was placed all at 
once at the head of affairs, 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with all 
the other bad emperors, gave the moſt promiſing 
hopes of an happy continuance. He began by paſſing 
an act of oblivion for all former words and actions, 
and diſannulled all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He 
ſhewed himſelf more moderate than his predeceſſor: 
with regard to titles and honours. He forbade a] 
rerſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacrifice to him, as 
they had done to Caligula He was aſſiduous in hear- 
10g and examining complaints; and frequently admi- 
niſtered juſtice in perſon ; tempering, by his mildneſ*, 
the ſeverity of ſtrit juſtice. We are told of his 
bringing a woman to acknowledge her ſon, by adjudg- 
ing her to marry him. Ihe tribunes of the peoples 
coming one day to attend him, when he was on his 
tribunal, he courteouſly excuſed himſelf, for not hav- 
ing room for them to ſit down. By this deportment 
he ſo much gained the affections of the people, that 
upon a vague report of his being ſlain by ſurpriſe, they 
ran about the ſtreets, in the utmoſt rage and conſter— 
nation, with horrid imprecations againſt all ſuch as 
were acceſſary to his death; nor could they be om” 
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ed, until they were aſſured, with certainty, of his 
ſafety. He took more than ordinary care that Rome 
ſhould be continually ſupplied with corn and proviſion, 
ſecuring the merchants againſt pirates. Ile was not 
leſs aſhduous in his buildings, in which he excelled 
almoſt all that went before him. He conſtrued a 
wonderful aquæduct, called after his own name, much 
ſurpaſſing any other in Rome, either for workmanſhip, 
or plentiful rm It brought water from forty miles 
diſtance, through great mountains, and over decy 
rallies, being built on ſtately arches, and furniſhing 
the higheſt parts of the city. He made alſo an haven 
at Oſtia; a work of ſuch immenſe expence, that his 
ſucceſſors were unable to maintain it. But his greateſt 
vork of all was, the draining of the lake Fucinus, 
which was the largeſt in Italy, and bringing its water 
into the Tyber, in order to ſtrengthen the current of 
that river. For effeQing this, among other vaſt dif- 
tculties, he mined through a mountain of ſtone, three 
miles broad, and kept thirty thouſand men employed 
tor eleven years togeiher. | 

To this ſolicitude for the internal advantages of the 
late, he added that of a watchful guardianſhip over 
the provinces, He reſtored Judea to Herod Agrippa, 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his 
uncle, the man who had put John the Baptiſt to death, 
and who was baniſhed by order of the preſent empe- 
ror, Claudius alſo reſtored ſuch princes to their king- 
doms, as had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſied by his prede- 
ceſſors; but deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of 
their liberty, for having promoted inſuttections, and 
cruciſied ſome citizens of Rome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by ſoreign 
conqueſt, The Britons, who had, for near an hun- 
red years, been left in ſole poſſeſſion of their own 
land, began to ſeek the mediation of Rome, to quell 
their inteſline commotions, The principal man, who 
deſired to ſabject his native country to the Roman do- 
aunion, was one Bericus, who, by many arguments, 
berſunded the emperer to make a deſcent upon the 
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iſland, maonifying the advantages that would attend 
the conqueſt of it. In purſuance of his advice, 
therefore, Plautius the Prætor, was ordered to pal; 
over into Gaul, and make preparations for this great 
expedition. At firſt, indeed, his ſoldiers ſeemed 
backward to embark, declaring that they were unwil— 
ling to make war beyond the limits of the world, for 
ſo they judged Britain to be. However, they were 
at laſt perſuaded to go, and the Britons, under the 
conduct of their king, Cynobelinus, were ſeveral 
times overthrown. 
Theſe ſucceſſes ſoon after induced Clau- 
A. D. 46. dius to go into Britain in perſon, upon pre- 
rence that the natives were ſtill ſeditious, 
and had not delivered up ſome Roman fugitives, who 
had taken ſhelter among them. However, his expe- 
dition rather ſeemed calculated for ſhew than ſervice; 
the time he continued in Britain, which was in all 
but ſixteen days, was more taken up in receiving ho- 
mage, than extending his conqueſts, Great rejoicings 
viere made upon his return to Rome: the ſenate de- 
creed him a ſplendid triumph, triumphal arches were 
erced in his honour, and annual games inſtituted te 
commemorate his victories. In the mean time the 
war was vigorouſly proſecuted by Plautius and his 
lieutenant Veſpaſiau, who, according to Sueton+.1s, 
fought thirty battles with the enemy, and by that 
means reduced a part of the iſland into the form of 2 
Roman province, However, this war broke out afreh 
under the government of Oſtorius, wh» 
A.D.51. ſucceeded Plautius. The Britons either 
deſpiſing him for want of experience, cr 
hoping to gain advantages over a perſon newly com: 
to command, roſe up in arms, and diſclaĩmed the Ro: 
man power, The Iceni, the Cangi and the Erigantes, 
made a powerful reſiſtance, though they were at length 
overcome; but the Silures, or inhabitants of South 
Wales, under their king CaraQacus, were the moſt 
formidable opponents the Roman generals had ever 
yet encountered. I his brave barbarian not only made 
a gallant 
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2 -allant defence, but often ſeemed to claim a doubtful 
vitory. He, with great conduct, removed the fear.of 
war into the moſt inacceſſible parts of the country, and 
tor nine years kept the Romans in continual alarm. 
his general, however, upon the approach of Offo— 
rie, finding himſelf obliged to come to a deciſive en- 
cxgement, addreſſed his countrymen with calm teſo— 
lation; telling them, that this battle would either 
etabliſh their liberty, or confirm their ſerviude ; that 
they ought to remember the bravery of their anceltors, 
by whoſe valour they were delivered from taxes and 
tributes, and that this was the time to ſhew them- 
ſelves equal to their progenitors. Nothing, however, 
that undiſciplined valour could perform, could avail 
againſt the conduct of the Roman legions, After an 
ob!tinate fight, the Britons were entirely routed ; the 
wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken priſoners; 
and he himſelf ſeeking refoge from Cartiſmandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, was treacherouſly delivered 
up to the conquerors, When he was brought to 
Rome, nothing could exceed the curioſity of the peo- 
ple, to behold a man who had, for ſo many years, 
braved the power of the empire. On his part, he 
teſtified no marks of baſe dejection; but, as he was 
leading through the ſtreets, happening to obſerve the 
ſplendor of every object around him; Alas,“ cried 
be, „how is it poſſible, that people poſſeſſed of ſuch 
« magnificence at home, could think of envying Ca- 
* ractacus an humble cottage in Britain ?” When he 
was brought before the emperor, while the other cap- 
tives ſued for pity with the moſt abject lamentations, 
Caractacus ſtood before the tribunal with an intrepid 
air, and ſeemed rather willing to accept of pardon, 
than meanly ſolicitous of ſuing for it. If,” cried 
he, towards the end of his ſpeech, “ I had yielded 
„immediately, and without oppoſition, neither my 
fortune would have been remarkable, not your glory 
© memorable: you would have ceafed to be victorious, 
and I had been forgotten. If now, therefore, you 
„ ſpare my life, 1 ſha! continue a perpetual example 
60 ot 
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4 of your clemency ” Claudius had the generoſity to 
pardon him, and Oftorius was decreed a triumph, 
which however he did not Jive to enjoy. Though 
the Britons were thus humbled, they were by ny 
cans entirely ſubdued : ſeveral new revolts enſued ; 
but the natives being weakened by diſſenſions amonglt 
each other, were many times overthrown, ard mere 
caſily kept under. Theſe tranſactions in Britain con- 
tinned during the whole reign of Claudius: his rt 
expedition into Britain was in the ſecond year of his 
reign, and the victory over Caractacus in the tenth, 
1 have thrown them, however, in one point of view, 
to avoid interrupting the narrative. 

Claudius, as I have fuid, gave, in the beginning cf 
his reign, the higheſt hopes of an happy continuance; 
but he ſoon began to leſſen his care for the public, and 
to commit to his farourites all the concerns of the em— 
i118, This weak prince had from his infancy been in 
a {tate of pupilage; and now, when called to govern, 
he was unable to act, but under the direction of others, 
Men of narrow capacities, and feeble minds, are on) 
good or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands ot 
vittuous ot vicious guides; and, unhappily for him, 
his directors were, to the Jaſt degree, abandoned and 
inſemous. The chief of theſe, was his wife, Mella 
hina, whoſe name is almoſt become a common appel- 


lation to women of abandoned characters. However, 


ſe was not leſs remarkable for her cruelties than her 
juſts, as by her intrigues ſhe deſtroyed many of the 
wot illuſtrious families of Rome. Subordinate to her 
were the emperor's freedmen; Pallas, the treaſurer ; 
Narciſſue, the ſecretary of ſtate; and Calliſtus, the 
maſter of the requeſts. I] heſe entirely governed Clau: 
divs, ſo that he was only left the fatigues of ceremony, 
While they were poſſeſſed of all the power of the late. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various cruel- 
ties which theſe inſidious adviſers obliged the feeble 
emperor to commit: thoſe againſt his own family wil! 
ſuflice. Appius Silanus, a perſon of great merit, who 
had been married to the emperor's mother-in-law, was 


put 
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dat to death upon the ſuggeſtions of Meſſalina. After 
bim he ſlew both his ſons in-law, Silanus and Pompey, 
and his two nieces, the Livias, one the daughter of 
Druſus, the other of Germanicus; and all withont 
permitting them to plead in their defence, or even 
without aſſigning any cauſe for his diſpleaſure. Great 
numbeis of others fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of 
\iefſalioa and her minions, who bore ſo gieat a ſway 
ja the ſtate, that all offices, dignities and governments, 
were entirely at their diſpoſal, Every thing was put 
to ſale ; they took money for pardons and penalties ;. 
and accumulated, by theſe means, ſuch vaſt ſums, 
that the wealth of Craſſus was conſidered as nothing 
in compariſon. 

One day, the emperor complaining that his exche- 
quer was exhauſted, he was ludicrouſly told, that it 
might be ſufficiently repleniſhed, if his two freedmen 
would take him into partnerſhip. Still, however, 
during ſuch immenſe ſtrides of corruption, he regard- 
ed his favourites with the higheſt eſteem, and even 
ſolicited the ſenate to grant them peculiar marks of 
their approbation. Theſe diſorders in the miniſters of 
government did not fail to produce conſpiracies againſt 
the emperor, Statius Corvinus and Gallus Aſinius 
formed a conſpiracy againſt him. Two knights, 
whoſe names are not told as, privately combined to aſ- 
ſaſhnate him. But the revolt which gave him the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, and which was puniſhed with the 
utmoſt unrelenting ſeverity, was that of Camillus, his 
Jievtenant governor in Dalmatia. This general, in- 
cited by many of the principal men of Rome, openly 
rebelled againſt him, and aſſumed the title of empe- 
ror, Nothing could exceed the terrors of Claudius, 
upon being informed of this revolt : his nature and 
his crimes had diſpoſed him to be more cowardly than 
the reſt» of mankind; ſo that when Cantillus com- 
manded him by his letters-to relinquiſh the empire, 
and retire to a private ſtation, he ſeemed inclined to 
obey. However, his fears upon this account were 
ſoon removed; for the legions which had declared 
for Camillus being terrified by ſome remarkable prodi- 
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pies, ſhortly after abandoned him; ſo that the men 
whon but five days before they had acknowledged as 
emperor, they now thought it no _infamy to Geltroy, 


4 i 1 


The cruelty of Meſſalina and her minions upon th 
occaion ſeemed to have no bounds. They ſo & rough. 
upon the emperor's fears and ſuſpicions, that num. 
bers wer? executed without trial or proot; and ſcar 
any, even of thoſe who were but ſüſpected, eſcaped,. 
unleſs by ranſoming their hves with their fortunes, 
Among the numbers that were put to death on thus 
occaſion, I cannot omit mentioning tne pathetic « 
taſtrophe of Petus and his faithful wife Arria Cs 
cina Petus wag one of thoſe unſortunate men, who 
joined with Camillus againſt the emperor, and who, 
when bis aflociate was flain by the army, bad ends 
voured to eſcape into Dalmatia, However, he was 
there apprehended s Al} d par. on board 4 [ip ! In Oord 
to be conveyed to Rome. Atria, who had been ls; 
the partner of his affection and misfortunes, entreated 
his keepers to be taken in the ſame veſſel with her 
huſband. It is uſval,' ſhe ſaid, * to grant a man ct 
© his quality a few laves, to dreſs, ur dreſs, and at- 
tend him; I myſelf will perform all thoſe oces, 
and ſave you the trouble of a more numerous ten. 
nue.“ Her fidelity, howevet, could not preva:!, 
She therefore hired a ſiſherman's bark, and thus kept 
company with the ſhip in which her huſband w as con. 
reved through the voyage. They had an only {un 
equally rema! kable far the beauty of his pet ſon x and 
the reitute of his diſpolition. This youth died at 
the time his father was contined to his bed by a dang 
TUULS diſorder. However, the affectionate Arria C4 
ccaied her ion's death, and in her viiits to her huſbind 
telt. hed no 0 of ſadneſs. Being aſked how ber 
{on did, fhe repled that he was at reſt, and only let 
her hoſband's 3 vat ber to give a vent to her tcats, 
When Petus was condemacd to die, and the oiders 
vere that he ſhould-put an end to his own lite, Ara 
uſed every art to inſpite him with reſolution; and at 


4 * 


length , knding him continue timid and wavciing, ſhe 
tocl the poig 2ard, and ſtabbing herſelt in his pr ele ce, 
preſente 
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preſented it to him, ſaying, © It gives me no pain, 
my Petus.“ 

By ſuch cruelties as theſe, the favourites of the em- 
peror endeavoured to eſtabliſh his and their own au- 
thority : but in order to increaſe the neceſſity of their 
aſiſtance, they laboured to augment the greatneſs of 
his terrors. He now became a prey to jealouſy and 
diſquietude. Being one day in the temple, and find- 
ing a ſword that was left there by accident, he con- 
vened the ſenate in a fright, and informed them of his 
danger. After this he never ventured to go to any 
fealt without being furrounded by his guards, nor 
would he ſuffer any man to approach him without a 
previous ſearch. Thus wholly employed by his anxi- 
ety for ſelf-preſervation, he entirely left the care of 
the fate to his favourites, who by degrees gave him a 
reliſh for laughter, From this time he ſeemed de- 
liphted with inflicting tortures, and on a certain occa- 
ion continued a whole day at the city [ibur, wait- 
ing for an hangman from Rome, that he might feaſt 
his eyes with an execution in the manner of the anci- 
ents. Nor was he leſs regardleſs of the perſons he 
condemned, than cruel in the infliction of their puniſh . 
ment, Such was his extreme ſtupidity, that he would 
frequently invite thoſe to ſupper whom he had put to 
death but the day before; and often denied the having 
giren orders. for an execution, but a few hours after 
pronouncing ſentence, Suetonius aſſures us, that 
there wers no leſs than thirty-five ſenators, and above 
three hundred knights, executed in his reign; and that 
ſuch was his unconcern in the midſt of flaughter, that 
one of his tribunes bringing him an account of a cer- 
tain ſenator who was executed, he quite forgot his 
offence, but calmly acquieſced in his puniſhment, 

In this manner was Clandics urged on by Meflalina 
io commit cruelties, which he conlidered only as 
wholeſome ſevetities, while in the mean time ſhe put 
no bounds to her enormities. | he impunity of her 
palt vices only encreaſing her confidence to commit 
cw, her debaucheries now became every day more 
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notorious, and her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever 
been ſeen at Rome. She choſe her paramours through 
wantonneſs, and then ſacrificed them through caprice. 
She cauſed ſome women of the firſt quality to com- 
mit adultery in the preſence of their huſbands, and 
deftroyed ſuch as refuſed to comply. Aſter appear- 
ing for ſome years inſatiable in her deſires, ſhe at 
length fixed her affections upon Caius Silius, the moſt 
beautiful youth in Rome. As all her paſſions were 
in extreme, her love for this young Roman ſeemed 
to amount even to madneſs, She obliged him to di- 
vorce his wife Jnnia Syllana, that ſhe might entirely 
poſſeſs him to herſelf. She obliged him to accept of 
immenſe treaſures, and valuable preſents, cohabiting 
with him in the moſt open manner, and treating him 
with the moſt ſhameleſs familiarity. The very impe- 
rial ornaments were transferred to his houſe, and the 
emperor's flaves and attendants had orders to wait up- 
on the adulterer, Nothing was wanting to complete 
the inſolence of their conduct, but their being married 
together, and that was ſoon after effected. They re- 
lied upon the emperor's imbecillity for ſecurity, and 
only waited till he retired to Oſtia to put their ill- 
judged project into execution. In his abſence they 
celebrated their nuptials with all the ceremonies and 
fplendor which attend the moſt confident ſecurity. 
Meſſalina giving a looſe to her paſſion, appeared as a 
Bacchanalian with a thyrſus in her hand; while Si— 
lius aſſumed the character of Bacchus, his body being 
adorned with robes imitating ivy, and his legs cover- 
ed with bufkins. A troop of 2 and dancers at- 
tended, who heightened the revel with the moſt laſ- 
civious ſongs, and the moſt indecent attitudes. In 
the midf} of this riot, one Valens, a buffoon, is ſaid 
to have climbed a tree; and being demanded what he 
ſaw, anſwered that he perceived a dreadful ftorm com- 
ing from Offia. What this fellow ſpoke at random, 
was actually at that time in preparation. It ſeems 
that ſome time before, as the friendſhips of the vicious 
are always of ſhort duration, there had been a quarre! 
between Meſſalina and Narciſſus, the emperor's firll 

freedman. 
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freedman. This ſubtle miniſter, therefore, deſired 
nothing more than an opportunity of ruining the em- 
preſs, and he judged this to be a moſt favourable oe- 
caſion. He firſt made the diſcovery, by means of two 
concubines who attended the emperor, who were in- 
ſtruted to inform him of Meſſalina's marriage, as the 
news of the day, while Narciſſus himſelf ſtepped in to 
confirm their information. Finding that it operated 
upon the emperor's fears as he could wiſh, he reſolved 
to alarm him ſtill more by a diſcovery of all Meſſali- 
na's 5 pion and attempts. He aggravated the dan- 
ger, and urged the expediency of ſpeedily puniſhing 
the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at ſo un- 
expected a relation, ſuppoſed that the enemy was al- 
ready at his gates, and frequently interrupted his 
freedman, by aſking if he was {till maſter of the em- 
pire. Being aſſured that he yet had it in his power to 
continue fo, he reſolved to go and puniſh the affront 
offered to his dignity without delay. Nothing could 
exceed the conſternation of Meſſalina and her thought- 
leſs companions, upon being informed that the empe- 
ror was coming to diſturb their feſtivity. Every one 
retired in the utmoſt confuſion. Silius was taken. 
Meſſalina took ſhelter in ſome gardens formerly be- 
longing to Lucullus, but which ſhe had lately ſeized 
upon, having expelled Aſiaticus the true owner, and 
put him to death, From thence ſhe ſent Britannicus 
her only ſon by the emperor, with Octavia her daugh- 
ter, to intercede for her, and implore his mercy. She 
ſoon after followed them herſelf ; but Narciſſus had fo 
fortified the emperor againſt her arts, and contrived 
ſuch methods of diverting his attention from her de- 

fence, that ſhe was obliged to retire in deſpair. Nar- 

eiſſus being thus far ſucceſsful, led Claudius to the 

houſe of the adulterer, there ſhewed him the apart- 

ments adorned with the ſpoils of his own. palace; 

and then conducting him to the Prætorian camp, re- 
vived his courage by giving him aſſurances of the rea- 

dineſs of the ſoldiets to defend him. Having thus 

artfully wrought upon his fears and reſentment, the 

wretched Silius was commanded to appear, who mak- 
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ing no defence, was inſtantly put to death in the em- 
peror's preſence. Several others ſhared the ſane fate, 
but Meſſalina ſtill flattered herſelf with hopes of par- 
don. She reſolved to leave neither prayers nor teais 
anattempted to appeaſe the emperor. She ſometimes 
even gave a looſe to her reſentment, and threatencd 
her accuſers with vengeance. Nor did ſhe want 
ground for entertaining the moſt favourable expecta- 
tions. Claudius having returned from the execution 
of her paramour, and having allayed his relentment 
10 a banquet, began to relent. He now therefore 
commanded his attendants to apprize that miſerable 
creature, meaning Meſſalina, of his reſolution to hear 
her accuſation the next day, and ordered her to be 
in readineſs with her defence. The permitfon to de- 
fend herſelf would have been fatal to Narciſſus, 
whetefore he ruſhed out, and ordered the tribunes 
and centurions who were in readineſs, to execute her 
immediately by the emperor's command. Upon their 
arrival at the gardens, where ſhe ſtill continued, they 
found her ſtretched upon the ground, attended by 
her mother Lepida, who exhorted her to prevent her 
puniſhment by a voluntary death. But this unfortu— 
nate woman was too much ſoftened by luxury, to be 
able to face death without terror, Initead of fortify- 
ing her reſolution to meet the blow, ſhe only gave 
way to tears and unpitied diſtreſs. At length, taking 
a iword from one of the ſoldiers, ſhe put it to her 
breaſt ; but her fears ſtil] prolonging the blow, the tri— 
tune ran her through the body, and fo diſpatched her, 
Claudius was immediately informed of her death, in 
the midſt of his banquet ; but this inſenſible idiot 
ſhewed not the leaſt appearance of emotion. He con- 
tinued at tabie with his uſual tranquillity, while nei— 
ther the love he bore her, the joy of her accuſers, 
ror the forrow of his children, had the leaſt effect 
upon his temper, As a proof, however, that this 
proceeded rather from ſtupidity than fortitude, the 
day followgng, while he was fitting at table, he aſked 
why Mcflalina was abſent, as if he had totally for- 
torten her crimes and her puniſhment, 

Claucius 


to the emperor and Meſſalina. 
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Claudius being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that az he had hitherto been unfortunate in his mar- 
riages, he would remain ſingle for the future, and that 
he would be contented to forfeit his life, in caſe he 
broke his reſolution. However, the reſolutions of 
Claudius were but of ſhort continuance, Having been 
accultomed to live under the controul of women, his 
preſent freedom was become irkſome to him, and he 
was entirely unable to live without a director. His 
freedmen therefore perceiving his inclinations, reſolved 
to procure him another wife; and, after ſome delibe- 
ration, they fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of his 
brother Germanicus. This woman was more practiſed 
in vice than even the former empreſs. Her cruelties 
were more dangerous, as they were directed with 
greater caution : ſhe had poiſoned her former huſband, 
to be at liberty to attend the calls of ambition; and per- 
fectiy acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius, 
only made uſe of his power to advance her own. 
However, as the late declaration of Claudius ſeemed 
to be an obſtacle to his marrying again, pe: ſons were 
ſuborned to move in the ſenate, that he ſhould be com- 
pelled to take a wife, as a matter of great importance 
to the commonwealth ; and ſome more determined 
Jatterers' than the reſt left the houſe, as with a 
:horough reſolution, that inſtant, to conſtrain him, 
When this decree (by which alſo inceſtuous marriages 
were made lawful) paſſed in the ſenate, Claudius had 
icarce patience to contain himſelf a day before the 
celebration of his nuptials. However, ſuch was the 
deteſtation in which the people in general held theſe 
inceſtuous matches, that though they were made law- 
fal, yet only one of his tribunes, and one of his frecd- 
ner, were found baſe enough to follow his example, 

Claudius having now received a new director, ſub- 
mitted with more 1mplicit obedience than in any for- 
mer part of his reign. Agrippina's chief aims were 
to gain the ſucceſſion in favour of her own ſon Nero, 
and to ſet aſide the claims of young Britannicus, fon 


For this purpoſe ſhe 
married 
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married Nero to the emperor's daughter Octavia, a 
few days after her own marriage. Not long after this, 
ſhe urged the emperor to ſtrengthen the ſueceſſion, in 
imitation of his predeceſſors, by making a new 
adoption, and ariſe him to take in her fon Nero, in 
ſome meaſure to divide the fatigues of government, 
The feeble prince, who had no diſcernment nor ma- 
lice but what were infuſed into him, immediately 
yielded to her perſuaſions, and adopted Nero in pre- 
ference of his only ſon Britannicus. Her next care 
was to encreaſe her ſon's popularity, by giving him 
Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by dirth a 
Spaniard, had been baniſhed into the ifland of Corſica 
by Claudius, upon the falſe teſtimony. of Meſfalina, 
who had accuſed him of adultery with Julia the em- 
peror's niece, The people loved and admired him 
for his genius, but ſtill more for his ſtrict morality ; 
and a pa't of his reputation therefore neceſſarily de- 
volved to his pupil. This ſubtle woman was no lels 
aſſid uous in pretending the utmoſt affection for Britan- 
nicus; whom, however, ſhe reſolved at a proper time 
to deſtroy ; but her jealouſy was not confined to his 
child only; ſhe, ſhortly after her acceſſion, procure 
the deaths of ſeveral ladies who had been ker rivals in 
the emperor's affections. She diſplaced the captains 
of the guard, and appointed Burrhus to that com- 
mand: a perſon of great military knowledge, and 

ftrongly attached to her intereſts. From 
U. C. 790. that time, ſhe took lefs pains to diſguiſe 
A. D. 52. her power, and frequently entered the 

Capitol in a chariot; a privilege which 
none before were allowed, except of the facerdotal 
order. 

In the twelfih year of this monarch's reign, ſhe 
perſuaded him to reſtore liberty to the Rhodians, of 
which he had deprived them ſome years before ; and 
to remit the taxes of the city llium, as having been 
the progenitors of Rome. Her deſign in this was to 
encreaſe the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the 
capſe of both cities with great approbation. Thus did 
this ambitious woman take every ſtep to aggrandize 

her 
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her ſon, and was even contented to become hateful 
herſelf to the public, merely to encreaſe his popularity. 
Being one day told by an aſtrologer, that he would 
be emperor, and yet the cauſe of her death; Let 
« him kill me,” anſwered ſhe, provided he but 
&« reigns.” Occidat dum imperet. 

Such a very immoderate abuſe of her power, ſerved 
at lait to awaken the emperor's ſuſpicions. Agrippina's 
imperious temper began to grow inſupportable to him, 
and he was heard to declare, when heated with wine, 
that it was his fate to ſuffer the diſorders of his wives, 
and to be their executioner. This expreſſion ſunk 
deep on her mind, and engaged all her faculties to 
prevent the blow. Her firſt care was to remove Nar- 
ciſſus, whom ſhe hated upon many accounts, but par- 
ticularly for his attachment to Claudius, his 
miniſter, for ſome time, oppoſed her deſigns ; but at 
length thought fit to retire by a voluntary exile into 
Campania. The unhappy emperor, thus expoſed to 
all the machinations of his inſidious conſort, ſeemed 
entirely regardleſs of the dangers that threatened his 
deſtruction. His affection for Britannicus was per- 
ceived every day to encreaſe, and ſerved allo to en- 
creale the vigilance of Agrippina, and add ſtings to 
her jealouſy. She now, therefore, reſolved not to 
defer a crime which ſhe had meditated a long while 
before ; namely, that of poifoning her huſband. She 
for ſome time, however, debated with herſelf in what 
manner ſhe ſhould adminiſter the poiſon ; as ſhe fear- 
ed too ſtrong a doſe would diſcover her treachery, and 
one too weak might fail of its effect. At length ſhe 
determined upon a poiſon of ſingular efficacy to de- 
{troy his intellects, and yet not ſuddenly to terminate 
his life. As ſhe had been long converſant in this 
horrid practice, ſhe applied to a woman called Locuſta, 
notorious for aſſiſting on ſuch occaſions. The poiſon 
was given to the emperor among muſhrooms, a diſh he 
was particularly fond of. Shortly after having eaten, 
he dropped down inſenſible; but this cauſed no alarm, 
as it was uſual with him to lit eating till he had ſtupi- 
fied all his faculties, and was obliged to be carried off 
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to his bed ſrom the table. However, his conſtitution 
{cemed to overcome the effects of the potion, when 
Agrippina reſglved to make ſure of him; wherefore 
ſhe directed a wretched phyſician, who was her crea- 
tire, to thruſt a poiſoned feather down his throat, un- 
der pretence of making him vomit, and.this diſpatch- 
ed him. 

The reign of this emperor, feeble and impotent ag 
be was, produced no great calamities in the ſtate, ſince 
his cruelties were chieſly levelled at thoſe about his per- 
ſon. The liſt of the inhabitants of Rome at this time 
amounted to ſix millions eight handred and forty-four 
thouſand ſouls; a number equal perhaps to all the 
people of England at this day. In ſuch a concourſe, 
it is not to be doubted but every virtue and every vice 
muſt come to their higheſt pitch of refinement ; and, 
in fat, the conduct of Seneca ſeems an inſtance of the 
former, and that of Meflalina of the latter. However, 
the general character of the times was that of corrup- 
tion and luxury; for wherever there is great ſuperfluity 
of wealth, there will alſo be ſeen a thouſand vicious 
modes of exhauſting it. 'I he military ſpirit of Rome, 
though much relaxed from its former ſeverity, ſtil] 
continued to awe mankind ;:; and though during this 
reign the world might be juſtly ſaid to be without a 
head, yet the terror of. the Roman name alone kept 
mankind in obedience. 
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„HK. . 
NERo, the Sixth Emyeror of Rome, 


(ramping 5 being deſtroyed, Agtip- 
ina took every precaution to conceal his A. D. 55. 
death from the public, until ſhe had ſetiled 
her meaſures tor fecu: ing the ſucceſſion, A ſtrong 
er was placed at ai) "the avenues of the palace, 
ile ſhe amuſsd the people with various reports; at 
one time giving out that he was ſtill alive; at another, 
that be was recoverin 1g. In the mean while, ſhe made 
lure of the perſon of young Britannicus, under a 
pretence of affection for him. Like one over- 
come with the extremity of her grief, ſhe held the 
child in her arms, Calling him the dear image of his 
lather, and thus preventing his eſcape. She uſed the 
ame precautions with regard to bis ſiſters, Octavia 
and Amtoriaz and even ordered an entertainment in 
a palace, as if to amuſe the emperor, At laſt, when 
all things were adjuſted, the palace gates were thrown 
open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrius, prefect of 
the Pratorian guards, iſſued to receive the con, praty 
lations of the people and the army. The cohort then 
attending, proclaimed him with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions, though rot without making ſome enquiries after 
Britaunicus. He was carried in a chariot to the re{t 
of the army, where having made a ſpeech proper to 


che occalion, and promiſing them a donation, in the 


manner of his predeceſſors, he was declared emperor 


I by the army, the ſenate and the people. 


2 1 — 8 


Nero's firſt care was, to ſhew all poſhble reſpe to 
the deceaſed emperor, in order to cover the guilt of 


bis death, His obſequies were performed with a pomp, 
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among the gods, who ſcarce deſerved the name c. 
man. "The funeral oration, though ſpoken by Nero, 
was drawn up by Seneca; and it was remarked, that 
this was the firil time a Roman emperor needed ihe 
aſſiſtance of another's eloquence. 

Nero, though but ſevznteen years of age, began hi: 
reign with the general approbation of mankin:', Ac 
he owed the empire to Agrippina, ſo in the begiomy! 
he ſubmitted to her directions with the moſt impiic 
obedience, On her part, ſhe ſeemed reſolved on go. 
verning with her natural ferocity, and conſidered her 
private animoſities as the only rule to guide her in 
public juſtice, Immediately after the death of Clac- 
dius, ſhe cauſed Silanus, the pro-conſul of Alia, to 
be aſſaſſinated upon very flight ſuſpicions, and with- 
out ever acquainting the emperor with her deſign, 
The next object of her reſentment was Narciſſus, the 
late emperor's favourite; a man equally notorious for 
the greatneſs of his wealth, and the number of his 
crimes, He was obliged to put an end to his life, by 
Ag1ippina's order, although Nero refuſed his conſenr, 

{his bloody outſet would have been followed by 
many ſeverities of the ſame nature, had not Seneca 
and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor and general, oppoſed, 
Jheſe worthy men, although they owed their riſe to 
the empreſs, were above being the inſtruments of her 
cruelty. They, therefore, combined together in an 
oppoſition, and gaining the young emperor on the:: 
ſide, formed a plan of power, at once the moſt mer- 
ciful and wiſe, The beginning of this monarch's 
reign, while he continued to aci by their counſels, ha: 
always been conſidered as a model for fucceedin; 
princes to govern by. Uhe famous emperor Trajan 
uſed to ſay, hat for the firſt five years of th. 
„prince, all other governments came ſhort of his.” 
In fact, the young moriarch knew ſo well how to con- 
ceal his innate depravity, that his neareſt friends could 
ſcarce perceive his virtues to be but aſſumed. He ap- 
peared juſt, liberal and humane, When a warrant for 
the execution of a criminal was brought him to be 
{ipned, he was heard to cry out, with ſeeming con- 
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cern, © Would to Heaven that I had never learned to 
„ write.” The ſenate, upon a certain occaſion, gir- 
ing him their applauſe, for the regulaiity and juſtice 
of his acminiſtration; he replied with fingular mo- 
delly, “That they ſhould defer their thanks till he 
« had deſerved them,” His condeſcenſion and affa- 
bility were not leſs than his other virtues ; fo that the 
Romans began to think, that Heaven had ſent them a 
prince, Whoſe clemency would compenſate for the 
tyranny of his predeceſſors. 

In the mean time, Agrippina, who was excluded 
from any ſhare in government, attempted, by every 
roſlible method, to maintain her declining power, 
Perceiving that her ſon had fallen in Jove with a freed 
woman, named Ade, and dreading the influence of a 
concubine, ſhe tried every art to prevent his growing 
paſſion. However, in ſo corrupt a court, it was no 
aufn cult matter for the emperor to find other confidants, 
ready to aſſiſt him in his wiſhes, The gratification 
of his paſſion, therefore, in this inſtance, only ſerved 
to encreaſe his hatred for the empreſs, Nor was it 
long before he gave evident marks of his diſobedience, 
by diſplacing Pallas, her chief favourite, It was 
upon this occafon, that ſhe firſt perceived the total 
declenſion of her authority, which threw her into the 
moſt urgovernable fury. In order to give terror to 
her rage, ſhe proclaimed that Britannicus, the real 
heir to the throne, was (till living, and in a condition 
to receive his father's empire, which was now poſlel- 
ſed by an uſurper. She threatened to go to the camp, 
and there expoſe his baſeneſs and her own, invoking 
all the furies to her aſſiſtance. Theſe menaces ſerved 
io alarm the ſaſpicions of Nero, who, though appa- 


| rently guided by his governors, yet already began to 


give way to his natural depravity, He, therefore, de- 
termined upon the death of Britannicus, and contrive 


| Ed io have him poiſoned at a public banquet, Aprip- 


pina, however, till retained her natural ferocity : ſhe 
took every opportunity of obſiging and flattering the 


tribunes and centurions ; ſhe heaped up treaſures with 
4 rapacity beyond her natural avarice ; all her actions 
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f-emed calculated to raiſe a faction, and make ter (-!t 
formidable to the emperor, Whercupon Nero com. 
manded her German guard to be taken from her, and 
obliged her to lodge out of the palace, He aifo tor— 
bad particular perſons to viſit her, and went bimfeit 
but rarely and ceremoniouſ]y to pay her his reſpects, 
Sne now, therefore, began to ſind that, with the cm- 
peror's favour, ſhe had loſt the alliduity of her friends, 
She was even accuſed by Silana of conſpiring again } 
her fon, and of deſigning to marry Pl.urius, a perion 
deſcended from Auguſtus, and of making him emperor, 
A ſhort time after, Pallas, her favourite, together with 
Burrhus, were arraigned for a ſimilar offence, and in. 
tending to ſet up Cornelius Sylla. Theſe informati- 
ons being proved void of any foundation, the infor. 
mers were baniſhed; a puniſhment which was con"- 
dered, as very inadequate to the greatneſs of the of- 
fence. 

As Nero increaſed in years, his crimes ſeemed to 
increaſe in equal proportion, He now began to find a 

leaſure in running about the city by night, diſguiſed 
ike a ſlave, In this vile habit he entered taverns and 
brothels, attended by the lewd miniſters of his plea- 
ſures, attempting the lives of ſuch as oppoſed him, and 
frequently endangering his own. In imitation of the 
emperor's example, numbers of proff'gate young men 
infeſted the ſtreets likewiſe ; ſo that every night the 
city was filled with tumult and diſorder, However, 
the people bore all theſe levities, which they aſcribed 
to the emperor's youth, with patience, having occaſion 
every day to experience his liberality, and having alſo 
been gratified by the abolition of many of their taxes, 
he provinces alſo were no way affected by theſe riots; 
jor, except diſturbances on the fide of the Parthians, 
which were ſoon ſupprefied, they enjoyed the mv{t 
perfect tranquillity, 

But thoſe ienſualities, which, for the firſt four years 
of his reign, produced but few diſorders, io the fifth 
became alarming. He firſt began to tranſgreſs th: 
bounds of decency, by publicly abandoning Octavia, 
his preſent wife, and then by taking Poppea, the wife 
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of his favourite Otho, a woman more celebrated for 
her beauty than her virtues. This was another gratir 
circumſtance to Agrippina, who vainly uſed all her 
intereſt to diſgrace Poppea, and re-inſtate herſelf in 
her ſon's loſt favour. Hiſtorians aſſert, that ſhe even 
offered to ſatisfy his paſſions herſelf, by an inceſtuous 
compliance; and that, had not Seneca interpoſed, the 
ſon would have joined in the mother's crime. This, 
however, does not {eem probable, ſince we find Pop- 
pea victorious, ſoon after, in the contention of inte- 
teſts; and at laſt impelling Nero to parricide, to ſa— 
tisfy her revenge. She began her arts by urging him 
to divorce his preſent wife, and marry her: ſhe re- 
proached him as a pupil, who wanted not only power 
over others, but liberty to direct himſelf. She inſi— 
nuated the dangerous deſigns of Agrippina, and, by 
degrees, accuſtomed his mind to refle& upon parricide 
without horror. His cruelties againſt his mother be- 
gan rather by ſeveral circumſtances of petty malice, 
than by any downright injury. He encouraped ſeveral 
perſons to teaze her with lit:gious ſuns; he employed 
ſome of the mcaneſt of the people to ſing ſatirical 
ſongs againſt her, under her windows At laſt, find- 
ing theſe ineffectual, in breaking her {pirit, he reſolv- 
eq on putting her to death. His brit attempt was by 
poiſon, but this, though twice repeated, proved fa— 
eſfectual, as ſhe had fortified* her conſtitution againſt 
it by antidotes. 1 his failing, a ſhip was contrived in 
ſo artificial a manner, as to fall to pieces in the water, 
on board of which ſhe was invited to ſail to the coatts 
of Calabria. However, this plot was as ineffectual 
as the former : the mariners not being all apprized of 
the ſecret, diſturbed each other's operations; ſo that 
the ſhip not ſinking as readily as was expected. Agrip— 
pina found means to continue ſwimming, till ſte was 
taken up by ſome trading veilel piiling that way, 
Nero now finding that all his machinatious were dit- 
covered, reſolved to throw off the maſk, and put her 
openly to death, without further delay. He there- 
fore cauſed a report to be ſpread, that ſhe had con- 
ſpired againſt him, and a poignard was Cropped at his 
feet by one, who pretendcd a command from Agrip- 
Pina 
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pina to aſſaſſinate him. In conſequence of this, he ap- 
plied to his governors Seneca and Burrhus, for their 
advice how to act, and their aſſiſtance in ridding bin! 
of his fears, Things were now come to ſuch a criſis, 
that no middle way could be taken ; and either Nero 
or Agrippina was to fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a 
profound ſilence; while Burrhus. with more reſolution, 
refuſed to be the perpetrator of ſo great a crime, al- 
leging, that the army was entirely devoted to all the 
deſcendants of Cæſar, and would never be brought t 
imbrue their hands in the blood of any of his family. 
In this embarraſſment, Anicetus, the contriver of the 
ſhip above-mentioned, offered his ſervices, which Nero 
accepted with the greateſt joy, crying out, “ That 
e then was the firft moment he ever found himſelf an 
© emperor,” This freedman, therefore, taking with 
him a body of ſoldiers, ſurrounded the houſe of 
Agrippina, and then forced open the doors. He next 
ſeized upon every ſlavethat he met, until he came 
near the chamber where Agrippina lay. In the mean 
time, Agrippina, who ſtrove to conceal her conſciouſ- 
neſs of Nero's deſigns, continued anxiouſly expecting 
the return of a meſſenger, whom ſhe had ſent with an 
account of her eſcape. However, perceiving a ſudden 
ſtillneſs without, among the crowds that had, but a 
few moments before, been Joud in their congratula- 
tions, ſhe aſked the canſe, and demanded of the ſlave 
who attended her, if her emiſſary were returned. 
While ſhe yet continued ſpeaking, the ſlave diſappear- 
ed, and Anicetus entered the apartment, accompanied 
by two ſoldiers, in whoſe looks ſhe read her fate. She 
ſtill, however, preſerved preſence of mind ſufficient to 
aſk the cauſe of their coming. If, cried ſhe, “ you 
te come to enquire after my health, you may inform 
the emperor that | am better; but if you come with 
* any worſe intention, you alone, and not my ſon, muſt 
* be guilty.” To this the executioners made no reply, 
but one of them daſhed his club at her head, which, 
however, did not diſpatch her, Now therefore, ſind- 
ing that ſhe was to expect no mercy, and ſeeing Ani- 
cetus draw his ſword to (lab her, ſhe preſented her bo- 
ſom, crying out, ** Strike here, for this place pure 
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« birth to a monſter.” The executioners having diſ- 
patched her, with ſeveral wounds, left her dead on the 
couch, and went to inform Nero of what they had 
done. Some hiſtorians ſay, that Nero came imme- 
diately to view the body; that he continued to gaze 
vpon it with pleaſure, commending ſome parts, and 
diſpraiſing others; and ending his horrid ſurvey by 
coolly obſerving, that he never thought his mother 
had been ſo handſome. However this be, he vindi- 
cated his conduct next day to the ſenate, who not 
only excuſed, but applauded his impiety. 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down, 
Nero now gave a Joofe to his appetites, that were not 
only ſordid but inhuman. There ſeemed an odd con- 
tralt in his diſpoſition ; for while he practiſed eruelties, 
which were ſufficient to make the mind ſhudder with 
horror, he was fond of thoſe amuſing arts that ſoften 
zad rehne the heart, He was particularly addicted, 
even from childhood, to muſic, and not totally igno- 
rant of poetry, But chariot-driving was his favourite 
purſuit, He never miſſed the circus, when chariot 
races were to be exhibited there; appearing at firſt 
privately, and ſoon after publicly; till, at Jaſt, his 
paſhon encreaſing by indulgence, he was not content 
with being merely a ſpectator, but reſolved to become 
one of the principal performers, His governors, how- 
cver, did all in their power to reſtrain this pervert- 
ed ambition; but finding him reſolute, they encloſed 
2 ſpace of ground in the valley of the Vatican, where 
he firſt exhibited only to ſome choſen ſpectators, but 
ſhortly after invited the whole town. he praiſes of 
his flattering ſubje&s only (ſtimulated him ſtill more to 
theſe unbecoming purſuits ; ſo that he now reſolved 
to aſſume a new character, and to appear as a ſinger 
upon the ſtage. 

His paſſion for muſic, as was obſerved, was no leſs 
natural to him than the former; but as it was leſs man- 
ly, ſo he endeavoured to defend it by the example of 
lome of the moſt celebrated men, who practiſed it with 
the ſame fondneſs. He had been inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of this art from his childhood; and upon his ad- 
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vancement to the empire, he had put himſelf under 


the moſt celebrated maſters. He patiently ſubmitted 
to their inſtructions, and uſed all thoſe methods which 
ſingers practiſe, either to mend the voice, or improve 
its volubility, Yet, notwithſtanding all his aſſiduity, 
his voice was but a wretched one, being both feeble 
and unpleaſant. However, he was reſolved to produce 
it to the public, ſuch as it was; for flattery, he knew, 
would ſupply every deficiency. His firſt public ap- 
pearance was at games of his own inſtitution, called 
Juveniles ; where he advanced upon the ſtage, tuning 
bis inſtrument to his voice, with great appearance 0: 
ſkill, A groupe of tribunes and centurions attended 
behind him; while his old governor, Burrhus, ſtood 
by his hopeful pupil, with indignation in his counte- 

nance, and praiſes in his lips. 
ile was deſirous alſo of becoming a poet, but, le 
was unwilling to undergo the pain of ſtudy, which 2 
proficiency in that art requires; he was defirous of be- 
ing a poet ready made. For this purpoſe, he got to- 
gether ſeveral perſons, who were conſidered as great 
wits at court, though but very little known as ſuch 10 
the public. 'Thele attended him with verſes which 
they had compoſed at home, or which they blabbel 
cur extemporaneouſly ; and the whole of their com- 
poſitions being tacked together, by his direction, was 
called a poem. Nor was he without his philoſopheis 
alſo; he took a pleaſure in hearing their debates aſter 
ſupper, but he heard them merely, for his amuſement, 
Furniſhed with ſuch talents as theſe, for giving 
pleaſure, he was reſolved to make the tour of his em- 
pite, and give the moſt public diſplay of kis abilities 
wherever he came. The place of his firſt exhibition, 
upon leaving Rome, was at Naples. The crows 
there were ſo great, and the curioſity of the people (9 
earneſt in hearing him, that they did not perceive 40 
earthquake that happened while he was ſinging. His 
deſire of gaining the ſuperiority over the other actors 
was truly ridiculous : he made intereſt with his judges, 
reviled his competitors, formed private factions to 
ſupport him, all in imitation of thoſe who got their 
livelihood 
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livelihood vpon the ſtage. While he continued to 
perform, no man was permitted to depart from the 
theatre, npon any pretence whatſoever. Some were 
ſo fatigued with hearing him, that they leaped private - 
ly from the walls, or pretended to fall into fainting 
fits, in order to be carried out. Nay, it is ſaid, that 
ſeveral women were delivered in the theatre, Soldi. 
ers were placed in ſeveral parts to obſerve the looks 
and geſtures of the ſpectatots, either to direct them 
where to point their applauſe, or reſtrain their diſplea- 
ſure, An old ſenator, named Veſpaſian, happening 
to fall aſleep upon one of thele occations, very nare 
rowly eſcaped with his life. 

After being fatigued with the praiſes of his coun- 
trymen, Nero reſolved upon going over into Greece, 
to receive new theatrical honours. I he occaſion was 
this, The cities of Greece had made a law to ſend 
him the muſical crowns from all the games, and de- 
puties were accordingly diſpatched with this (to him} 
important embaſſy, As he one day entertaiced them 
at his table, in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and con- 
verſed with them with the utmoſt familtarity, they 
entreated to hear him ſing. Upon his complying, 
the artful Greeks knew how to laiisfy his vanity, by 
the exaggeration of their praiſe. "They teflified all 
the marks of ecſtacy and rapture. Applauſes ſo warm, 
were peculiarly pleaſing to Nero: he could not re- 
frain from crying out, That the Greeks alone were 
worthy to hear him; and accordingly prepared with- 
out delay, to go into Greece, where he ſpent the whole 
year enſuing. In this journey, his retinue reſembled 
an army in number; but it was oaly compoſed of 
fingers, dancers, tailors and other attendants upon 
the theatre. He paſſed over all Greece and exhibit- 
ed at all their games, which he ordered to be celebrat- 
ed in one year. At the Olympic games he reſolved to 
bew the people ſomething extraordinary; wherefore 
he drove a chariot with ten horſcs ; but he ſucceeded 
moſt wretchedly ; for being unable to ſuſtain the vio- 
lence of the motion, he was thrown from his ſear. 
The ſpectators, however, gave him their unanimous 
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In this 
manner he obtained the prize at the Hthmian, Pythi- 


applauſe, and he was crowned as conqueror. 


an, and Nemean games. The Greeks were not ſpar— 
ing of their crowns ; he obtained eighteen hundred of 
them. An unfortunate ſinger happened to oppole hin 
on one of theſe occaſions, and exerted all the powers 
of his art, which, it appears, was prodigious. But 
he feems to have bæen a better ſinger than a politician 
for Nero ordered him to be killed on the ſpot, Upon 
his retum from Greece, he entered Naples, through 
a breach in the walls of the city, as was cuſtomary 
with thoſe who were conquerors in the Olympic 
games. But all the ſplendor of his return, was re- 
ſerved for his entry into Rome. There he appeared 
ſeated in the chariot of Auguſtus, dreſſed in robes of 
purple, and crowned with wild olive, which was the 
Olympic garland. He bore in his hand the Pythian 
crown, and had eighteen hundred more carried befor + 
him. Beſide him ſat one Diodorus, a muſician, and 
behind him followed a band of fingers as numerous as 
a legion, who ſung in honour of his viftories. The 
ſenate, the knights and the people attended this pue- 
rile pageant, filling the air with their acclamations. 
The whole city was illuminated, every ſtreet ſmoak- 
ed with incenſe; wherever he paſſed victims were 
ſlain; the pavements were ſtrewed with ſaffron, while 
garlands of flowers, ribbons, fowls and paſties (tor ſo 
we are told), were ſhowered down upon him from the 
windows as he paſſed along. So many honours only 
inflamed his deſires of acquiring new; he at laſt be- 
gan to take leſſons in wreſtling, willing to imitate Her- 
cules in ſtrength, as he had rivalled Apollo in activity. 
He alſo cauſed a lion of paſteboard to be made with 
great art, againſt which he undauntedly appeared in 
the theatre, and (truck it down with the blow of his 
club. 

But it had been happy for mankind, had he con- 
fned himſelf to theſe puerilities, and, contented with 
being contemptible, had not ſought to become formi- 
dable alſo. His cruelties even out did all his other 


extravagancies. A complete liſt of theſe would ex. 
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teed the limits of the preſent work, and would pre- 
ſent the reader with an hideons repetition of ſuſpici- 
ons without cauſe, and puniſhments without mercy. 
Soon after the death of Agrippina, he ordered Do- 
mitia his aunt to be poiſoned. Some ſay that Burchus, 
who died ſhortly after, was ferred in the fame man- 
ner. Rebellius Pjancus, together with Pal- 
las, Agrippina's favourite, were about this A. P. 
time put to death, the former for being of Cz. 
the Cæſaræan family, the latter for being 
rich. Octavia his wife was divorce! ' and likewiſe 
put to death; and Popp#a made emprets in her place. 
dylla and Porquatus Syllanus, with meny others, 
daher fell by the executioner, or gave themſelves a 
voluntary death, 

He ſeemed even ſtudigns of finding oat plea ares 
as well as crimes againſt nature. Bring aired in the 
habit of a woman, and covered with yellow veil Ike 
a bride, he was wedded to one cf lit5 abominable 
companions called Pythagoras, and again to his freed- 
man Doryphorus. On the other hand, that he * 
be every way deteſtable, be became the huſband of 
youth named Sporus, whom he had previouſly 1 
prived of the marks of virility, With this prepoſte- 
rous bride, decked out in all the ornaments of an em- 
preſs, he went to all public places: they always rode 
together in his chariot, and he ſcropled not to treat 
him as a woman, in the fight of the wondering mul- 
titude. However, though he eſcaped their anger, he 
did not fail to incur their ridicule. It was obferved 
wos one of theſe occaſions, that the wo. Id had been 
happy if the emperor's father had been married only 
to tuch a ſpouſe. But he little regarded what the 
wiſer part of mankind thought of him. He was 
often heard to obſerve that he had rather be hated 
than loved, When one happened to ſay in Ins pre- 
ſence, That the worl4{ might be burned when he was 
dead: “ Nay,” replied Nero, „let it be barnt while 
„lam alive.” In fad A, a great part of the city of 
Rome was confumed by hre ſhortly after; and moſt 
ftorians aſcribe the conflagration to TY It is ſaid 
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that he ſtood upon an high tower, during the continu- 
ance of the flames, enjoving the ſight, and repeating, 
in a player's habit, and wn a theatrical manner, {ome 
verſes upon the deſtruction of roy As a proof of 
his guilt upon this occaſion, none were permitted to 
lend any aſſiſtance towards extinguiſhing the flames; 
and ſeveral perſons were seen fertirg hre to the houſes, 
alleging, that they had orders for fo doing However 
this be, the emperor uſed every art ro throw the 
odium of ſo deteſtabſe an action from himſelf, and to 
ſix it upon the * hriſtians, who were at that time 
gaining ground in Rome, Nothing could be more 
dreadful than the periccution raf d aginft them up— 
on this falſe accuſation Some were covered with the 
ſkins of wild beats and in the figure Cevoured by 
dogs. Some were crucifi:d, and others burned alive. 
« When the day was not ſuffictent for their tortures, 
t the flames in wh:ch th y periſhed,“ ſays Tacitus, 
& ſerved to illuminate the night; while Nero, dreſſ- 
ed in the habit of a charioteer. regaled himf. If with 
their tortures from his gardens, and entertained the 
people at one time with their ſufferings, at another with 
the games of the circus. In this perſecution, St. 
Paul was beheaded, and St. Peter was cru-ihed with 
his head downwards, which death he choſe, as being 
more diſhonourable than bat of his divine maſter. 
The inhuman monlter, conſcious of being ſuſpected 
of burning the city, in order to free himlelf from the 
ſcandal, took great care to re-edify it with even grea— 
ter beauty than before. But he ſet no bounds to the 
magnificen-e with which his own palace, which had 
ſhared in the conflagration, was rebuilt. It now re- 
ceived the name of the golden palace, from the rich 
materials of which it was compoſ-d, as all the apart- 
ments were adorned with the richelt metals, and the 
molt precious jewels | he principal hall was circular, 
and the cieling moveable, and went round in imita- 
tion of the heavenly motions. "The exrent of the pa 
Jace was not leſs amazing than its beauty, It was ſo 
large as to contain within its walls, lakes, parks, and 
vineyards. The entrance was ſpacious enough to re- 
ceive a coloſſal ſtatue of the emperor, and an * 
an 
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and twenty feet high. In ſhort, nothing, either be- 
fore or ſince, ever equalled the magnificence or rich- 
neſs of this ſtructure. Nero, however, when it was 
finiſhed, only ſaid coolly, that he was now lodged 
like a man. But he did not ſeem to regard the extor- 
tions and exactions in all the provinces, which were 
made to ſupport this ſtile of expence. The oppreſ- 
ſion and miſery of mankind ſeemed to be his pleaſure, 
and he was every day contented to feaſt upon the de- 
ſolation of a province, at a ſingle meal. 

Hitherto, however, the citizens of Rome ſeemed 
eomparatively exempted from cruelties, which chief- 
ly fell upon ſtrangers, and his neareſt connexions. A 
conſpiracy formed againſt him by Piſa, a man of great 
power and integrity, which was prematurely diſco— 
vered, opened a new train of {ſuſpicions that deſtroy- 
ed many of the principal families in Rome, I his 
conſpiracy, in which ſeveral of the chief men of the 
city were concerned, was firlt diſcovered by the in- 
420 zeal of a woman named Epicharis, who, by 
ſome means now unknown, had been led into the 


plot, which ſhe revealed to Voluſius, a tribune, in 
order to prevail upon him to be an accomplice, Vo- 


Juſius, inſtead of coming into her deſign, went and 
diſcovered what he had learnt to Nero, who immedi- 
ately put Epicharis in priſon, Soon after a freedman 
belonging to Scænius, one of the accomplices, made 
a farther diſcovery, The conſpirators were examined 
apart, and as their teſtimonies differed, they were 
put to the torture, Natalis was the firſt who made a 
confeſſion of his own guilt, and that of many others. 
Scævinius gave a liſt of the conſpirators ſtill more 
ample. Lucan, the poet, was amongſt the number, 
and he, like the reſt, in order to ſave himſelf, (till 
farther enlarged the catalogue, naming among others 
Attilia, his own mother, Epicharis was now, there- 
fore, again called upon and put to the torture ; but her 
fortitude was proof againſt all the tyrant's cruelty ; 
neither ſcourging, nor burnings, nor all the malicious 
methoJs uſed by the executioners, could extort the 
ſmalleſt confeſſion. She was therefore remanded to 
priſon, with orders to have her tortures renewed the 
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day following. In the mean time, ſhe found an op. 
portunity of (trangling herſelf with her handkerchict 
by hanging it againſt the back of her chair, It nee( 
ſcarcely be aſked, whether the reſt of the conſpirators 
were put to death under ſuch a prince az Nero, who! 
daily cuſlom was to condemn even the innocent, Piſo, 
Lateranus, Fennius Rufus, Subrius Flavius, Sulpi— 
cius Aſper, Veſtinus the conſul, and numberlets 
others, were all executed without mercy, Put the 
two moſt remarkable perſonages who fell on this oc- 
caſion were Seneca the philoſopher, and Lucan the 
poet, who was his nephew. It is not certainly known, 
whether Seneca was really concerned in this conſpi— 
racy or not. This great man had for ſome time per- 
ceived the outrageous condud of his pupil, and find. 
ing himſelf incapable of controuling his ſavage diſho- 
ſition, had retired from court into fſoinude and pri- 
vacy. However, his retreat did not now protec} 
him; for Nero, either having real teſtimony ayiio!t 
him, or elſe hating him for his virtues, ſent a tribune 
informing him, that he was ſuſpected as an accom- 
plice. The tribune found the philoſopher at table 
with Paulina his wife, and informing him ot his buli- 
neſs, Seneca replied without any emotion, that his 
welfare depended upon no man ; that he had never 
been aceuitomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 
and would not do it now. When this anſwer was 
brought back to Nero, he demanded whether Seneca 
ſeemed afraid to die? The tribune replying that he 
did not appear in the leaft terrified ; “ Then go to 
« him again,“ cried the emperor, “ and give him my 
© orders to die.“ his tribune was himfelf one ot 
the conſpiratois; fo that inſtead of immediately re- 
turning, he went to ok the opinion of Fennius Rufus, 
his commander, whether he thou!d obey, Upon Fen- 
nius's adviſing him to it, he ſent a centurion to Se- 
neca, ſignifying that it was the emperor's pleafure that 
be ſhould die. Upon receiving this fatal command, 
Seneca feemed no way difcompoſed, but called for 
his will, in order to make fome additions to it in fa- 
vour of ſome friends that were then with him. This 
favour, however, the centurion r:fuſed to grant him; 
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vpon which Seneca, turning to his friends, “ Since 
then,“ cried he,“ I am not permitted to keave you 
* any other marks of my affection, at leaſt, I leave 
yon one legacy more precious than all the reit, my 
* example.” Theo coraforting their diſtreſſes, and 
embracing his wife, the memory of her paſt affe&ion 
ſeemed to melt him into tears. However, no way un- 
mindful of his conſtancy, he endeavoured to conſole 
her for his loſs, and exhort her to a life of perſever- 
ing virtue, But ſhe ſeemed reſolved on not ſurviving 
him, and prefſed her requeſt to die with him fo ear- 
neſtly, that Seneca, who had long looked upon death 
as a benefit, at laſt gave his conſent, and the veins of 
both their arms were opened at the fame time. As 
Seneca was old, and much enfeebled by the auſterr- 
ties of his life, the blood flowed but ſlowly, fo that 
he cauſed the veins of his legs and thighs to be open- 
ed alſo, His pains were long and violent, but they 
were not capable of repreſſing his fortitude or his elo- 
quence, He dictated a diſcourſe to two ſecretaries, 
which was read with great avidity after his death by 
the people, but which has ſince periſhed in the wreck 
of time, His agonies being now drawn out 10 a great 
length, he at laſt demanded poiſon from his phyſician; 
but this alſo failed of its effects, his body being al- 
ready exhauſted, and incapable of exciting its opera- 
tion. He was from this carried imo a warm bath, 
which only ſerved to prolong his end; at length, 
therefore, he was put into a dry (tore, the vapour of 
which quickly diſpatched him. In the mean time, his 
wife Paulina, having fallen into a ſwoon with the loſs 
of blood, had her arms bound up by her domeſtics, 
and by this means ſurvived her huſband for ſome years, 
but by her conduct during the reſt of her life, ſhe ſeem- 

ed always mindful of her own love and his example. 
The death of Lucan was not leſs rema'kable, 
The veins of his arms being opened, after he bad loſt 
a great quantity of blood, perceiving his hands and 
legs already dead, while the vital parts {till continued 
warm and vigotous, he called to mind a deſcription 
ia 
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in his own poem of Pharfalia, of a perſon dying is 
ſimilar circumſtances, and expired while he was re- 
peating that beautiful paſſage“. 

In this manner was the whole city filled with 
laughter, and frightful inſtances of treachery No 
walter was ſecure from the vengeance of his ſlaves, 
nor even parents from the baſer attempts of their chil- 
dren. Not only throughout Rome, but the whole 
country round, bodies of ſoldiers were ſeen in purſuit 
of the ſuſpected and the guilty. Whole crowds of 
wretches, loaded with chains, were led every day to 
the gates of the palace, to wait their ſentence from 
the tyrant's own lips, He always preſided at the tor- 
ture in perſon, attended by Tigellinus, captain of the 
guard, who, from being the moſt abandoned man in 
Rome, was now become his principal miniſter and 
favourite, 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better ſituation 
than the capital city. The example of the tyrant 


ſeemed ro influence his governors, who gave in ances 


not only of their rapacity, but their cruelty, in every 
part of the empire In the ſeventh year of his reign, 
the Britons revolted under the conduct of their queen 
Boadicea Paulinus, the Roman general, being at 
that time employed with part of the legions in expel- 
ling the Druids from the iſle of Angleley ; his heme} 
napts in his abſence committed ſuch barbarities as 
were intolerable to the inhabitants, Boadicea, queen 
of the Iceni, was treated with peculiar indignity, be- 
ing condemned to be ſcourged, and her daughters de- 
flowered by the ſoldiery. In revenge, therefore, at 
the head of a numerous army, ſhe fell upon the Ro- 
mans, wherever they were unprovided, took their cat- 


® Nec, ſicut vulnere, ſanguis 
Emicuit ſentus. Ruptis cadit undique venis. 
—— - Pars ultima trunci 


Tradidit in I-thum vacuos vitalibus artus ; 
At tumidos qua pulmo jacet, qua viſcera fervent, 
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tles, deſtroyed the chief ſeats of their power at Lon- 
don and Verulam and ſo great was her fury, that ſe- 
venty thouſand Romans periſhed in this revolt. But 
the Koman general ſoon after revenged his country- 
men by a great and deciſive battle, in which eighty 
thouſand Britons are ſaid to have periſhed ; and Boa- 
dicea herſelf, rathe! than fall into the bands of the 
enraged victor, put an end to her life by poiſon, By 
this remarkable defeat, the Britons ever after, during 
the continuance of the Romans amongſt them, loſt 
not only all hopes, but even all deſire of freedom. 

A war alſo was carried on againſt the Parthians, 
for the greateſt part of this reign. conducted by Cor- 
bulo; who, after many ſucceſſes, had diſpoſſeſſed Ti- 
ridates, and ſettled ]igranes in Armenia in his room. 
Tiridates, however, was ſoon after reſtored by an in- 
raſion of the Parthians into that country; but being 
once more oppoſed by Corbulo, the Romans and Par- 
thians came to an agreement, that Tiridates ihould 
continue to govern Armenia, upon condiuon that he 
ſhould lay down his crown at the feet of the empcror's 
ſtatue, and receive it as coming from bim; all which 
he ſhortly after performed. A ceremony, however, 
which Nero defired to have repeated to his perſon ; 
wherefore, by letters and promiſes, he invited Tiri— 
dates to Rome, granting him the molt magnihcent 
ſuppites for his journey, Nero attended his arrival 
with very ſumptuous preparations. He received him 
{cated on a throne, accompanied by the ſenate {tanting 
round him, and the whole army drawn out with all 
imaginable ſplendor. | iridates aſcended the throne 
with great reverence, and approaching the emperor, 
ſell down at his feet, and in the molt abje c terms ae- 
knowledged himſelf his ſlave. Nero railed him up, 
telling him with equal arrogance, that he did well, 
and that by his ſubmifſion he had gained a kingdom 
which his anceſtors could never acquire by thei arms. 
He then placed the crown on his head, avd, after the 
molt cotily ceremenies and enteriainments, ne was 
ſent back to Armenia with incredible ſums of money 
to defray the expences of his return, 
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In the twelfth year of this emperor's reign, the 
Jews alto revolted, having been ſeverely oppreſſed b; 
the Roman goverdors. lt is faid that Florus, in par- 
ticular, was arrived at that degree of tyranny, that by 
public proclamation he gave permiſſion to plunder the 
country. provided he received half the ſpoil. "Thetz 
oppreſſions drew ſuch a tiatn of calamities after them, 
that the ſufferings of all other nations were flight in 
compariſon to what this devoted people afterwards en- 
dured. | ſhall mention them more at length in the 
reign of Veſpaſian, in which, as Chrilt bad prophe- 
fied, they came to a completion. 

In the mean time, Nero proceeded in his cru: ties 
at Rome, with unabated ſeverity. Ruſius Criſpinus, 
and Annezus Mella, the brother of Seneca, were de- 

ſtroyed upon flight ſuſpicions. "Phe death 
A. U. 819. of Petronius about this time, is too re- 
A. D. 66, markable to be paſſed over in ſilence. Thi: 
perſon, whom many modern hiſtorians 

ſuppoſe to be the author of a work of no great me- 
rit, intituled Satyricon, which is ſtil] remaining, was 
an epicurean, both in principle and practice. In ſo 
luxurious a court as that of Nero, he was particular- 
ly noted for his refinements in luxury. He was by 
no means a low ſenſual debauchee, but chiefly remark- 
able for giving the molt ſtudied attempts in wit, an 
air of the molt elegant ſimplicity. Nero had choſen 
him among the number of his dependants, as the ar- 
biter of his pleaſures, an office which, Tigellius re- 
ſolved to enjoy ſolely to himſelf, and therefore reſolu- 
ed upon his deſtruction. He was accuſed accordingly 
of being privy. to Piſo's conſpiracy, and committed to 
priſon. Fetronius could not endure the anxiety of 
ſuſpenſe, wherefore he reſolved upon putting himſelf 
to death ; which he performed.in a manner. entirely 
Amilar to that in which he bad lived He opened 
his veins, and then cloſed them as he thought least 
painfal, with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and tranquillity, 
He converſed with his friends, not upon maxims of 
philoſophy, or grave ſubjects, but upon ſuch topics 
as had amuſcd his gayelt revels. He liſtened while 
they 
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they recited the lighteſt poems: and by no action, no 
word, nor circumttance, ſhewed the perplexity of a 
dying perſon. Shortly after him, Numicius Thermus 
was put to death, as likewiſe Barea Soranus, and Pe- 
tus Thraſea. The deſtroying the two laſt, | acitas 
calls an attack upon virtue itfetf, Fhrafea died in the 
midit of his friends and philoſophers, converſing and 
reafoning on the nature of the foul, His wife, who 
was the daughter of the celebrated A-rta, was defi- 
rous of following her mother s example, but he diſ- 
fuaded her from it. | he death of the valiant Cor— 
bulo, who had gained Nero {> many. viories over 
the Parthians, followed next. Nor did the empreis 
Peppza herſelf eſcape, whom in a fit of anger, he 
kick: d when ſhe was pregnant, by which ſhe miſcar- 
ricd and died At length, human nature grew wea- 
ry of bearing her perſecutor, and the whole world 
ſeemed to roufe, as if by common conſent, io rid the 
earth cf a monfler. 

The inbred diftempers of the empire, which had 
been contrated under the deteſtable government of 
four ſucceeding princes, now began to diſcover them- 


ſelves in their. furious effeRs, and there appeared a 


eneral revolution in all the provinces 


The firft appeared in Gaul, under Julins Vindex, , 


* 


who commanded the. legionz there, and publiely pro- 
telted againſt the ryranmical government of Nero, He 
appeared to have no other motive for this revolt than 
that of freeing the world from an oppreffor ; for when 
it was told him that Nero had fer a reward upon his 
head of ten millions of feflerces, he made this gallant 
antwer, ** Whoever brings me Nero's head, ſhall, if 
* he pleaſes, have mine,” Bur till more to ſhew he 


was not actuated by monves of private ambition, he 


proclaimed Sergius Galba, emperor, and invited him 
to join in the revult. Sergius Galba, who was at that 
time governor of Spain, was equally remarkable for 


his witdom in peace, and his courage in war, Bat as. 


all talents under cor;upt princes are dangerous, he fer 
ſome years had {ceme willing to ccurt obſcurity, 
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giving himſelf vp to an inactive life, and avoiding all 
opportunities of fignalifing his valour. He now 
therefore either through the caution attending old 
age, or from a total want of ambition, appeared little 
inclined to join with Vindex, and continued for ſome 
time to deliberate with his friends on the part he 

ſhould take 
In the mean time, Nero, who had becn appriſed of 
the proceedings againſt him in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardleſs of the danger, privately flattering himſelf 
that the ſuppreſſion of this revolt would give him an 
opportunity of freſh confiſcations, He appeared there- 
tore at the theatre as uſual, and ſeemed to intereſt him- 
{clf as warmly in the conteſts there, as if he had to- 
tally forgot that there was a contention for his empire. 
Being then at Naples, he excuſed himſelf in his letters 
tothe ſenate for not immediately coming to Rome, as 
he was detained by an hoarſeneſs which he was afraid 
to encreaſe. The care of his voice was ſtill uppermoſt 
in his mind, and nothing ſeemed to give him greater 
uneaſineſs than that Vindex in his manifeſtos ſhould 
call him a miſerable muſician. He frequently aſked 
thoſe about him, whether it was poſſible one who had 
ſludied the art ſo long and carefully as he had done, 
ſhould be the bungler he was repreſented by Vindex. 
The circumſtances of the revolt growing more for- 
midable every hour, Nero returned to Rome with a 
mixture of hope, exultation and revenge. Obſerving 
an ancient monument by the way ſide, on which were 
the ſtatues of a Roman knight overcoming a Gauliſh 
ſoldier, he looked upon this as a favourable omen, and 
was tranſported with pleaſure at the adventure. Upon 
entering the city, he convened a ftw of his crea- 
tures among the ſenate, and entertained them not by 
deliberations upon the ſtare of his affairs, but by 
ſhewing them — muſical inſtruments that were to 
be played upon by water. He explained to them 
their mechaniſm, their advantages, and defects, ad- 
ding with an ironica} air, © That he hoped, with Vin= 
dex's 
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dex's permiſſion, to exhibit this inſtrument upon the 
theatre. 

The actual revolt of Galba, the news of which ar- 
rived ſoon after, affected him in a very different man- 
ner. The reputation of that general was ſuch, that 
from the moment he declared againſt him, Nero con- 
ſidered himſelf as undone. He received the account 
as he was at ſupper, and, inſtantly (truck with terror, 
overturned the table with his foot, breaking two cryl- 
tal vaſes of immenſe value. He then fell into a ſwoon, 
from which when he recovered, he tore his cloaths, 
and ſtruck his head, crying out, “that he was utrerly 
« undone.” It was then that he began to meditate 
Jaughters more extenſive than he yet had committed, 
and tortures yet untried. He was reſolved to maſſa- 
cre all the governors of provinces, to deltroy all exiles, 
and to murder all the Gauls in Rome, as a puniſhment 
for the treachery of their countrymen. In ſhort, in the 
wildneſs of his rage, he thought of poiſoning the 
whole ſenate, of burning the city, and turning the 
lions kept for the purpoſes of the theatre, out upon 
the people. Theſe deſigns being impracticable, he 
reſolved, at laſt, to face the danger in perſon. But 
his very preparations ſerved to mark the infatuation of 
his mind. His principal care was, to provide wag- 
gons for the convenient carriage of his muſical inſtru- 
ments; and to dreſs out his concubines like Amazons, 
with whom he intended to face the enemy. He alſo 
made a reſolution, that if he came off with ſafety and 
empire, he would appear again upon the theatre with 
the lute and the water-muſic, and would equip him- 
ſelf as a pantomime. 

While Nero was thus frivolouſly employed, the re- 
volt became general. Not only the armies in Spain 
and Gaul, but alſo the legions in Germany, Africa, 
and Luſitania, declared againſt him. Virginius Ru— 
fus alone, who commanded an aimy on the Upper 
Rhine, for a while continued in ſuſpenſe ; during 
which, his forces without his permiſhon, falling upon 
the Gauls, routed them with great ſlaughter, and 

Vindex 
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Vindex ſlew himſelf, But this ill ſucceſs no way ad. 
vanced the intereſts of Nero; he was ſo deteſted by 
the wh Je emp1:e, that he could had none of the ar. 
mies faithful to him, however they might diſagree 
with each other. He, therefore, called for Locuſta 
to furniſh him with poiſon; and thus prepared for 
the worlt, he retired to the Servilian gardens, with a 
reſulution of flying into Egypt. He accordingly dil. 
patched the freednen, in whom he had the moſt con» 
hdence, to prepare a fleet at Otitia, and in the mean 
while, ſounded in perſon the tribunes and centurions 
of the guard, to know if they were willing to ſhare 
bis fortunes. But they all cxcuſed themfelves, un- 
der divers pretexts. One of them had the boldae!: 
to aniwer him, by part of a line from Virgil: „/ 
& adeone miſes um gil mori? is death then fuch a mis- 
„ fortune i“ | hus deltitate of every reſource, all the 
expedients that cowardice, teverige, Or tetror coul 
produce, took place in his mind by turns. Fle, at ogg 
time, reſolved to take refuge among the Parthians; 
at andher, to deliver himicif up to the mercy of the 
inſurgents; one while, he determined to mount the 
roſtrum, to aſk pardon for what was pilt, and to con- 
clude with promiſe of amendment tor the future. 
With theſe gloomy deliberations he went to bed; bet 
waking about midnight, he was ſur przed to "Io" his 
guards had left him. The Pretorian ſoldiers, in fact 
having been corrupted by their commander, had Wade 
ed to their camp, and proclaimed Galba emperor. 
Nero ummediately fent for his friends, to deliberar: 
upon his preſent exigence, but his friends alſo forſook 
dum; ; even higellinos himſelf, the creature of his be- 
n. kts, and the partaker of his guiit, had gone over to 
Galba. He went in perſon, from houſe to house, 
but all the doors were ſhut apain{t him, and none 
were ſound to anſwer his enquities, While be was 
purſuing this enquiry, his very domeſtics followed 
the geacral detection; and, having plundered lis 
apartment, eſcaped different w. ays Being now reduc- 
ed to a (tate of deſperation, he defired that one of his 
favourite gladiators, might come and Cifpatch hin 
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but even in this reque{t, there was none found to obey. 
„ Alas!* cried he, „have I neither friend nor ene- 
my?” An then running deſperateiy forth, ſzemed re- 
ſolved to plunge headlong into the Tyber. Bur juſt 
then his courage beginbing to fail him, he made a 
ſudden (top, as if willing to recolle& his reaſon, and 
aſked for ſome lecrer place, where he might re aſſume 
his courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude. 
In this diſtreſs, Phaon, one of his freedmen, offered 
him his country houſe, about four miles diſtant, where 
he might, for ſome time, remain concealed, Nero 
accepted his offer; and, half dreficd as he was, with 
his head covered, and hiding his face with an hand- 
kerchicf, he mounted oa ho;Jeback, attended by four 
of his domellics, of whom the wietched Sporus was 
one. His journey, though ſhort, was crowded with 
adventures. An earthquake gave him the firſt alarm. 
The lightning from Heaven next flaſhed in his face. 
Round him he heard nothing but confuſed noifes from 
the camp, and the cries of the ſoldiers, imprecating 
a thouſand evils upon his head. A paſſenger, meet- 
ing him on the way, cried, ** There go men in pur— 
66 Fin of Nero.” Another aſked him, if there was 
any news of Nero in the city? His horſe, taking 
fright at a dead body, that lay near the road, he 
dropped his handkerchief, and a ſoldier who was 
pear, addrefſed him by name. He now, therefore, 
quitted his horſe, and forſaking the highway, entered 
a thicket, that led towards the back part of Phaon's 
houſe. through which be crept, making the belt of 
his way among the reeds and brambles, with which 
the place was over-grown When he was arrived at 
the back part of the houſe, while he was waiting till 
there ſhould be a breach made in the wall, he took up 
ſome water in the hollow of his hands, from a pool 
to drink; ſaying, ** heſe are the delicacies of Nero,” 
When the bole was made large enough to admit him, 
he crept in upon all-fours, and took a thort repoſe upoa 
a wretched pallet, that had been prepared for his re- 
ception, Being preſſed by hunger, he demanded ſome- 
what 
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what to eat; they brought him a piece of brown 
bread, which he refuſed; but drank a little water, 
During this interval, the ſenate, fin ling the Pretorian 
guards had taken part with Galba, declared him empe- 
ror, and condemned Nero to die, more majorum ; that 
is, according to the rigour of the ancient laws. Theſe 
dreadfultidings were quickly brought by one of Phaon's 
ſlaves from the city, while Nero yet continued linger- 
ing between his hopes and his fears At one time, 
this moſt wretched of all mankind was employed in 
providing ſtones for his tomb; at another, in prepar- 
ing wood and water for his funeral; now repeating 
verſes, expreſſive of the horrors of his mind ; again 
giving vent to his tears, and crying out, What an 
« artiſt is the world hkely to loſe!” When he waz 
told of the reſolution of the ſerate againſi him, he 
aſked the meſſenger what was meant, by being puniſh- 
ed according to the rigour of the ancient laws? to 
this he Was anſwered, that the criminal was to be 
ſtripped naked, his head was to be fixed in a pillory, 
and 1n that poſture he was to be ſcourged to death, 
Nero was ſo terrified at this, that he ſeized two poig- 
nards, which he had brought with him, and examin- 
ing their points, returned them to their ſheaths, pre- 
tending that the fatal moment was not yet arrived, 
He then defired Sporus to begin the lamentations 
which were uſed at funerals: he next entreated that 
ſome one of his attendants would die, to give him 
couiage by his example; and afterwards began to re- 
proach his own cowardice, crying out, “ Does this 
« become Nero? Is this trifling well timed? No, 
© no, let me be courageous.” In fact, he had no 
time to ſpare; for the ſoldiers who had been ſent in 
purſuit of him, were juſt then approaching the houſe: 
wherefore hearing the ſound of the horfes' feet he let 
a dagger to his throat, with which, by the aſſiſtance 
of Epaphroditus, his freedman and ſecretary, he gave 
himſclt a mortal wound. However, he was not quite 
dead, when one of the centurions entering the room, 


and preteuding he came to his relief, eee 
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ſtop the blood with his cloak, but Nero regarding him 


with a ſtern countenance, ſaid, „It is now too late: 
Is this your fidelity?” Upon which, with his eyes 
fixed, and frightfully ſtaring, he expired, even in 
death a ghaſtly ſpectacle of innoxious tyranny. 

Little need be ſaid concerning the character of a 
monarch, whoſe very name is become a term of re- 
proach to all bad princes, His natural diſpoſition 
was extremely bad, but it was rendered ſtil] more de- 
teſtable by flattery. All orders of men were at this 
time ſo depraved, that each ſeemed eager to contend, 
which ſhould be moſt inſtrumental in puſhing him on 
to his exceſſes, and applauding him when he had com- 
mitted them, It muſt be a — mind, that, being 
aſſaulted thus, on every ſide, can ſtand unſhaken, and 
trace out for itſelf the track of undeviating virtue, 
Thus much, I think, we may ſay of this moſt wretch- 
ed man, notwithſtanding the concurrent reproach of 
all hiſtorians, that through the greateſt part of hig 
reign, he himſelf ſeemed ignorant of his being a ty- 
rant, 

He reigned thirteen years ſeven months and twen- 
ty eight days, and died in the chirty- ſecond year of 
his age, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
StaGiuvs Garza, the Seventh ENurEROR of Rowe. 


U. C. 821. Th E rejoicings, at Rome, upon 
A. D. 69. Nero's death, were as great as thoſe upon 

his acceſhoa, All perſons came running 
into the ſtreets to congratulate each other upon the 
death of the tyrant; dreiled in the manner of ſlaves, 
who had been juſt ſet free. 

Galba was leventy-two years old when he was de- 
clared emperor, and was then in Spain with his I-gi- 
ons. However ke ſoon found that his being raiſed 
to the throne, was but an inlet to new diſquietudts. 
His firſt embarraſſment aroſe from a diſorder in his 
own army; for upon approaching the camp, one cf 
the wings of his horſe, repenting of their choice, pre- 
pared to revolt, and he found it no eaſy matter to re- 
concile them to their duty, tle alſo narrowly eſcap- 
ed aſſaſſination, from ſume flaves, who were preſent- 
ed to him by one of N-10's freedmen, with that in- 
tent. The death of Vindex allo ſerved not a little 
to add to his diſquietudes ; ſo that upon his very en- 
trance into the empire, te had ſome thoughts of put- 
ting an end to his own life. But hearing from Rome 
that Nero was dead, and the empire transferred to 
him, he immediately aſſumed the title and enſigns of 
command. In his journey towards Rome, he was 
met by Rufus Virginius, who finding the ſenate had 
decreed him the government, came to yield him obe- 
dience, | his peneral had more than once refuſed the 
empire himſelt, which was offered him by his ſoldiers, 
alleging, that the ſenate alone had the diſpoſal ot 
it; and trom them only he would accept the honour, 
Shortly after this, many of thoſe who were moſt noto- 
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rious during the laſt reign, and who attempted to diſ- 
turb the preſent, were cut off, Among theſe Nym- 
phidius Sabinus, prete& of the Prætorian guards at 
Rome; Fonteius Capito, lieutenant in Germany; and 
Clodius Macer, proconſul in Africa. 

Galba having been brought to the empire by means 
of his army, was at the ſame time willing to ſuppreſs 
their power to commit any future diſturbance. His 
firſt approach to Rome was attended with one ot 
thoſe rigorous ſtrokes of juſtice, which ought rather to 
be defended than imitated, A body of mariners, 
whom Nero had taken from the oar, and enliſted 
among the legions, went to meet Galba, three miles 
from the city, and with loud importunities demanded 
a confirmation. of what his predeceſſor had done in 
their favour. Galba, who was rigidly attached to the 
ancient diſcipline, deferred their requeſt to another 
time. But they, conſidering this delay as equivalent 
to an abſolute denial, inſiſted upon their requeſt, in a 
very diſrefpectful manner; and even ſome of them 
had recourſe to arms: whereupon, Galba ordered a 
body of horſe, attending him, to ride in among them, 
and thus killed ſeven thouſand of them; but not con- 
tedt with this pumſhment, he afterwards ordered them 
to be decimated. 'I heir infolence demanded correc- 
tion; but ſuch extenſive puniſhments deviated into 
cruelty. His next ſtep to curb the infolence of the 
ſoldiers, was his diſcharging the German cohort, 
which had been eſtabliſhed by the former emperors, 
as a guard to their perſons. | hoſe he ſent home to 
their own country unrewarded, pretending they were 
diſaffected to his perſon, | 

He ſec med to * two other objects alſo in view: 
namely, to puniſh thoſe vices which had come to an 
enormous height in the laſt reign, with the ſtricteſt fe- 
verity; and to repleniſh the exchequer, which had 
been quite drained by the prodigality of his predecet- 
ſors, Theſe attempts only brought on him the impu— 
tation of ſeverity and avarice ; the ftate was too much 
corropted to admit of ſuch an immediate ey 
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from vice to virtue, as this worthy, but weak poli- 
tician attempted to effect. The people had long been 
maintained in ſloth and luxury, by the prodigality of 
the former emperors, who could not think of being 
obliged to ſeek for new means of ſubſiſtence and ic 
retrench their ſuperfluities, They began, therefore, 
to ſatirize the old man, and turn the ſimplicity of his 
manners into ridicule, Among the marks of avarice 
recorded of him, he is ſaid to have groaned upon hav- 
ing an expenſive ſoup ſerved up to his table; he is ſaid 
to have preſented to his ſteward, for his fidelity, a 
plate of beans ; a famous player upon the flute, named 
Canus, having greatly delighted him, it is reported, 
that he drew out his purſe, and gave him five pence, 
telling him, that it was private, and not public money, 
By ſuch ill · judged frugalities, at ſuch a time, Galba be 
gan to Joſe his popularity; and he, who, before his 
acceſhon, was eſteemed by all, now being become em- 
peror, was conſidered with ridicule and contempt. 
But there are ſome circumſtances of avarice alleged 
againſt him, leſs equivocal than thoſe triſling ones al- 
ready mentioned, Shortly after his coming to Rome, 
the people were preſented with a molt grateful ſpecta- 
cle; which was that of Locuſta, Elius, Polycletus, 
Petronius, and Petinus, all the bloody miniſters of 
Nero's cruelty, drawn in fetters through the city, and 
publicly executed. But Tigellinus, the moſt notorious 
offender of all was not there, 'l his crafty villain 
had taken care for his own ſafety, by the largeneſs of 
his bribes; and though the people cried out for ven- 
geance againſt him, at the theatre, and the circus, 
yet the emperor granted him his life and pardon. 
Helotus, the eunuch, alſo, who had been the inſtru: 
ment of poiſoning laudius, eſcaped, and owed his 
ſafety to the proper application of his wealth 
his colluſion, however, was rather owing to the 
avarice of Galba's favourites than to his; for, whether 
from the 1nfirmity of age, or the muitiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, he now ſuffered himſelf to be entirely governed 
by 
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by three favourites, who being continually in his pre- 
ſence, were commonly ſtiled his maſters. Theſe were 
Titus Venus, who had been his lieutenant in Spain, 
a man of inſatiable avarice ; Caius Laco, whom he had 
made prefe of the prætorian bands; and Icelus, his 
freedman, who aſpired at the higheſt command in the 
equeſtrian order. Theſe three, very different in their 
diſpoſitions, influenced the emperor to oppoſite purſuits; 
and only agreed in one point, that of abuſing his confi- 
dence. Thus, by the inequality of his conduct, he 
became deſpicable to his ſubjects. At one time, 
ſhewing himſelf ſevere and frugal ; at another, remiſs 
and prodigal; condemning ſome illuſtrious perſons, 
without any hearing; and pardoning others, though 
guilty : 1n ſhort, nothing was done but by the medi- 
ation of theſe favourites; all offices were venal, and 
all puniſhments redeemable by money. 

Affairs were in this unſettled poſture at Rome, while 
the provinces were yet in a worſe condition, The 
lucceſs of the army in Spain, in chooſing an emperor, 
induced the legions in the other parts to wiſh for a 
ſimilar opportunity. Accordingly. many ſeditions 
were kindled, and ſeveral factions promoted in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire, but particularly in Germany. 
There were then, in that province, two Roman 
armics; the one which had lately attempred to make 
Rufus Virginius emperor, as has been already men- 
tioned, and which was commanded by his lieutenant : 
the other commanded by Vitellius, who long had an 
ambition to obtain the empire tor himſelf The 
former of theſe armies deſpiſing their preſent general, 
and conſidering themſelves as ſuſpected by the empe- 
ror, for having been the laſt to acknowledge his title, 
reſolved now to be foremoſt in denying it. Accord- 
ingly, when they were ſummoned to take the oaths of 


J homage and fidelity, they refuſed to acknowledge any 


other commands but thole of the ſenate, "I'his refuſal 
they backed by a meſſage of the Pratorian bande, im- 


porting, that they were reſolved not to acquieice in 
J the clection of an emperor created in Spain, 


and 
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and deſiring that the ſenate ſhould proceed to a rey 


choice. 

Galba being informed of theſe commotions, was 
ſenſible, that beſide his age, he was lefs reſpected for 
want of an heir, He reſolved, therefore, to put 
what he had formerly deſigned i in execution, and to 
adopt ſome perſon, whoſe virtues might deſerve ſuch 
advancement, and to protect his declining age from 
danger. His favourites, underſtanding his determi- 
pation, inſtantly reſolved on giving him an heir of 
their own chooſing, ſo that there aroſe a great con- 
tention among them upon this occaſion, Otho made 
warm application for himſelf, alleging the great fer- 
vices he had done the emperor, as being the firſt man 
of note who came to his aſhitance, when he had de- 
ciared againſt Nero. However, Galba being fully 
reſolved to conſult the pablic good alone, rejected bis 
{nit, and on a day appointed, ordered Piſo Lucinianus 
to attend him. The character given by hiſtorians cf 
Piſo, is, that he was every way worthy of the honour 
deſigned him. He was no way related to Galba, and 
had no other intereſt but merit, to recommend him to 
his favour, Taking this youth, therefore, by the 
hand, in the preſence of his friends, he adopted him 
to ſucceed in the empire, giving him the moſt whole- 
ſome leſſons for guiding his ſuture conduct. Piſo's 
conduct fhewed that he was highly deſerving this dif- 
tinction: in all his deportment there appeared ſuch 
modeſty, firmneſs and equality of mind, as beſpoke 


him rather capable of diſcharging, than ambitious of 


ohtaining, his preſent dignity. But the army and the 
ſenate did not ſcem equally diſintereſted upon this oc- 
caſton; they had been ſo Jong uſed to bribery and 


corruption, that they could now bear no emperor, who | 


was not in @ capacity of ſatisfying their avarice, The 
adoption, therefore, of Piſo was but coldly received ; 


for his virtues were no recommendation | in a nation o 


univerſal depravity. 
Otho now finding his hopes of adoption whol!y 
fruſtrated, and ſtill A ſtimulated by the immenſe 
load 
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load of debt which he had contracted by his riotous 
way of living, refolved upon obtaining the empire by 
force, ſince he could not by peaceable ſucceſſion. In 
fact, his circumſtances were fo very deſperate, that he 
was heard to ſay, that it was equal to him whether he 
fell by his enemies in the field, or by his creditors in 
the city. He therefore raiſed a moderate ſum of 
money, by ſelling his intereſt to a perſon who wanted 
a place, and with this, bribed two ſubaltern officers in 
the Prætorian bands, ſupplying the deficiency of 
largeſſes by promiſes and plauſible pretences. Having 
in this manner, in leſs than eight days, corrupted the 
fidelity of the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from the em- 
peror, while he was ſacrificing; and affembling the 
foldiers, in a ſhort ſpeech, urged the cruelties and 
avarice of Galba. Finding theſe his invectives re- 
ceived with univerſal ſhouts by the whole army, he 
entirely threw off the maſk, and avowed his inten— 
tions of dethroning him. The ſoldiers being ripe for 
ſedition, immediately ſeconded his views, and takin 
Otho upon their ſhoulders, immediately declared him, 
emperor; and, to ſtrike the citizens with terror, car— 
ried him with their ſwords drawn, into the camp. 
Galba, in the mean time, being informed. of the 
revolt of the army, ſeemed utterly confounded, and 
in want of ſuſſicient reſolution to face an event; which 
he ſhould have long foreſeen. In this manner the 
poor old man continued wavering and doubtful; till, 
at laſt, being deluded by a falſe report of Otho s be- 
ing ſlain, he rode into the forum in complete armour, 
and attended by many of his followers. Juſt at the 
ſame inſtant, a body of horſe ſent from the camp to 
deſtroy him, entered on the oppoſite ſide, and each 
party prepared for the encounter. For fome time 
hoſtilities were ſuſpended on each ſide; Galba con— 
fuſed and irreſolute, and his antagoniſts ſtruck with 
horror at the baſeneſs of their enterpriſe, At length, 
however, finding the emperor, in ſume meaſure de- 
ſerted by his adherents, they ruſted in upon him, 
trampling the crowds of people that then filled the 
forum under foot. Galba ſeeing them approach, 


ſcemed 
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ſeemed to recollect all his former fortitude ; and bend- 
ing his head forward, bid the aſſaſſins ſtrike it off, if 
it were for the good of the people. This was quick- 
ly performed ; and his head being ſer upon the point 
of a lance, was preſented to Otho, who ordered it 
to be contemptuouſly carried round the camp; but his 
body remained unburied in the ſtreets, till it was 
buried by one of his ſlaves. He died in the ſeven- 
ty-third year of his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven 
months; as illuſtrious by his own virtues, as it was 
contaminated by the vices of his favourites, who ſhar- 
ed in his downfall. 


CHAT. 33 


Or uo, the Eighth Emyzrzor of Rows. 


No ſooner was Galba thus murdered, than the ſe- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend- 
ing who ſhould be foremolt in extolling the virtues of 
the new emperor, and depreſſing the character of hin 
they had ſo unjuſtly deſtroyed, Each laboured to ex- 
cel the reſt in his inſtances of homage, and the leſ⸗ 


. 
* 


* his affections were for him, the more did he indulge H 
* all the vehemence of exaggerated praiſe. Otho find- 0 
13 ing himſelf ſurrounded by congratulating multitudes, im 
i immediately repaired to the ſenate, where he received fl 
i the titles uſually given to the emperors; and from * 
5 thence returned to the palace, ſeemingly reſolved ta fro 
4 reform his life, and aſſume manners becoming ih? ber 
* greatneſs of his ſtation. Ita] 
2 He began his reign by a ſignal inſtance of clemency, Ine 
L in pardoning Marius Celſus, who had been highly %d 
. favoured by Galba; and not contented with barely tov! 


4 forgiving, he advanced him to the higheſt honours : baſ 
8 aſſerting, y 
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aſſerting, that * fidelity deſerved every reward.“ 
This act of clemency was followed by another of 
juſtice, equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, 
Nero's favourite, he who had been the promoter of all 
his cruelties, was now put to death; and all ſuch as 
had been nnjuſtly baniſhed, or ſtripped at his inſtiga- 
tion, during Nero's reign, were reſtored to their 
country and fortunes. 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany, 
having been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpecious 
promiſes of Vitellius, their gencral, were at length in- 
duced to proclaim him emperor ; and regardleſs of 
the ſenate, declared that they had an equal right to 
2ppoint to that high ſtation with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of his conduct in the army, foon ſpread 
conſternation throughout Rome; but Otho was parti- 
cularly ſtruck with the account, as being apprehenſive, 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide a conteſt, of which his own ambition only was 
the cauſe, Of all characters in hiſtory, Otho's ſeems 
that alone which was mended by advancement ; for 
we now fied Otho, the emperor, very different from 
himſelf, when in a private ſtation; he was, at that 
time, weak, vicious ard debauched ; bur upon the 
preſent occaſion, he appears courageous, benevolent 
and humane. Fle now, therefore, fought to come to 
an agreement with Vitellius; but this not ſucceed- 
ing, both ſides began their preparations for war. 
However all things ſeemed to be unfavourable to 
Otho. The chief of the ſenat. were grown old and 
impotent z. the rich men of Rome were indolent and 
lothful 3 the knights had long been diſſolved in eaſe 
aud !oxury ; and the cohorts themſelves were relaxed 
rom the military diſcipliae of their anceſtors, News 
Xing received that Virtellius was upon his march to 
lay, Otho departed from Rome with a vaſt army to 


pole him. But though he was very powerful, with 
ezard to numbers, his men, being lutle uſ:d to war, 
could not be relied on. He ſeemed by his behaviour 


e*nfible of the diſproportion of his forces; and he is 
Vor. II. 
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ſeemed to recollect all his former fortitude ; and bend- 
ing his head forward, bid the aſſaſſins ſtrike it off, 1! 
it were for the good of the people. This was quick- 
ly performed; and his head being ſet upon the point 
of a lance, was preſented to Otho, who ordered it 
to be contemptuouſly carried round the camp; but his 
body remained unburied in the ſtreets, till it was 
buried by one of his ſlaves. He died in the ſeven- 
ty-third year of his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven 
months; as illuſttious by his own virtues, as it was 
contaminated by the vices of his favourites, who ſhar- 
ed in his downfall, 


CHAP. K. 


Orno, the Eighth Emyzror of Rowe. 


No ſooner was Galba thus murdered, than the ſe- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend- 
ing who ſhould be foremoſt in extolling the virtues of 
the new emperor, and depreſſing the character of hin! 
they had ſo unjuſtly deſtroyed, Each laboured to ex- 
cel the reſt in his inſtances of homage, and the lef; 
his affections were for him, the more did he indulge 
all the vehemence of exaggerated praiſe, Otho find- 
ing himfelf ſurrounded by congratulating multitudes, 
immediately repaired to the ſenate, where he receives 
the titles uſually given to the emperors; and fron 
thence returned to the palace, ſeemingly reſolved tv 
reform his life, and aſſume manners becoming th: 
greatneſs of his ſtation. 

He began his reign by a ſignal inſtance of clemencv, 
in pardoning Marius Celſus, who had been high!; 
favoured by Galba; and not contented with bare! y 
forgiving, he advanced him to the higheſt honours : 

aſterting, 
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alerting, that “ fidelity deſerved evety reward.” 
This act of clemency was followed by another of 
jaſtice, equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, 
Nero's favourite, he who had been the promoter of all 
his cruelties, was now put to death; and all ſuch as 
had been nnjuſtly baniſhed, or ſtripped at his inſtiga- 
tion, during Nero's reign, were reſtored to their 
country and fortunes, 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany, 
haviog been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpecious 
promiſes of Vitellius, their gencrai, were at length in- 
duced to proclaim him emperor ; and regardlels of 
the ſenate, declared that they had an equal right to 
2ppoint to that high ſtation with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of his conduct in the army, foon ſpread 
conſternation throughout Rome; but Otho was partt- 
cularly ſtruck with the account, as being apprehenſive, 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide a conteſt, of which his own ambition only was 
the cauſe, Of all characters in hifte+y, Otho's ſeems 
that alone which was mended by advancement ; for 
we now fed Otho, the emperor, very different from 
limlelf, when in a private ſtation 3 ne was, at that 
. time, weak, vicious and debauched ; but upon the 
| preſent occaſion, he appears courateons, benevolent 


11 and humane. Fle now, therefore, fought to come to 


* 
- 


mn agreement with Vitellius; but this not ſucceed- 


; 52, both ſides began their preparations for war, 
ge However all things ſeemed to be unfavourable to 
d- Otho. The chief of the fenatc were grown old and 


mpotent 3. the rich men of Rome were indolent and 
wthful; the knights had long been diſſolved in cafſs 
end loxury; and the cohorts themſelves were relax=d 
nom the military diſciplige of their anceſtors, News 


he ang received that Vitellius was upon his march to 

taly, Otho departed from Rome with a vaſt army to 
V, pole lim. But though he was very powerful, with 
K egard to numbers, his men, being latle uſed to war, 
11 aal not be relied on. He ſeemed by his behaviour 
8 ble of the diſpropertion of his forces; and he is 
2 Vor, II. His 
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ſaid to have been tortured with frightful dreams and 
the moſt boding apprchenſions. It is alſo report- 


ed by ſome, that one night, fetching many pro- 


found ſighs in his ſleep, his ſervants ran haſtily to his 
bed-f1de, and found him {tretched on the ground. He 
alledged he had ſeen the ghoſt of Galba, which had, 
in a threatening manner, beat and puſhed him rudely 
from the bed ; and he afterwards uſed many expiati- 
ons to appeaſe it. However this be, he proceeded 
with a great ſhew of courage. till he arrived at the 
city of Brixellum, on the river Po, where he remain- 
ed, ſending his forces before him under the conduct 
of his generals Suetonius and Celſus, who made 
what haſte they could to give the enemy battle. The 
army of Vitellius, which conſiſted of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, was commanded by his generals Valens 
and Cecinna, he himſelf remaining in Gaul, ig order 
to bring up the reſt of his forces. Thus both files 
haſtened to meet each other with ſo much animoſity 
and precipitation, that three conſiderable battles were 
fought in the ſpace of three days, one near Placen- 
Us another near Cremona, and a third at a place 
called Caſtor; in all which Otho and the Romans 
had the advantage. But theſe ſucceſſes were but of 
ſhort-lived continuance; for Valens and Cectara, 
who had hitherto acted ſeparately, joining their for- 
ces, and reinforcing their armies with freſh ſupplies, 
reſolved to come to a general engagement, Ortho, 
who by this time had joined his army, at a little 
lage called Bedriacum, nncing the enemy, notwith— 
ſtanding their late loſſes, inclined to come to a battle, 
reſolved to call a council of war, to determine upon 
the proper meaſures to be taken. is generals wer: 
of opinion to protract the war: but others, whole in- 
experience had given them cauſcleſs confidence, de- 


clared that nothing but a battle could relieve the mi- 
ſeries of the ſtate ; proteſting that Fortune, and 211 


the Gods, with the divinity of the emperor him!c!!, 


favoured the deſign, and woulJ, undoubtedly, prof-| 


per the enterpriſe. In this adyice, Otho acquielced : : 
he 
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he had been for ſome time ſo uneaſy under the war, 
that he ſeemed willing to exchange ſuſpenſe for dan- 
ger. However, he was ſo ſurrounded by flatterers, 
that he was prohibited from being perſonally preſent 
inthe engagement, but prevailed upon to reſerve him- 
ſelf for the fortune of the empire, and wait the event 
at Brixellam, The affairs of both armies being thus 
adjuſted, they came to an engagement at Bedriacum z 
where, in the beginning, thoſe on the fide of Otho 
ſeemed to have the advantage, arid at the firſt onfer 
lew all the firlt rank, and won the eagle, which was 
conſidered as a certain preſage of victory. Both ar- 
mies were extremely incumbered with trees and 
hedges, ſo that they were obliged to fight with very 
little regularity, and the engagement feemed a tumul— 
tary oppolition of forces, witkout a lun, and with— 
out a commander. At length, however, the ſuperior 
chſcipline of the legions of Vitellios turned the ſcale of 
victory. They, after ſome time, formed themſelves 
om a [tate of apparent confuſion; and attacking the 
enemy in flank, pained a fignal and deciſire victory. 
Ocho's army fied in great confuſion towards Bedriacum, 
being purſued with a miſerable ſlaughter all the way, 
in the mean time, Otho waited for the news of the 
battle with great impatience, and feemel to tax his 
meſlengers with delay. The firlt account of his de- 
feat was brought him by a common joldier. who lied 
eclcaped from the field of battle. However, Otho, 
why was {till ſurrounded by flatterers, was deiired to 
give no credit to a baſe fugitive, who wes guilty of 
ilſchood, only to cover his own cowardice, The 
lvidier however ſtill perſiſted in the veracity of his re- 
port; and finding none inclined to b<tteve him, imme— 
diately fell upon his ſword, and expired at the empe- 
tor's feet. Otho was ſo much ſtruck with the death 
of this faithful centinel, that he crizd out, that he 
would cauſe the zuin of no more ſuch valiant and 
worthy ſoldiers, but would end the conteſt by the 
nortelt way. It was in vain, therefore, that his fol- 
„wers gathered round him, enJeavouriag to revive 
vs hopes, and inſpire bim with freih ambition: in 
12 vala 
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vain did thoſe who were too diſtant to be heard, lift 
up their hands to beſeech him; he was Geat to all 
their eptteat es; he had formed a reſolution to die, as 
the only means of ridding Iimlelt of his cares, and 
his country of its calamities. Having, therefore, 
given the ſignal tor fp: aking, he addrieffe'! the ſhatt t- 
ed remains of his army with great intrepiduv. ** [ 
© eſteem,” cried he, this dav, as far more pic11- 
© ous than that of my election, fince nt has convinced 
© me of your fſidelny and affection. | muſt, howe- 


e yer, entteat fu: one favour more 5 Which is, to die, 


& in order to procure your fufeiv; | can never {1 
% much advance the intereſts of my count:y by war 
& and blood, as by ſaciificing -:vilf for its peace. 
4% Others have purchaſed fame by governing weil; 
4% [er it be my boaſt to leave ar empire, rather than, 
« by my ambition, to weaken or deſtroy 1.” ger 
ſpeaking to this effe&, he entreated his followers to 

ic17 themſelves to Viteiiins, aud not provoke him by 
obſtinacy or delay. Then »=<buking the unreaſoratve 
fears of thoſe about him. witkovr any hgns © fear, 
either in his looks or words, h- retired to his chan e“: 


%L 


there he wrote two confolatory letters to his fifte: 4. 


> 
a third to Meſſalina, whom he hid deſigned iv ns 
wife. He next burnt ſuch letters and payers as ng 
be prejud:cial to his friends, and diftribuied {ome no» 


ney and jewels among his friends and {domeitics. He 
then prepared to die; but perceiving a tumuſt amo g 


the ſoldie s, who prepared to punith fone that were 
going privately away; he cried our, © Let me then 
& add one day more to my life” Upon which he or- 
dered his chamber door to be thrown open, and «<rm- 
ployed the remaining pait of the day in hindering the 
violence of his ſoldiers, and giving advice to all uch 
as deſired admittance. Having thus performed the 
duties of his ſtation, and having quenched his thirſt 
with a draught of cold water, he ordered the docrs 
to be ſecured, He then took two daggers, and hav- 
ing tried and choſen the ſharpeſt, he laid it under his 
pillow, and fell into a profound fleep. Awaking by 
break of day, he perceived one of his ſervants re- 

Maining 


| 
( 
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maining in the room, whom he commanded to retire, 
Then taking the dapper, he gave himſelf a morta! 
blow on the left fide, and with a ſingle groan ended 
his life, after a ſhort reign of three months and tive 
days. There is ſomething in the concluſion of this 
prince's reign, that ſcems to atone {or the vile me- 
thods by which he acquired dominion. is clemen— 
cy and jaſtice, while he continued on the throne, and 
the calm manner in which he refipned it, make us a]. 


moſt regret his wanting an opportunity to difplay his 
newly acquired virtues with more pertnanent ladre, 


| HA . 

, 

z 

r ViIrILLivs, the Ninth Emegtnon of Rone. 

0 

7 | 
'2 U. C. 822. Ir was no ſooner known that Otho had 
r, A. D. 70. killed himſelf, than all the ſoldiers repair: 
4 ed to Virginius, the commander of the 
4 German legions, earneſtly entreating him to take upon 
8 him the reins of government; or at leaſt, entreatinp 
it his mediation with tke generals of Vitellius in their 
- WW fzvcur. Upon his dec) ning their requeſt, Rubrius 
ie Gallus, a perſon of conſiderable note, immediately 
g BF undertook thew embaſſy to the generals of the con- 
-re quering army, and ſoon after obtained a pardon for 
en IO all the adherents of Otho. 

or- Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
ra- che ſenate, and received the marks of diſtinction, 
the WW which were now accuſtomed to follow the appoint— 
och ment of the ſtrongeſt ſide. At the ſame time Italy 
the WW was ſeverely embarraſſed by the ſoldiers, who com— 
zirlt ¶ mitted ſuch outrages, as exceeded all the oppreſſions 
Doors Wot the moſt calamuous war. Vitellius, who was yet 
14v- in Gaul, reſolved, before he ſet out for Rome, to 
his El puniſh the Prætorian cohorts, who had been the in» 
g by ſtruments 
re- 
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ſtruments of all the late diſturbances in the {a:s, 
He, therefore, cauſed them to be diſarmed, and de- 
prived of the name and honour of ſoldiers, He er- 
dered a!ſo an hundred and fifty of thoſe who were 
moſt guilty to be put to death. 

hole bright beg innings, however, were ſoon %: 5 

ed by his vices and extravagance. As he approach: 
towards Rome, he palicd through the tou as with oe 
iwaginable M his vaiſage by water was in 
painted pail eys, adorned with garlands of flowers, 
20G pro! fviely furnithed with the greateſt Celicactee, 
Ic his journey there was neither order or diſciplice 
a 0g his ſoldiers ; they plundered wherever they 
Came, With impun ty, and he ſeemed no way difplez!. 
ed at the lcentiouſneſs of their behaviour, Upon jus ; 
arrival on the field where the battle was tought, which 
put bim ia poſteincn of the em 12! A* oblery ring the preat 
nember of dead bodies ſcattered over the plain, men 
and horſes, confuſedly imermixed, . potrefying, and 
talmiag the ait uit their ftench, he ſeemed no way 
mocked at the ſtectacle; but 9 to thoſe abo1! 
n. inat à dead enemy Called Well: and then ca. 
ing for wine, he drank upon the ſie Id, and erde fe. 
large quantities to be di tributed among his ſoldiers. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he ente red the city, not 
as a place he came to govern with juſtice, dat as : 
town that became his own by the laws of conqueſt, 
He marched through the {tre2ts mounted on horſe. 
hack, all in armour, the ſenate and people going be- 
fore him as if the captives of his Jate victory, 10 
the next day made —— jenate a ſpeech, in which hs 
magniſied his own actions, and prom! {ed them extra- 
ordinary advantages from his adminiſtration. He 
next harangued the people, who being now long ace 
cuilomed to flatter all in authority, higbly applauded, 
and bickied their new Emperor. 

In the mcan time, his ſoldiers being permitted 10 
ſatiate themſelves in the debaucheries of ye city, 
orew totally unfir for war. The principal aF Lire of 
the ſtate wer? managed by the loweſt wrerche s, W¹Om 

Fortune 
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Fortune, in her capricious moments, ſeemed pleaſed 
with exalting. Aſflaticus, his freedman, attended by 
a groupe of players and charioteers, governed all 
things, and brongbt virtue into Ciirepute by thetic es- 
ample. Vitellius, more abandoned than they, gave 
himſelf up to all kinds of Juxvry and profulcncls 
bot gluttony was his favourne vice; ſo that he 
brought himſelf to a habit cf vomiting, in order to 
be able to renew bis meals at pleaſure, Ii1:s enters 
rainments, though feldum at his own coll, were pro- 
cigiouſly expenlire; he frequently invited himſelf to 
the tables of his ſabjects, breakfalting with one, din- 
ing with another, and ſupping with a third, all in the 
ſame day. The moit memorable of theſ2 entertain- 
ments was, that made for him by his brother, on his 
arrival at Rome. In this were ſerved up two thou- 
ſand ſeveral diſhes of fiſh, and ſeven thouſand fowl 
of the moſt valuable kinds. But in one particular 
Giſh, he ſeemed to have outdone all the former profu- 
ſon of the moſt luxurious Romans. I'his Giſh, 
which was of juch magnitude as to be called the 
ſhield of Minerva, was led with an olio made from 
me ſounds of the ſiſn called Scari, the brains of 
Pheaſants and wood-cocks, the tongues of the moſt 
coſtly birds, and the ſpawn of lampreys brought from 
the Carpathian fea, In order to cook this diſh pro- 
perly, a furnace was built in the fields, as it was too 
larpe for any Kitchen to contain it, 

In this manner did this beaſtly creature proceed, 
ſn:nding his time in the molt profs ſenſualities: ſo 
that Joſephus tells us, that if he had reigned long, the 
whole empire would not have been ſufficient to have 
maintained his gluttony. All the attendants of his 
court ſought to raile themſclves, not by their virtues 
and abilities, but the ſumptuouſneſs of their enter- 
tainments. This prodigality produced its attendant, 
want; and that, in turn, gave rife to cruelty, 

'l hoſe who had formerly been his aſſociates, were 
now deſtroyed without mercy. Going to viſit one 
of them in a violent fever, he mingled poiſon with 
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his water, and delivered it to him with his own hands, 
He never pardoned thoſe money lenders who came 
to demaid payment o! his former debts One of the 
numer coming to ſalute him, he immediately order- 
ed him to be carried off to execution ;3; bot fhortly af- 
ter, commanding him to be brought hack, when all 
his attendants thou; phe it was to pardon the unhappy 

Creditor, \ itellius gave them foon to underſtand, that 
it was merely to have the picafure cf feaſting his eyes 
with his torments. Having condemned another to 
death, he executed his two ſons wich him, only for 
their preſuming to intercede for their father, A Ro- 
man knight being dragged away to execution, and 
erying out, that he had made the emperor his heir, 
Viteliius demanded to ſee the will, where finding bim 
felf joint | heir with another, he ordered both to be cxe— 


cured, that he might enjoy the legacy without a partner, 


By the continuance of ſuch vices and cruejties as 
theſe, he became not only a burden to himſelf, but 
odious to all mankind, | he aftrojogers, a ſet of peo- 
ple who ſeldom fail to foretell the ruin of one, whoſe 
whole ſtudy is to become ivimical to the world, be- 

an by prognofticating his downfall. A writing was 

15 up in the forum to this effect. We, in the name 
„ of the ancient Chaldzans, give Vrellus warning, 
e to depart this life by the calends of October“ 
Vitellius, on his part, received their information with 
terror, and ordered all the aitrologers to be baniſhed 
from Rome. An old woman having foretold, that 1! 
he ſurvived his mother, he ſhould reign many years 
in happineſs and ſecuriy, this gave him a defire of 
8 her to death, which he did, by refuſing bet 
uſtenance, vnder the pretence of ng being prejuds- 
an to her health. But he ſoon ſaw the futility of 
relying upon ſuch vain prognoſtications ; for his ſol. 
diers, by their crucity and rapine, hayng become in- 
fappoitable to the 11 1 tarts of Rome, the legions 
of the Eaſt, who bad at fift acquieſced in his domi. 
nion, began to revolt and ſhortly after, unanimouſly 

reſolyed to make Veſpaſiun emperor. 

VeſnaGan; 
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Veſpaſian, who was appointed commander againſt 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced moſt of their coun- 
try, except Jeruſalem, to ſubjection. The death of 
Nero, however, had at firſt interrupted the progreſs 
of his arms, and the ſucceſhon of Galba gave a tem- 
porary check to his conqueſts, as he was obliged to 
ſend his ſon Titus to Rome, to receive that emperor's 
commands, Titus, however, was ſo long detained 
by contrary winds, that he received news of Galba's 
death before he ſet fail. He then reſolved to continue 
neuter, during the civil wars between Otho and Vi- 
tellius ; and when the latter prevailed, he gave him 
his homage with reluQance. But being defirous of 
acquiring reputation, though he diſliked the govern— 
ment, he determined to lay hege to Jeruſalem, and 
2Aually made preparations for that great uncertaking, 
when he was given to underſtand, that Vitellius was 
deteſted by all ranks in the empire. Iheſe murmur— 
inps encreaſed every day, while Velipaſtan ſecretly 
endeavoured to advance the diſcontents of bis army. 
By theſe means, they began, -t length, to fix their 
eyes upon him, as the perſon the mot} capable and 
willing to terminate the miſeries of his country, and 
put a period to the injuries it ſuffered. Not only the 
Jegions under his command, but thoſe in Mæſia and 
Pannonia came to «he {ame reſolution, ſo that the 
declared themſelves for Veſpaſian, He was alſo 
without his own conſent pioclaimed emperor at 
Alexandria, the-army there confirming it with ex- 
traordinary applauſe, and paying their accuflomed 
homage. Still, however, Veſpallan leemed to de- 
ine the hunour done him; till, at length, his ſol- 
diers compelled him, with their threats of immediate 
death, to accept a title, which, in all probability, 
be wiſhed to enjoy. He now, therefore, called a 
council of war, where it was refolved, that his ſon 
Inus ſhould carry on the war againſi the Jews: and 
that Mutianus one cf his gencrals, ſhould, with the 
greateſt part of his legions, enter Italy; while Veſ: 
pehan bimſelf ſhouid J-vy forces in all parts cf the 
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eaſt, in order to reinforce them in caſe of necef- 
Pty. 

During thee preparations, Vitellius, though bu— 
ried in floth and luxury, was rei ſolved to make an 
effort to deferd the empire ; wherefore, his chict 
commanders, Valens and Cecinna, were ordered to 
make ail poſſible preparations to reſiſt the invaders. 
The firſt army that entered Italy with an hoſtile ir- 
tention, was under the command of Antonius Pri. 
mus, who was met by Cecirna near Cremona. A 
battle was expected to epſue, but a negociation wo 
ing place, Cecinna was Dreva ailed upon to chang 
ſides, and declare for Veſpaſian. His army, habe, 
ver, quickly repented of what they had done; and 
1mpritoring their general, attacked Antonius, thous! 
without a leader. The engagement continued Cur» 
ing the whole night, and in the morning, after 
ſhort repaſt, both armies engaged a ſecond time 
when the ſo 10 ters of Ar.tomos ſaluting the riſing fu", 
according to cuſtom, the Vitellians, ſuppoſing tha: 
they had received new reinforcements; betcok them- 
ſelves to 54 „with the loſs cf thirty thouſand mer 
Shortly after, freeirg their general Cecinna from pro 
ſon, they Prev ailed upon him to intercede with 
conquerors for pardon; which they obtained, thong 
et without the moſt horrid barbarities committed 


upon Cremona, the city to which they had retired tor 


{12]ter. 

In the mean time Vitellias was wallowing in al! 
kinds of luxury and excels. However, when It 
formed of the defeat of his army, his former ins. 
lence was converted into an extreme of timi idity al 
irreſolution. At length, rouſing from his lethe 
of protradied vice, he commanded Julius Priſcus 
2nd Alphenus Varus, with ſome forces that were 1 
readineie, to guard the paſſes of the Appennines, te 
prevent the ar march to Rome ©; reſerving the 
Principal | body Of his army to ſecure the city, angel 
the command of * brother Lucius. At lergrh, * 
ing perſuaded to repair to his army in rerfon, 5 

in elde. 
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preſence only ſerved to encreaſ2 the contempt of his 
ſoldiers. He there appeared irteſolute, and till 
luxurious, without counſel! or conduct, ignorant of 
war, and demanding from others, thoſe inſtroctions 
which it was his duty to give. After a ſhort conti- 
nuance in the camp, and underſtanding the revolt of 
his fleet, he returned once more to Rome e, ever fear. 
ful of the laſt blow, and always careleſs as to the 
principal object of his concern. Every day, howe- 
ver, only ſerved to render his affairs (til! more del- 
perate; till, at Jaſt, he made offers to Veſpaſian of 
reſigning the empire, provided his life were granted, 

and a ſufficient revenue for his ſupport. In order to 
enforce this requeſt, he iſſued from his palace in 
deep mourning, with all his domeſtics weeping round 
im. He then went to offer the ſword ol juſtice to 
Cecilius, the conſul; which he refuſing, the abject 
emperor prepared to lay down the enſigns of the em- 
pire in the temple of Concord. But being interrupt- 
ed by ſome who cried out, That he himſelf was Con- 
cord, he reſolved, upon fo weak an encouragement, 
ſtill ro maintain his power, aad immediately prepared 
for his defence. 

Daring this flactuation of counſels, one Sabinus, 
who had advilcd Vitellius to reſign, perceiving his 
deſperate ſituation, reſolved by a bold ſtep, to oblige 
Velpaſian, and accordingly ſeized upon the Capitol. 
But he was premature in his attempt; for the ſol— 
dicrs of Vitellius attacked him with oreat fury, and 
prevailing by their numbers, ſoon laid that beautiful 
building in aſhes. Do oring this dreadful conflagra- 
on, Vitellius was feaſting in the palace of Tiberius, 
and beholding all the horrors of the aſſault with 
ere at ſatisfaction, Sabinus was taken priſon: r, and 
ſaortly after executed by the emperor's command, 
Young Domitian, his nephew, who was afterwards 
emperor, elcaped by fligin, in the habit of a a prieſt, 
and all the reſt who ſurvived the fire were pat to the 
{ward, 

Put this traghkent gleam of ſucceſs ſerved little to 

improve 
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improve the affairs of Vitellius ; he vainly ſent mef- 
ſenger #ftzr meſſenger, to bring Veſpaſian's general, 
Antonius, to a compoſition: this ease, now 
ever, gave no anſwer to his requeſts, but ſtill conti- 
nued his march towards Rome. Being arrived be- 
fore the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius 
were reſolved upon defending it to the utmoſt extre- 
mity. It was attacked on three ſides, with the ut- 
moit fury; while the army within, ſallying upon the 
beſiegers, defended it with equal obſtinacy. The 
battle laſted a whole day, till at Jaſt the beſieged were 
driven into the city, and a dreadful ſlaughter made 
of them in all the ſtreets, which they vainly attempt- 
ed to defend. In the mean time the citizens ft004 
by, looking on as both ſides fought ; and, as if they 
had been in a theatre, clapped their hands; at one 
time encouraging one party, and again the other, 
As either turned their backs, the citizens would 
then fall up en them in their places of refuge, and 
ſo kill and plunder them without mercy. But 
what was ſtill more remarkable, during theſe dreadful 
flaughters, both within and withont the city, the 
people would not be prevented from celebrating one 
of their molt riotous feaſts, called the Saturnalia ; fo 
that at one time might have been ſeen a {kange mix- 
ture of mirth and miſery, of cruelty and lewdneſs ; 
in one place buryings and flaughters; in another, 
drunkenneſs and fealting ; here ſtreams of blood, 
and h-aps of mangled boites; there lewd debauche- 
ries and thameleſs ftiumpers: in a word, all the hor- 
rors of a civil war, and all the bernticalnch of the 
molt abandoned f-curity 

During this complicated ſcene of miſery, Vitellius, 
who had been the cauſe of all, retired privately to 
his wite's houte, upon maunt Aventine, deſigning 
that night to fly to the army commanded by his bro- 
ther at Terracina But, quite incapable, th:ough 
fear. of forming any reiolution, he changed his mind, 
and returned again to his palace, now void and de- 
folate ; all his faves now forfaking him in his diſtreſs 
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and purpoſely avoiding his preſence. There, after 


wandering for ſome time, quite diſconſolate, and 
fearing the face of every creature he met, he hid 
himſelf in an obſcure corner, from whence he was 
ſoon taken by a party of the conquering ſoldiers, 
Still, however, willing to add a few hours more to 
his miſcrable life, he begged to be kept in priſon till 
the arrival of Veſpaſian at Rome, pretending that he 
had ſecrets of importance to diſcover. But his in— 
treaties were vain : the ſoldiers binding his hands be- 
hind bim, and throwing an halter round his neck, 
led him along half naked, into the public forum, up— 
braiding him as they proceeded, with all thoſe bitter 
reproaches their walice could ſuggeſt, or his own 
cruelty could deſerve. T hey alſo tied his hair back- 
wards, as was uſual with the molt infamous maletac- 
tors, and held the point of a {word under his chin, 
to prevent his hiding his face from the public. Some 
calt dirt and filth upon him as he paſſed, others 
truck him with their hands; ſome ridiculed the de— 
fects of his perſon, his red fiery face, and the enor- 
mous greatneſs of his belly. At length being come 
to the place of puniſhment, they killed him with ma- 
ny blows ; and then draggipg the dead body through 
the ſtreets with an hook, they threw 1t, with all poſ- 
ſible ignominy, into the river Tiber. Such was the 
merited end of this brutal emperor, in the fifty- 
ſeventh year of his age, after a ſhort reign of eight 
months and five days; ſo that Plutarch compares this 
emperor, and his two predeceſſors, to the kings in 
tragedies, who jus appear upon the ſtage, and then 
are deſtroyed, Vitellius ſeemed the only tyrant who 
entered upon his command with ciuelty. Nero and 
Caligula gave the beginnings of their reign to mercy 
and juſtice ; but this munſter was firſt advanced tor 
his vices, began his government with cruelty, conti- 


nued it with untverſal'deteſtation, and died to the ſa- 
tüs faction of all mankind. 
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4 VespaSIaN, the Tenth Empzror of Rome, 

p U. C. $22. VireLLIus deing now no more, the 


A. D. 70. conquering army purſued their enemic: 
4 throughout the whole city, while neithe: 
; houſes nor temples afforded refuge to the fupitive 
The ſtreets and public places were all ſtrewed will 
dead, each man lying ſlain where it was his misfor— 
tune to be overtaken by his unmerciful purſuers. Bu: 
not only the enemy ſu ffered in this manner, but many 
of the citizens, who were obnoxious fo the ſoldiers. 
were dragged from their houſes, and killed withov: 
any form of trial, The heat of their reſentment be- 
ing ſomewhat abated, they next began to ſeek for 
plunder; and under pretence of ſearching for th: 
enemy, left no Place without marks of their rage o: 
rapacity. des the loldiers, the lower rabble joig 
ed in theſe prone able outrages ; ſome of the baſe! 
ſlaves came and diicovered the riches of their mal. 
ters; ſome were detected by their neareſt friends; 
the whole city was filled with out-cry and lamenta- 
tion; inſomuch, that the former ravages of Oths 
and Vitellias were now conſidered as flight evils ig 
compariſon. 1 
At length, however, upon the arrival of Mutia- | 
nus, general to Veſpaſian, theie flauphters cealcd, 
and the Hate began to wear the appearance of former 
tranquillity, Velpaſian was declared emperor, by | 


-_ 


the unanimous conlent, both of the tende and ti: 1 
army; and dignified with all thoſe titles, which rc 
followed rather the power, than the merit of thefe ; 
who were appointed to govern, Meſſengers werrlY } 
diſpatched to him into Egypt, deſtring his return, and: 
teltifying che utmoſt deſire for his government. How-YY 1 
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ever, the winter being dangerous for ſailing, he de- 
{crred his voyage to a more convenient ſeaſon. Per— 
haps, alſo, the diſſenſions in other parts of the em- 
pire retarded his return to Rome ; for Claudius Civi- 
lis, in Lower Germany, excited his countrymen to 
revolt, and deſtroyed, the Roman garriſons, which 
were placed in different parts of that province. 
However, to give his rebellion an air of juttice, he 
cauſed his army to ſwear allegiance to Veſpaſian, umil 
he found himfelf in a condition to throw off ine 
maſk, When he thought himſelf ſufficiently power- 
ful, he diſclaimed all ſubmiſſion to the Roman go— 
vernment; and having overcome one or two of the 
lieutenants of the empire, and being joined by ſuch 
of the Romans, as refuſed obedience to the new em- 
peror, he boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Veſpa— 
lan's general, battle. In the beginning of this en- 
gagement, he ſecmed ſucceſsful, breaking the Roman 
legions, and putting their cavalry to flight. But at 
length, Cercalis, by his conduct, turned the fate of 
the day, and not only routed the enemy, but took 
and deſtroyed their camp. This engagement, howe— 
ver, was not deciſive; ſeveral others enſued with 
doubtful ſucceſs, An accommodation, at length, de- 
termined what arms could not effect. Civilis obtain- 
ed peace for his countrymen, and pardon for him— 
ſelf: for the Roman empire was, at this time, ſo 
torn by its own diviſions, that the barbarous nations 
around made incurſions with impunity, and were 
ſure of obtaining peace, whenever they thought pro- 
per to demand 1t, 

During the time of theſe commotions in Germany, 
the Sarmatians, a batbarous nation to the north eaſt 
of the empire, ſuddenly paſſed the river Iſter, and 
narched into the Roman dominions with ſuch cele- 
rity and fury, as to deſtroy ſeveral garriſons, and an 
army under the command of Fonteius Agrippa. 
However, they were driven back with ſome flaugh- 
ter, by Rubrius Gallus, Veſpahan's lieutenant, into 
their native foreſts; where ſeveral attempts were 

made 
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made to confine them by garriſons and forts, place? 
along the confines of their country. But theſe har— 
dy nations, baving once found the way into the em- 
pire, never after deſiſted from invading it upon every 
opportunity, till, at length, they over-ran and de- 
ſtroyed the glory of Rome. 

Veſpaſian continued ſome months at Alexandriz. 
in Egypt, where, it is ſaid, he cured a blind anc a 
lame man by touching him. Before he ſet out fe 
Rome, he gave his fon Titus the command of it: 
army that was to lay fiege to Jeruſalem ; white he 
himſelf went forward, and was met many miles from 
Rome by ail the ſenate 2nd near half the inhabitants, 
who gave the ſincereſt te{limonies of their joy, in 
having an emperor of ſuch great and experienced 
virtues. Nor did he, in the leaſt, diſappoirt theilt 
expectations; being equaily aſtduous in rewarding 
merit, and pardoning his adverſaries; in reforming 
the manners of the citizens, and ſctting them the 
beſt example in his own, 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againſt 
the Jews with vigour, This ob{tinate and infatuated 
people had long reſolved to reſiſt he Roman power, 
vainly hoping to find protest ion from Heaven, which 
their impieties had utterly offended heir own hit. 
torian repreſents them, as arrived at the higheſt pitck 
of iniquity ; while famines, earthqu.kes, and pro- 
digies, ail conſpired to forewarn their approaching 
ruin. Nor was it ſufficient that heaven and eart; 
ſeemed combined againſt them; they bad the moi! 
bitter diſſenſions among themſelves, and were fplit 
into two parties, that robbed and deſhoyed each 
other with impunity, {rii] pillaging, and, at the ſame 
time, boaſting their zeal for the religion of their an- 
ccitors. 

At the head of one of theſe parties was an incen- 
diary, whoſe name was John. This fanatic affected 
ſovereign power, and filled the whole city of Jeru— 
Jem, and all the towns around, with tumult #7: 


pillage. In a ſhort time, a new faction aroſe, lead 
55 
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by one Simon, who gathering together multitudes of 
robbers and murderers, whe had fled to the moun- 
tains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced 
all Idumea into his power. jeruſalem, at length, 
became the theatre, in which theſe two demapogues 
began to exerciſe their mutual animolity; John was 
poſſeſſed of the temple, while Simon was admitted 
into the city; both equally enraged againſt each 
other, while ſlaughter and devaſtation followed their 
pretenſions. Thus did a city, formerly celebrated 
for peace and unity, become the leat of tumalt and 
confuſion, 

t was in this miſerable ſituation, that Titus came 
to fit down before it with his conquering army, and 
began his operations within about fix furlongs of 
the place. It was at the feaſt of the paſſover, when 
tie place was filled with an infinite multitude of peo- 
ple who had come from all parts, to celebrate that 
great ſolemnity, that Titus undertook to beſiege it. 
His preſence produced a temporary reconciliation be- 
tween the contending factions within; fo that they 
unanimouſly reſolved to oppoſe the common enemy 
tilt, and then decide their domeſtic quarrels at 4 
more convenient ſcalon. 'Fheir firſt ſally, which was 
made with much fury and reſolution, put the Ro- 
mans in great diſorder, and obliged them to abandon 
their camp, end fly to the mountains. However, 
rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced 
back into the city; while Titus, in perſon, ſhewed 
ſurpriſing inſtances of valour and conduct. 

| heſe advantages over the Komans only renewed 
in the be fie ged their delites of private vengeance. A 
tumult enſued in the temple, in which ſeveral of 
both parties were ſlain; ard in this manner, upon 
every remiſhon from without, the factions of John 
and Simon, violently raging againſt each other, 
greed only in their reſolution to defend the city 
ayainſt the Romans. | 

Jeruſalem was ſtrongly fortified by three walls on 
every ſide, except where it was fenced by deep val- 

lies. 
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lies. Titus began by battering down the outwar/ 
wall, which, after much fatigue and danger, he ef. 
ſected; all the time ſhewing the greateit clemency 
to the Jews, and offering them repeated aſſurances c 
pardon. But this infatuated people refuſed his prof. 
tered kindneſs with contempt, and imputed his hu. 
manity to his fears. Five days after, Titus bro}: 
through the ſecond wall, and, though driven bac! 
by the beſieged, he recovered his ground, and made 
Preparatibns for battering the thud wall, which was 
their laſt defence. But firlt be ſent in Joſephus, 
their countryman, to exhort them to yield, who, 
uſing all his cloquence to perſuade them, was only 
reviled with ſcoffs and reproaches. The fiege was 
now, thercſ{ore, carried on with greater vigour than 
before; ſeveral batteries for engines were raiſed, 
which were no ſooner built than deſtroyed by the 
enemy. At length, it was refolved in council, to 
ſurround the whole city with a trench, and thus pre- 
vent all relief and ſuccours from abroad. This, 
which was quiokiy executed. ſeemed bo way to Inti. 
midate the Jews. Though famine and peſtilence, its 
neceſſary attendant, began now to make the moſt 
horrid ravages within the walls, yet this deſperate 
people {till reſolved to hold out; though obliged 19 
live upon the moſt ſcanty and unwholefome food, 
though a buſnel of corn was fold for fix hundred 
crowns, and the holes and ſewers were ranſacked for 
carcaſes, that had long ſince grown putrid, yet they 
were not to be moved. The ſamine raged at last 19 
ſuch an exceſs, that a woman of diſtinction in the 
city boiled her own child to cat it; which horrid ac- 
count, when it came to the cars of Titus, he declar- 
ed that he would bury ſo abominable a crime in the 
ruins of their ſtate, He now, therefore, cut down 
all the woods within a contiderable diſtance of th 


city, and cauſing more batteries to be raiſed, he, 48 
length, battered down the wall, and in five days cn 
tered the citade] by force, I hus reduced to the ver! 
verge of ruin, they {ul Geccived themſelves wm 
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fard and falſe expectations, while many falſe prophets 
deluded the multitude, declaring, they ſhould ſoon 
ave aſſiſtance from God. The heat of the battle 
Was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall 
of the temple, while the defendants deſperately reſiſted 
from the top. Titus was willing to ſave this beauti— 
ſul ſtructure; but a ſoldier caſting a brand into ſome 
adjacent buildings, the fre communicated to the 
temple, and, notwithſtanding the vtmolt endeavours 
en both ſides, the whole edifice was quickly con- 
ſumed, the fight of this in ruins efft ctually ſerved 
to damp the ardour of the Jews, They now began 
to perceive, that Heaven had forſaken them, while 
their cries and jamentations echoed from the adjacent 
mountains, Even thoſe who were almoſt expiring, 
11ted up their dying eyes to bewail the loſs of their 
temple, Which they valued more than life itſelf. 
ihe mott reſolute, however, ſtill endeavoured to de- 
fend the upper and ſtronger part of the city, named 
Son; but Titus, with his battering engines, ſoon 
made himſelf entire maticr of the plate. Jobn and 
Sirach were taken from the vaults where they had 
c ceaied themſelves; the former was condemned to 
;expetual impriſonment, and the latter reſerved to 
grace the conqueror's triumph. The greateſt part of 
the populace were put to the ſword, and the city was 
entirely razed by the plovgh ; fo that, according to 
eur Saviour's propheſy, not one ſtone remained upon 
another. Thus, after a ſiege of fix months, this 
noble city was totaily deſtroyed, having flouriſhed, 
under the peculiar protection of Heaven, above two 
thouſand years. The numbers who periſhed in this 
liege, according to Joſephus, amounted to above a 
million of ſouls, ard the captives to almoſt an hun- 
dared thouſand, "The temporal ſtate of the Jews 


ended with their city; while the wretched ſurvivors 
were baniſhed, ſold, and diſperſed into all parts of the 
world. 

His ſoldiers would have crowned Titus as con— 
queror 3 but he modeſtly refuſed tha honcur, alleg- 


ing, 
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ing, that he was only an inſtrument in the hand of 


Heaven, that manifeſtly declared its wrath again{t | 
the jews, At Rome, however, all mens mouths | 
were filled with the praiſes of the conqueror, who. | 
had not only ſhewed himſelf an excellent general, 


but a courageous combatant : his: return, therefore, 


in triumph, which he did with his father,” was mark- 
ed by all the magnificence and joy that was in we 
power of men to expreſs, All things that were | 
eſteemed valuable or beautiful among men, were 
brought to adorn this great occalion, Among tne | 


rich ſpoils, were exyoſed valt quantkies of gold, 


taken out of the temple; but the book of their law 
was not the leaſt remarkable among the magnihcent | 
profuſion, "This was the firſt time that ever Rome | 


ſaw the father and the ſon triumph together. A tri- 
umphal arch was eretcd upon this occaſion, on 
which were deſcribed all the victories of Jitus over 
the Jews, which remains almoſt entire to this very 


day. Veſpaſian likewiſe built a temple to Peace, | 


Wherzin were depoſed moit of the jewiſh ſpoils ; 
and having now calmed all the commotions in ever; 
part of the empire, he ſhut up 'the temple of Janus, 

which had been open about five or fix years. 
Veſpaſian having thus given ſccurity and peace ta 
the empire, reſolved to correct numberleſs abuſce, 
which had grown up under the tyranny of his pree- 
ceſſors. Jo effect this with greater eaſe, he joine! 
Titas with him in che conjulfhip and tribunitial power; 
ani in ſome meaſure, admitted him a partner in all 
th: bighe{t offices of the ſtate. He began with re- 
ſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the army, and forcing 
them back to their priſtine diſcipline, He ordered a 
young officer to be broke for being perfumed, de- 
claring he had rather he had ſtunk of garlic Some 
military meſſcagers deſiring money to buy ſhoes, he 
ordered tuem for the future to pertorm their jourmes 
barefoot He was net iefs ſtrict with regard to the 
ſenators and the knights, He turned out ſuch as 
were a diſgrace to their ſtation, and ſupplied their 
place 
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naces with the moſt worthy men he could find. He 
thridged the provelſes that had been carried to an 
zntcaſorable length in the courts of juſtice, He 
ok care to re edify ſuch parts of the city as had 
ufcred in the late commotions; particularly the Ca- 
wiol, which had been lately burnt; and which he 
now reſtored to more than former magnificence. He 
tkewiſe built a famous amyhithearre, the ruins of 
which are to this day an evidence of its ancient * 
eur. The other ruinous cities of the empire alſo 
hared his paternal care; he improved ſuch as were 
lechning, adorned others, and buiit many anew. 
In tuch acts as theſe. he paſſed a long reign of cle— 
nency and moderation; ſo that it 1s ſaid, no man 
offered by an unjuſt or a ſevere decree, during his ad- 
diniſtration 
Julius Sabinus ſeems to be the only perſon who 
as treated with great. rigour then was uſual with 
tis emperor. Sabinus, as was juſt mentioned before, 
as commander of a ſmall army in Gaul, and had 
eclared himſelf emperor, upon the death of Vitel- 
is. However, his army was ſhortly after overcome 
Veſhaſian's general, and he himlclf compelled to 
ck ſafety by flight. He for ſome time wandered 
ough the Roman provinces, without being diſco- 
wed, but finding the purſuit every day become 
oer, he was obliged to hide himſelf in a cave, in 
dich he remained conceal. d for no lefs than nine 
dars, attended all the time by his faithful wife Ep- 
nina, who provided proviſions for his ſupport by 
iy, and repaired to him by night, However, ſhe 
is at length diſcovered in ihe performance of this 
dus office, and Sabinus was taken priſoner, and 
rried to Rome. Several interceſhons were made 
the emperor in his bchalf, Epponina herſelf appear- 
» with her two children, and imploring her huſ— 
nd's pardon, However, atither her tears nor en- 
taties could prevail; Sabinus had been too dange- 
8s a rival for mercy ; ſo that, though ſhe and her 
dren were ſpared, her huſband ſuſtered by the ex- 
utioner. 


Put 
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But this ſeems to be the only inſtance in which he 
reſented paſt offences, He cauſed the daughter of 
Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be married into a 
noble family, and he himſelf provided her a ſuitable 
fortune. 

One of Nero's ſervants coming to beg for pardon 
for having once rudely thruſt him out of the palace, 
and inſulting him when in office, Veſpaſian only too]: 
his revenge by ſerving him juſt in the ſame manner, 
When any plots or conſpiracies were formed againſc 
him, he diſdained to puniſh the guilty, ſaying, That 
they deſerved rather his contempt for their ignorance, 
than his reſentment ; as they ſeemed to envy him 2 
dignity of which he daily experienced the uncaſinels, 
When he was ſeriouſly adviſed to beware of Metiu; 
Pompoſianus, againſt whom there was ſtrong cauſlz 
of ſuſpicion, he raiſed him to the dignity of conlu! ; 
adding, That the time will come when he mult bs 
ſenſible of ſo great a benefit. 

His liberality towards the encouragement of arts 
and learning, was not Jefs than his clemency. Hz 
ſertled a conſtant ſalaty of an hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
terces upon the teachers of rhetoric, He-was par- 
ticularly favourable to Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, 
Qainctilian, the orator, and Pliny, the naturalitt, 
flouriſhed in his reign, and were highly eſteemed by 
the emperor. He was no leſs an encourager of all 
other excellencies in art; and invited the greateſt 
maſters and artificers from all parts of the world, 
making them conſiderable preſents, as he found oc- 
caſion, 

Yet all his numerous acts of generoſity and mag- 
niſicence could not preſerve his character from the 
imputation of rapacity and avarice. He revived ma- 
ny obſolete methods of taxation; and even bought 
and fold commodities himſelf, in order to encreaſe 
his fortune. He is charged with advancing the moit 
avariciuus governors to the provinces, in order 19 
ſhare their plunder on their return to Rome. He de- 
ſcended to ſome very unuſual and diſhogourable oy 
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poſts, even to the laying a tax upon urine, When 
his ſon Titus remonſtrated on the meannels of ſuch 
a tax, Veſpaſian taking a piece of money, demanded 
if the ſmell offended him; and then added, that this 
very money was produced by urine, But the avarice of 
princes is generally a virtue when their own experces 
are but few. The exchequer, when Veſpaſian came 
to the throne, was fo much exhauſted, that he in- 
formed the ſenate that it would require a ſupply of 
three hundred millions (of our money) to re-e{tabliſh 
the commonwealth. This neceſſity muſt naturally 
produce more numerous and heavy taxations than the 
empire had hitherto experienced ; but while the pro- 
vinces were thus obliged to contribute to the ſupport 
of his power, he took every precaution to provide 
for their ſafety ; ſo that we find but two infurreQions 
in this reign, 

In the fourth year of his reign, Antiochns, king 
of Comagena, holding a private correſpondence with 
the Parthians, the declared enemies of Rome, was 
taken priſoner in Cilicia, by Pœtus, the governor, 
and ſent bound to Rome, But Veſpaſian generoufly 
prevented all ill treatment towards him, by giving 
him a reſidence at Lacedzinon, and allowing him a 
teyenue ſuitable to his dignity. 

About the ſame time alſo, the Alani, a 
barbarous people, inhabiting along the ri- U. C. 
rer Lanais, abandoned their barren wilds, A. D. 73. 
and invaded the kingdom of Media. From 
thence, paſſing like a torrent into Armenia, after 
great ravages, they overthrew Piridates the king of 
that country, with prodigious ſlaughter, Titus was 
at length ſeat to chaſtiſe their inſolence, and relieve a 
king that was in alliance with Rome. However, the 
barbarians retired at the approach of the Roman ar- 
my, loaded with plunder; being in ſome meaſure 
compelled to wait a more favourable opportunity of 
renewing their irruptions, 

Theſe incurſions, however, were but a ttanſient 
torm, the effects ot which were ſoon repaired by the 
emperor's 
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emperor's moderation and aſſiduity. We are told, 
that he new tormed and eſtabliſhed a thouſand na: 
tions, which had ſcarcely before amounted to two 
hundred. No provinces in the empire lay out of his 
view and protection. He had, during his whole 
reign, a particular regard to Britain; his generals, 
Petilus Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, brought the 
greateſt part f the iſland into ſubjection; and Agri- 
cola, who ſucceeded ſoon after, completed what they 
had begun, 

Such long and uninterrupted ſucceſs no way en- 
creaſed this emperor's vanity. He ever ſeemed averſ: 
to thoſe ſwelling titles which the ſenate and people 
were conſtantly ofering him. When the king of 
Parthia, in one of his letters, ſtiled himſelf king of 
kings, Veſpaſian, in his anſwer, only called himſelf 
ſimply Flavius Veſpaſian. He was ſo far from at- 
tempting to hide the meanneſs of his original, that he 
frequently mentioned it in company; and when ſome 
flatterers were for deriving his pedigree from Hercu- 
les, he deſpiſed and derided the meanneſs of their 
adulation. In this manner, having reigned ten years, 
loved by his ſubjects, and deſerving their affection, 
he was ſurpriſed by an indiſpoſition at Campania, 
which he at once declared would be fatal, crying 
out, in the ſpirit of Paganiſm, ** Methinks I am go- 
ing to be a God.” Removing from thence to the 
city, and afterwards to a country ſeat near Reate, he 
was there taken with a flux, which brought him to 
the laſt extremity, However, perceiving his end ap- 
proach, and juſt going to expire, he cried out, that 
an emperor ought to die ſtanding ; wherefore, raiſing 
himſelf upon his feet, he expired in the hands of 
thoſe that ſuſtained him. 

„ He was a man,” ſays Pliny, “ in whom power 
© made no alteration, except in giving him the oppor: 
de tunity of doing good equal to his will.” He was 
the ſecond Roman emperor that died a natural death; 
and he was peaceably ſucceeded by Titus his fon. 
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Titus, the Eleventh Emetkor of Roxx 


Pr4Y 

L1ITUS being joyfully received as U. C. $42. 
emperor, notwithſtanding a flight oppoſition A, D. 79. 
from his brother Domitias, who maintained 
that he himſelf was appointed, and that Titus had 
falſified the will, began his reign with the practice of 
every virtue that became an emperor and a man, 
During the life. of his father, there had been many 
imputations againſt him, both for cruelty, luſt, and 
prodigality; but upon his exaltation to the throne, 
he ſeemed entirely to take leave of his former vices, 
and became an example of the greateit moderation 
and humanity. His firſt ſtep towards gaining the 
affections of his ſubjeAs, was his moderating his paſh- 
ons, and bridling his ſtrong inclinations. He had long 
loved Berenice, ſiſter to Agrippa, king of Jedza, a 
woman of the greateſt beauty, and refined ajlurements, 
But knowing that the connection with her was entirely 
diſagreeable to the people of Rome, he pained a victor 
ver his affections, and ſent her away, not withſtanding 
heir mutual paſſion, and the many arts ſhe uſed to in- 
luce him to change his re ſolutions. He next diſcard- 
d al! thoſe, who had been the former miniſters of his 
leafures, and forvors to countenance the companions 
r his looſer recreations, though he had formerly take 
reat pains in the ſclection This moderation, added 
o his jultice and generoſity procured him the love of 
god men, and rhe appellation of the Delight of 
inlined ; which all his actions ſeemed calculated to 
Uſe. 
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As he came to the throne with all the advantage of 
his father's popularity, he was reſolved to uſe every 
method to encreaſe it. He, therefore, took particular 
care to puniſh all informers, falſe witneſſes, and pro- 
moters of diſſenſion. Thoſe wretches, who had their 
riſe in the licentiouſneſs and impunity of former reigns, 
were now become ſo numerous, that their crimes call- 
ed loudly for puniſhment. Of theſe, therefore, he 
daily made public examples; condemning them to be 
ſcourged in the moſt public ſtreets ; next to be dragged 
through the theatre, and then to be baniſhed to the 
uninhabited parts of the empire, and fold as flaves. 
He exhibited alſo many ſhews, which were very 
ſumptuous and magnificent. He, in one day, cauſed 
five thouſand wild beaſts to be baited in the amphi- 
theatre, for the entertainment of the people. Theſe 
public rejoicings were continued for an hundred days 
together; during which he permitted the people to 
dictate the manner in which they ſhould chooſe to be 
entertained. His courteſy and readineſs to do good, 
have been celebrated even by Chriſtian writers; his 
principal rule being, never to ſend any petitioner dil- 
fatisfied away. One night, recollecting that he had 
done nothing beneficial to mankind the day preceding, 
he cried out, among his friends, “J have loſt a day.“ 
A ſentence too remarkable not to be univerſally 

known. 

He was ſo tender of the lives of his ſubjeds, that he 
took upon him the office of pontifex maximus, or high 
rieft, to keep his hands undefiled with blood. He 
fo little regarded ſuch as cenſured or abuſed him, that 
he was heard to ſay, When I do nothing worthy of 
« cenſure, why ſhould I be diſpleaſed at it?” He was 
even heard to affirm, that he had rather die himſelf 
than put another to death. Learning that two noble- 
men had conſpired againſt him, he readily forgare 
them, and the next day placing them next himſelf in 
the theatre, he put the ſwords with which the gladia- 
tors fought into their hands, demanding their judg- 
ment and approbation, whether they were of ſufficien! 
fhortneſs 
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ſhortneſs. He pardoned his brother Domitian in the 
ſame manner, who had actually prepared all things 
for an open rebellion. 

In this reign, an eruption of mount Veſuvius did 
conſiderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and 
ſending its aſhes into countries more than an hundred 
miles diſtance. Upon this memorable occaſion, Pliny 
the naturaliſt Joſt his life; for being impelled by too 
eager a curioſity to obſerve the eruption, he was ſuf- 
focated in the flames. There happened alſo about this 
time a fire at Rome, which continued three days and 
nights ſucceſſively, which was followed by a plague, 
in which ten thouſand men were buried in a day. 
The emperor, however, did all that Jay in his power 
to repair the damage ſuſtained by the public; and, 
with reſpec to the city, declared that he would take 
the whole loſs of it upon himſelf. 

Theſe diſaſters were, in ſome meaſure, counterba- 
lanced by the ſucceſſes in Britain, under Agricola. 
This excellent general having been ſent into that 
country, towards the latter end of Veſpafian's reign, 
ſhewed himſelf equally expert in queiling the refrac- 
tory, and civilizing thoſe who had formerly ſubmitted 
to the Roman power. The Ordovices, or inhabitants 
of North Wales, were the firſt that were ſubdued, 
He then made a deſcent upon Mona, or the ifland of 
Angleſey, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. Having 
thus rendered himſelf maſter of the whole country, 
he took every method to reſtore diſcipline ro his own 
army, and to introduce ſome ſhare of politeneſs 
among thoſe whom he had conquered. He exhorted 
them, both by advice and example, to build temples, 
theatres, and ſtately houſes. He cauſed the ſons of 
the nobility to be inſtructed in the liberal arts; be had 
them taught the Latin language, and induced them to 
imitate the Roman modes of dreſing and living. 
Thus, by degrees, this barbarous people began to 


d ſume the luxurious manner of their corquerors,. and 


in ſome time, even outdo them, in all the refinements 
of ſenſual pleaſure, For the ſucceſs in Britain, Titus 
was ſaluted emperor the fifceenth ume, but lhre did 
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not lang ſurvive his honours, being ſurpriſed by & 
violent fever at a little diſtance from Rome. Per. 
ccivicg his death to approach, he declared, that, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his life, he knew but of one 
action which he repented of; but that action he did 
not thick proper to - xpreſs. Shortly after he died 
(not without ſu';,vcin of treachery from his brother 
Domitian, who i long wiſhed to govern), in the 
forty-Hiſt yer of his age, having reigned two years 
two months and twenty days. 


wy CHAP. XUL. 
DomiTiAn, the Twelfth Eur EROR of Rowe. 


U. C. 834. Tn E love which all ranks of people 
A. D $1. bore to Titus, facilitated the election of 
his brother Domitian, notwithſtanding 
the il] opinion many had already conceived of him. 
His ambition was already but too well known, and 
his pride ſoon appeared upon his coming to the throne ; 
having been heard to declare, that he had given the 
empire to his father and brother, and now received 
it again as his due. 
he beginning of his reign was univerſally accept- 
able to the people, as he appeared equally remarkable 
for his clemency, liberality and juſtice. He carricd 
his abhotrence of cruelty fo far, as at one time to 
ſorbid the ſacrificing of oxen. His liberality was ſuch 
that he would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by ſuch as had children of their own. His juſtice 
was ſuch, that he would fit whole days and reverſe 
the partial ſentences of the ordinary judges. He p- 


eared very careful and liberal in repairing the libra- 


ries which had been burnt ; and recovering copies of Þ . 
| ſuch . 
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fuch books as had been loſt, ſending pur;-vicly to 
Alexandria to tranſcribe and correct i120, 

But he ſoon began to ſhew the natufal deformity of 
his mind. Inſtead of cultivating literature, as his fa - 
ther and brother had done, he negledted al kinds, of 
ſtudy, addifting himſelf wholly to meancr purſuite, 
particularly archery and gaming. He was {o very 
expert an archer, that he would frequently cauſe one 
of his flaves to Rand at a great ditance, wnh his hand 
{pread as a mark, and would ſhoot his arrows with 
ſuch exactneſs, as to ſtick them all between his na- 
gers. He inſtituted three ſorts of comeits to be ob- 
ſerved every five years; in mulic, horſemanſhip and: 
wreſtling ; but at the ſame time he bauithed ail philo- 
ſophers and mathematiciaas from Rome. No. em- 
peror before him entertained the people with ſuch va» 
rious and expenſive ſhows. During theſe diverſions 
he diſtributed great rewards, fitting as preſident him- 
ſelf, adorned with a purple robe and crown, with the 
prieſts of Jupiter, and the college of Flavian prieſts 
about him. The meanneſs of his occupations in ſoli- 
tude, were a juſt contrait to his exhibitions in public 
oſtentation, He uſually ſpent his hours of retirement 
in catching flies, and ſticking them through with a 
bodkin; fo that one of his ſervants being aſked, if 
the emperor was alone; he anſwered, that he had not 
ſo much as a fly to bear him company. 

His vices — every day to increaſe with the 
duration of his reign; and as he thus became more 


| odious to his people, all their murmurs only ſerved 


to add ſtrength to his ſuſpicione, and malice to his 


cruelty. His ungrateful treatment of Agricola ſeem- 


ed the ſirſt ſymptom of his natural malevolence. 


Domitian was always particularly fond of obtaining a 
military reputation, and therefuie jealous of it in 
others. He had marched ſome time before into 


Gaul upon a pretended expedition. againſt the Catti, 


a people of Germany; and, without ever ſeving the 
enemy, reſolved to have the hoaour of a triumph 
| upon his return to Rome. For that purpoſe he pur- 
' chaſed a number of ſlaves, whom he dreſſed in Ger- 
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man habits, and at the head of this miſerable procel- 
ſion entered the city amidſt the apparent acclamations 
and concealed contempt of all his ſubjects. Ihe 
ſucceſſes therefore of Agricola in Britain, affected him 
with an extreme degtee of envy. This admirable 
general, who is ſcarce mentioned by any other writer 
except Tacitus, purſued the advantages which he had 
already obtained, He ſubdued the Caledonians, and 
overcame Galgacus, the Britiſh chief, at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, and afterwards ſending out a 
fleet to ſcour the coalt, firſt diſcovered Great- Britain 
to be an iſland He likewiſe diſcovered and ſubdued 
the Orkneys, and thus reduced the whole into a civi- 
lized province of the Roman empire. When the ac- 
count of theſe ſucceſſes was brought to Domitian, he 
received it with a ſeeming pleaſure, but real uncaſineſs. 
He thought Agricola's riſing reputation a reproach 
upon his own inactivity; aad, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to emulate, he reſolved to ſuppreſs the merit cf 
his ſervices. He ordered him therefore the external 
marks of his approbation, and took care that triumph- 
ant ornaments, ſtatues and other honours ſhould be 
decreed him; but at the ſame time he removed him 
from his command, under a pretence of "appointing 
him to the government of Syria, By theſe means, 
Agricola ſurrendered up his province to Salluſtius 
Lucullus, but ſoon found that Syria was otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of. Upon his return to Rome, which was 
privately and by night, he was coolly received by the 
emperor ; and dying ſome time after in retirement, it 
was ſuppoſed by ſome, that his end was hallened by 
Domitian's direction. 

Domitian ſoon after found the want of fo experi- 
enced a commander, in the many irruptions of the 


barbarous nations that ſurrounded the empue. The 
Sarmatians in Europe, jomed with thoſe of Aſia, þ 


made a formidable invaſion, at once deſtroying 2 
whole legion, and a general of the Romans, Ihe 


Dacians, under the conduct of Decebalus their king, Þ 
made an irruption, and overthrew the Romans in ſe- 


veral engagements, The conteſts now were not 


forÞ 
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for tlie limits of the empire and the banks of the 
Danube, but the provinces themſelves: were in danger. 
Loſſes were followed by loſſes, ſo that every ſeaſon 
became memorable for ſome remarkable overthrow, 
At laſt, however, the ſtate making a vigorous exer- 
tion of its internal power, the batbarians were repelied, 
partly by force, and partly by the aſſiſtance of money, 
which only ſerved to enable them to make future in- 
vaſions to greater advantage. But in whatever man- 
ner the enemy might have been repelled, Domitian 
was reſolved not to Joſe the honour of a triumph. He 
returned in great ſplendor to Rome, and, not content - 
ed with thus triumphing twice without a victory, he 
reſolved to take the ſurname of Germanicus, for his 
conqueſt over a people with whom he never con- 
tended, 

In proportion as the ridicule encreaſed againſt him, 
his pride ſeemed every day to demand greater homage, 
He would permit his ſtatues to be made only of gold 
and ſilver; he aſſumed to himſelf divine honours, and 
ordered that all mep ſhould treat him with the ſame 
appellations which tbey pave to the divinity, His 
eruelty was not behind his arrogance; he cauſed num- 
bers of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators and others to be 
put to death up-n the moſt trifſing pretences, One 
Ælius Lama was condemned ard executed only for 
jeſting, though there was neither novelty nor poig- 
nancy in his humour. Cocceanus was murdered only 
for celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pompoſianus 
ſhared the ſame fate, becauſe it was foretold by an 
aſtrologer that he ſhould be emyeror, S4l.uſtiuz Lu- 
cullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was geſtioyed only 
for having given his own name to a new ſort of launces 
of his own invention Junicus Rulticus died tor pub— 
liſhing a book, in which he commended I hraſea and 
Priſcus, two philoſophers, who oppoſed \ efpaſian's 
coming to the thione, 

Such crueltics as theſe, that ſeem almoſt without a 
motive, mult have conſequently produced rebellion. 
Lucius Antonius, governer in upper Germany, know. 
ing how much the emperor. was deteſted at home, re- 
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ſolved upon ſtriking for the throne, and-accordingly 

aſſumed the enligns of imperial dignity. As he was 
at the head of a formidable army, his ſucceſs remain- 
ed long Goubeful ; but a ſudden overflowing of the 
Rhine divi/ ling his army, he was ſet upon at that junc- 
fure by Nortbanus, the emperor's general, and to- 
tally routed. The news of this victory, we are told, 
was brought to Rome, ” a g means, on the 
fame day that the battle was fogght, Domitian's ſe- 
verity was greatly caſes by this ſucceſs of ſhort 
wot tion, In order to diſcover thoſe who were ac- 
omplices with the adverſe party, he invented new 
toitures, ſometimes ' cutting ot. the hands, at (ther 
times thruſting fire into the privities of the people 
whom he ſofbected of being his enemies. Duriog 
theſe ſevetities he agoravited their guilt by hypocriſy, 
never pronouncing ſentence without a preamble full of 
gentleneſs and mercy, Ihe night before he crucihed 
the comptroller of bis houſchold, he treated him with 
the moſt ſeeming friendihip, and ordered him a di * 
of meat from bis own table. Ile carried Aretinus 
Clemens with him in his own Itter the day he had 
concluded upon his death He was parti. ujarly ter- 
rible to the ſenate and nobility, the whole baly of 
whom he frequently threatened to extirpate entirely, 
At one time, he {ſurrounded the ſenate houſe with 
his troops, to the great conſternation of the ſenators. 
At another, he reſolved to amuſe himſelf with their 
terrors in 2 different manner, Having lavited them 
to a public entertainment, be: eceived them all very 
formally at the entrance of his palace, and conduc to 
them into a ſpacious hall „hung round with block. and 
illuminated by a few m clancholy lamps, & | 
light, only ſufficient to ſhew the horrors of the place. 
All around were to be ſeen nothing bat coffins, wi 
the names of each of the ſenators written Cpon the ER, 

together with other obj<As of tezror and F N | 

- execution. While the co: many be! (d a)! 

preparations with filent agony , ſeveral men, 2 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn {word ein 
one hand, and a flaming torch in the other, entered 
the 
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the hall, and danced round them. Aſter ſome time, 
when the gueſts expected nothing leſs than the moit 
inſtant death, well knowing Domitian's capricious 
cruelty, the doors were ſet open, and one of the fer- 
vants came to inform them, that the emperor gave 
all the company leave to withdraw. 

"Theſe cruelties were rendered ſlill more odious by 
his loſt and avarice. Frequently after preſiding at an 
execution, he would retire with the lewdeſt proſtitutes, 
and uſe the ſame baths which they did. His avarice, 
which was the conſequence of his profuſion, had no 
bounds. He ſeized upon the eſtates of all, againſt 
whom he could find the ſmalleſt pretences; the moſt 
triffing action, or word, againft the majeſty of the 
vince, was ſufficient to ruin the poſſeſſor. He parti- 
culatly exacted large ſums from the rich [ews, who 
even then began to Practiſe the arts of peculation, for 
which they are at preſent fo remarkable. He was ex- 
cited againſt them, not only by avarice, but by jea-. 
jouſy. A prophecy had been Jong current in the 
Kaſt, that a perſon from the line of David ſhouid rule 
the world. W hereupon, this ſuſpicious tyrant, will- 
ing to evade the prediction, commanded all the Jews 
of the lineage of David, 10 be diligently ſought out, 

and put to death. Two Chriſtians, prandſons Of Sr. 
Jode the Apoſtle, of that line, were brought b. fore 
lim; but finding them poor, and no way ambitions 


| of temporal power, ne diſmiſſed them, conſidering 


them as objects too mean for his jealonfſy. However, 


bis perſecution of the Chriſtians was more ſe rere than 


that of any of his p! edeceſiors By his letters and 
d&1Qs they were baniſhed in f. veral parts of the em- 


| rire, and put to death with all the torrures of ingeni— 
ous cruelty. The prediétions of the Chaldeans and 


atrologets alſo, concerning bis death, gave him vio- 


ent apprehenſions, and kept him in he molt torment— 


g diſquictude. As he a} proach ec Low ards the 6 eng 
This reign, he would permit no criminal, or priſo— 


Bek, to be brought into his preſence, til! they were 


ound in ſoch a manner, as tobe incapable of injurirg 
km, and he generally ſecured their chains ig his own 
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hands. His jealoufies encreaſed to that degree, that 
he ordered the gallery in which he walked, to be fer 
round with a pellucid ſtone, which ſerved as a mirror 
to reflect the perſons of all ſuch as approached him 
from behind, Every omen and prodigy gave him freſh 
anxiety. Aſcleterion, the aſtrologer, was brought 
before him, for publiſhing predictions of his death, 
As he did not attempt to deny the charge, the empe- 
ror demanded, if he knew his own fortune? 'I'o 
which the aſtrologer replied, that he ſhould be devour- 
ed by dogs. Upon which, Domitian immediately 
ordered him to be lain, and to fruſtrate his prediction, 
to be burnt immediately after But we are told, that, 
while he was executing, a furious tempeſt aroſe, 
which blew down the body, and diſperſed the execu- 
tioners; and, in the mean time, the body was devour- 
ed by dogs, as the aſtrologer had foretold. An acci- 
dent like this was a ſufficiert pretext for the death of 
hundreds, Ihe laſt part of the tyrant's reign was 
more inſupportable than any of the preceding. Nero 
exerciſed his cruelties without being a ſpectator; but 
a principal part of the Roman miſeries, during this 
reign, was to ſee and be ſeen; to behold the ſtern air 
and hery viſage of the tyrant, which he had armed 
againſt bluſhing by continued intemperance, ditecting 
the tortures, and maliciouſly pleaſed with adding poig- 
nance to every agony, 

But a period was ſoon to be put to this monſters 
cruelty. Rome had now, by horrid experience, learn- 
ed the art of 7 herſelf of her tyrants. Among 


the number of thoſe whom he at once careſſed and 


ſuſpected, was his wife Domitia, whom he had taken 


from /Elius Lama, her former huſband. This woman, 


however, was become obnoxious to him, for having 
placed her affe&tions upon one Paris, a player; and he 
reſolved to diſpatch her, with ſeveral others that he 
either hated or ſuſpected. It was the tyrant's method 
to put down the names of all ſuch as he intended to 
deitroy in h's tablets, which he kept abut him with 
great ciicumſpection. Domitia, fortunately happening 
to get a ſight of them, was (truck at finding her own 
name 
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name in the catalogue of thoſe fated to deſtruction. 
She ſhewed the fatal liſt ro Norbanus and Petronius, 
præfects of the Prætorian bands, who found them- 
ſelves ſet down; as likewiſe to Stephanus, the comp- 
troller of the houſhold, who came into the conſpiracy 
with alacrity. Parthenius alſo, the chief chamberlain, 
was of the number; and theſe, after many conſulta- 
tions, determined on the firſt opportunity, to put 
their deſign in execution; and, at length, fixed upon 
the eighteenth day of September, for the completion 
of their great attempt. Domitian, whoſe death was 
every day foretold by the aſtrologers, who, of con- 
ſequence, mult at laſt be right in their predictions, 
was in ſome meaſure apprehenſive of that particular 
day; and as he had been ever tumorous, ſo he was 
now more particularly upon his guard He had for 
ſome time before ſecluded himſelf in the moſt fecrer 
receſſ-s of his palace, and at midnight was ſo affright- 
ed as to leap out of his bed, enquiring of his attend- 
aots what hour of the night it was. Upon their falſe- 
ly aſſuring him that it was an hour later than that 
which he was taught to apprehend, quite t anſported, 
as if all danger was paſt, he prepared to go to the 
bath. Juſt then, Petronius his chamberlain came to 
inform him, that Stephanus, the comptroller of the 
houſhold, deſired to ſpeak to him, upon an affair oh 
the utmoſt importance The emperor having given 
orders, that his attendants ſhould retire, Stephanus 
entered with his hand in a ſcarf, which he had worn 
thus for ſo ne days, the better to cunceal a dagger, as 
none were pernutted to approach the emperor except 
unarmed, He began by giving information of a pre- 
tended confpiracy, and exhibued a paper, in which 
the particulars were ſpeciſied. While Domitian was 
reading the contents with an eager curiolity, Stepha- 
nus drew his dapge-, and ftrack him in the groin, 
The wound not being mortal, Domitian caught hold. 
of the aſſaſſin, and threw him upon the ground, call- 
ing out for aſſiſtance. He demanded ailo his ſword, 
that was uſually placed und: : bis pillow, and a boy 
Who attended in tbe apartignent, running to fetch it, 


found 
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found only the ſcabbard, for Parthenius had previ- 
ouſly removed the blade. The ſtruggle with Stepha- 
nus ſtill continued: Domitian til] kept him under, 
and at one time attempted to wreſt the dagger from his 
hand, at another to tear out his eyes with his fingers. 
But Parthenius, with his freedman, a gladiator, and 
two ſubaltern officers, now coming in, ran all ef 
vpon the emperor, and diſpatched him with ſeven 
wounds, In the mean time, ſome of the officers of the 
guard being alarmed, came to his aſſiitance, but too 
late to fave him however they ſlew Stephanus on the 
ſpot. 

It is almoſt incredible what ſome writers relate con- 
cerning Apollonius Tyaræus, who was then at Epheſus, 
This perion, whom ſome call a magician, and fome a 
philoſopher, but who more properly was nothing more 
than an impoſtor, was, juſt at the minute in which 
Domitian was ſlain, jeuring in one of the public 
cardens of the city. But flop ping ſhort, all of a 

{udden he cried out, Courage, Stephanus, ſtrike the 
« tyrant.” And then after a pauſe, “ rejoice, my 
«« friends, the tyrant dies this day. This day do l 
« ſay? The very moment in which I kept ſilence he 
« ſuffered for his crimes.” 

However, the death of ſuch a monſter ſeemed to 
produce more preternatural diflurbances, and more 
predictione than it deſerved. Ihe truth ſeems to be, 
that a belief in omens and prodigies was again be- 
coming prevalent z the people were again relapſing 
into priſtine barbarity; an age of ignorance is ever 
the proper foil for an drei of impoſture. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT ALY; 
Nerva, the Thirteenth Eur ERROR of Rome, 


W ax it was publicly known that Do- U. C. 849. 
mitian was ſlain, the joy of the ſenate was fo A. D. 96. 
great, that being aſſembled with the utmoſt 

haſte, they began to load his memory with every re- 
proach, His ſtatues were commanded to be taken 
down; and a decree was made, that all his inſcripti— 
ons ſhould be eraſed, his name {truck out of the regi- 
ters of fame, and his funeral omitted. The people, 
who now took little part in the affairs of government, 
looked on his death with indifference ; the ſoldiers 
zlone, whom he had loaded with favours, and enrich- 
ed by largeſſes, ſincerely regretted their bene factor. 
The ſenate, therefore, reſolved to provide a ſucceſ- 
| for, before the army could have an opportunity of tak- 
ing the appointment upon themſelves : and Cocceius 
Nerva was choſen do the empire the very day on which 
the tyrant was ſain, 

Nerva was of an illuſtrious family, as moſt ſay, by 
birth a Spaniard, and above forty-five years old when 
he was called to the throne. He was at that time, 
the moſt remarkable man in Rome for his virtues, 
moderation, and reſpect to the laws; and he owed his 
cxaltation to the blameleſs conduct of his former life. 
hen the ſenate went to pay him their ſubmiſſions, 
he received them with his accuſtomed humility, while 
Arius Antonius, his molt intimate friend, having 
tmbraced him with great familiarity, addreſſed him 
1 a language very different from what former empe- 

rors were accuſtomed to hear, ** I come,“ cried he, 
with others to congratulate, not your good fortune, 
but that of the Roman empire. You have long 
© eſcaped the malice of your enemies, and the crue]- 
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« ty of tyrants. Now, at the decline of life, to be 
&« plunged into new troubles, and ſurrounding dan- 
« gers, to be expoſed, not only to the hatred of ene. 
« mies, but to the dangerous requeſts of friendſhip, Þ | 
« is not a ſtate to be wiſhed for; your enemies will 
« naturally envy ; and your friends, preſuming upon 
« your former favour, if their ſuits be denied, will | 
« become enemies; ſo that, you mult either injure , 
« the public, or loſe their favour,” Such candid Þ ;; 
advice was received with proper gratitude ; and, in- je 
deed, no emperor ſeemed to want ſuch advice more I J 
than he; as the eaſy indulgence of his diſpoſition © 
made him the prey of his inidious courtiers. th 
However, an exceſs of indulgence and humanity g. 
were faults that Rome could eaſily pardon, after the I hi, 
cruelties of ſuch an emperor as Domitian Being long tie 
accuſtomed to tyranny, they regarded Nerva's gentle N h 
reign with rapture, and even gave his imbecillity the Þ 1; 
name of henevolence. Upon coming to the throne, car 
he ſolemnly ſwore that no ſenator of Rome ſhould be bad 
put to death by his command during his reign, though 1 
they gave ever ſo juſt a cauſe. This oath he fo religi. Þ He 
ouſly obſerved, that when two ſenators had conſpired Þ drei 
his death, he uſed no kind of ſeverity againſt them; pred 
but ſending for them, to let them ſec ne was not igno · ¶ thoſ 
rant of their deſigns, he carried them with him to the] infos 
ublic theatre: there preſenting each with a dagger, tues 
he deſired them to ſtrike, as he was determined not to of 1 
ward off the blow. Such acts of clemency appeared mon, 
to the multitude as virtues ; but others ſaw them in a ſyteq 
different light, and conſidered them as encourage-Þ ral u 
ments to diſſoluteneſs. One of the principal men in time, 
Rome was heard to declare, that it was indeed a milF one , 
fortune to live under a prince who conſidered inno-. wrote 
cence as a crime; but a greater ſtill, under one who for an 
regarded crimes as innocent. Having one night in formi 
vited Veiento, one of Domitian's moſt vicious ff for ; 
vourites, to ſupper, the converſation ran upon the wrote 
vices of Catullus Meſſalinus, whoſe memory was de! A 


teſted for his cruclties during the former reign, Afhowe 
cacſſbad oy 
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each of the gueſts mentioned him with horror, Nerva 
was induced; to aſk one Mauricus, who fat at table, 
„What do you think, Mauricus, would become of 
« ſuch a man now?” „ think,” replied Mauricus, 
pointing to Veiento, “ that he would have been in- 
„ vited with us to ſupper.” 

However true ſuch ſarcaſms might have been, Ner- 


va hore them with the utmoſt good humour; ever de- 
* frous of being rather loved than feared by his ſub- 
| jets. He conferred great favours, and beſtowed 


large gifts, upon his particular friends. His liberali- 
ty was ſo extenſive, that, upon his firſt promotion to 
the empire, he was conſtrained to fell his gold and 
liver plate, with his other rich moveables, to enable 


him to continue his liberalities. He releaſed the ci- 


ties of the empire, from many ſevere impoſitions, 
which had been laid upon them by Veſpaſian; he 
took off a rigorous tribute, which had been laid upon 
carriages, and reſtored thoſe to their property who 
bad been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Domitian. 

During his ſhort reign, he made ſeveral good laws, 
He particularly prohibited the caſtration of male chil- 


' dren; which had been likewiſe condemned by his 


predeceſſor, but not wholly removed. He put all 
thoſe ſlaves to death, who had, during the laſt reign, 
informed againſt their maſters, He permitted no * 
tues to be erected to honout him, and converted ſuch 


of Domitian's as had been ſpared by the ſenate, into 


money. He ſold many rich robes, and much of the 
ſplendid furniture of the palace, and retrenched ſeve- 
ral unreaſonable expences at court. At the ſame 
time, he had ſo little regard for money, that when 


one of his ſubjects had found a large treaſure, and 
| wrote to the emperor how to diſpoſe of it, he received 


for anſwer that he might u/e it: but the finder (till in- 
forming the emperor that it was a fortune too large 
for a private perſon, Nerva, admiring his honeſty, 
wrote him word, that then he might abuſe it. 

A life of ſuch generoſity and mildneſs, was not, 
however, without its enemies. Vigilius Rufus, who 
bad oppoſed him, was not only pardoned, but made 

his 


10 
| 
: 
; 
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his collepue in the conſulſhip. Calpurnius Craſſus 
alſo, with ſome others, formed a dangerous confpi- 
racy to deſtroy bim; but Nerva would uſe no ſeveri— 
ty: he reſted ſatisficd with banifhing thoſe who were 
culpable, though the ſcnate were for inflicting more 
rigorous puniſhments. But the molt dangerous inſur— 
rection againſt bis intere.its, was from the Prætorien 
bands; who, headed by Caſparius Olianus, inſiſted 
upon revenging the Jate emperor's death, whoſe me- 
mory was {H]} dear to them, from his frequent libera- 
lities. Nerva, whoſe kindneſs io good men render. 
ed him more obnoxious tc the vicious, did all in bis 
power to ſtop the progreſs of this ipſurrection; be 
preſented himſelf to the mutinous foldiers, and open- 
Ing his boſom, defired them to ttrike there, rathe; 
than be guilry of ſo much injuſtice. The fſolgiers, 
however, paid no regard to his remonſtrances, but 
ſeizing upon Petronius and Parthenius, flew them in 
the moſt ignominious manner. Not contented with 
this, they even compelled the emperor to approve ct 
their ſedition, and make a ſpeech to the people, in 
which he thanked the cohorts for their fidelity. 

So diſagreeable a conſtraint upon the emperor's in- 
clinations, was, in the end, attended with the mos 
happy effects, as it cauſed the adoption of Trajan to 
ſucceed him in the empire. Nerva perceived, that in 
the preſent turbulent diſpoſition of the times, he 
ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant in the empire, who might: 
ſhare the fatipues of government, and contribute t 
keep the licentious in awe. For this purpoſe, ſettin; 
aſide all his own relations, he fixed upon Ulyin: 
Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, who was then 
governor in Upper Germany, to fucceed him Fav: 
ing put his determination in Execution, and perform- 
ed the accuſtomed ſolemnities, he inſtantly fent 0: 
ambaſſadors to Cologne, where T'rajan then re ſidea, 
entreating his aſſiſtance in puniſhing theſe from whom 
he had leceived ſuch an inſult. 

The adoption of this admirable man proved fo ore 
a curb to the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldlety, that bey 
continued in perfect obedience during the reſt of th43 

reign! 
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reign; and Caſparius being ſent to him, was, by his 
command, either baniſhed or put to death. 

[he adopting Trajan, was the Jaſt public act of 
Nerva. In about three months after, having put 
himſelf in a violent paſſion with one Regulus, a ſena- 
tor, he was ſeized with a fever, of which he ſhortly 
after died, after a ſhort reign of one year four months 
and nine days. 

He was the firſt foreign emperor who reigned in 
Rome, and juſtly reputed a prince of great generoſity 
:nd moderation. He is alſo celebrated for his wiſdom, 
though with leſs reaſon, the greateſt inſtance he gave of 
it during his reign, being in the choice of his ſucceſſor. 


l 
Taa1Jan, the Fourteenth EurERNOR of Rome, 


t 

TRA N's family was originally from U. C. 85 t. 
itzly, but he himſelf was born in Seville A. D. 98. 
ia Spain, He very early accompanied his 

father, who was a general of the Romans, in his ex- 
ped-tions along the Euphrates and the Rhine, and 
while yet very young, acquired a conſiderable reputa- 
tion for military accompliſhments. He enured his 
body to fatigue; he made Jong marches on foot; and 


 laboured to acquire all chat ſkill in war which was ne— 


eſſary for a commander. When he was made gene— 


ral of the army in Lower Germany, which was one 
| of the mo{l conſiderable employmenrs in the empire, 


male no alteration in his manners or wy of living, 


[2rd the commander was ſeen no way differing from 
112 private trivune, except in his ſuperior wiſdom and 


tirtues. The great qualities of his mind were ac- 


Pg 


companied with all the advantages of perſon. His 


body was majeſtic and vigorous ; he was at that mid- 
cle ume of life, which is bappily tempered with rhe 
warinth of youth, and the caution of age, being for- 


ty- 


| quay to 
engage our admiration, and our regard, 0 X 


countries through which he paſſed, were neither ta- 
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ty-two years old, To theſe qualities were added, a c 
modeſty that ſeemed peculiar to himſelf alone; ſo 7 
that mankind found a pleaſure in praiſing thoſe ac. 7 
7 pron w of which the poſſeſſor ſeemed no way 40 
conſcious, Upon the Whole, Trajan is diſtipguiſhed (6 
as the greateſt and the beſt emperor of Rome; Others T 
might have equalled him in war, and: ſome might w 


have been his rivals id clemency and goodneſs; but 
he ſeems the only prince whg united theſe talents in 
the greafeſt perfection, and Who appears e 


Upon being informed of the, death of Nerz, he 
hae to =_— to Rome, whither he was ed 
y the. unitet entreaties of the ſtate. He therefore 
began his march with a diſcipline that was for a long 
time unknown- in the armies of the empire. The 


vaged nor taxed, and he entered the city, not in 
triumphant manner, though he had deſerved many 
but on foot, attended by the civil officers of the ſtate, 


and followed, by his foldiers, ue ſileuth 


forward with modeſty and ref : : | 
One of the firſt lectures he rgcerved, reſpecting his lau 
conduct in governing the empire, was from Plutarch 
the philoſopher, who had the honour of being his 
maſter. Upon his arrival at Rome, he is ſaid to have 
written him a letter to the following purpoſe ““ Since 
„your merits, and not your importunities, have ad. 
« yanced you to the empire, permit me to congratu- 
© late your virtues, and my own good fortune, If 
% your future government proves auſwerable to your 
& former worth, I ſhall be happy Bw if you be- 
& come worle for power, yours will be the danger, 
& and mine the ignominy of your conduct The et 
& rors of the pupil will be charged upon his inſtruc- 
* tor. Seneca is reproached for the enormitics of 
“% Nero; and Socrates and Quintilian have not eſcap- 
© ed cenſure for the miſconduct of their reſpeRive 
„ ſcholars But you have it in your power to make 
* me the moſt hononred o men, by continuing what 
© you are. Continue the command of your paſſions 
an 
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& and make virtue the ſcope of all your actions. If 
« you follow theſe inſtructions, then will I glory in 
«my having preſumed to give them; if you neglect 
« what I offer, then will this letter be my teſtimony, 
„that you have not erred through. the counſel and 
« authority of Plutarch.“ I have inſerted this letter, 
whether gendine or*not, becauſe it ſeems t6 me well 


written z. and a ſtriking picture of this great philoſo- 


pher's manner of addreſſing that belt of princes. 

It would be tedious, and unneceſſary, to Enter into 
a defil ofthis good monarch's labours for the (ſtate. 
His application 7 buſineſs, his moderation to his ene - 
mie is modeſty in exaltation, his 2 to the 
deſerving, and his frogality in his o expences ; 
theſe have all been the ſubje& ot panegyric among 
his cotemporaries ; and they continue to be the admi- 
zation of poſterity, 8 
Upon giving the prefect of the Prætorian bands the 
Word, according to cuſtom, he made uſe of this re- 
markable expreſſion. Take this ſword and uſe it: 
« if I have © me,; if. otherwiſe, againſt 


« me.” After , he Ydded, that he who gave 
laws was the*firſt WH was bound to obſerve them. 

If he had any failings, they were his love of wo- 
men; which, however, never hurried him beyond 
the bounds of decency ; and his immoderate paſſion 
for war, to which he had been bred up from his child- 
hood. The'firſt war he was engaged in after his 
coming to the throne, was with the Dacians, who, 
during the reign of Domitian, had committed num- 
berleſs ravages upon the provinces of the empire. He 
therefore raiſed a powerful army, and with great ex- 
pedition marched into thoſe barbarous countries, 
where he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, who for a long time withſtood his hold- 
elt efforts. At length, however, being conſtrained 
to come to a general battle, and no longer able to pro- 
tract the war, he was routed with preat (laughter, 
though not without great loſs to the conqueror. The 
Roman ſoldiers, upon this occaſion, wanting linen to 
bind up their wounds, the emperor tore his own robes 

to 
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ty-two years old, To theſe qualities were added, a 7 
modeſty that ſeemed peculiar to himſelf alone; ſo « 
that mankind found a pleaſure in praiſing thoſe àc- 60 
compliſhments of which the poſſeſſor ſeemed no way ce 
conſcious, Upon the whole, Trajan is diſtinguiſhed 7 
as the greateſt and the beſt emperor of Rome. Others T 
.might have equalled him in war, and: ſome might 1 
have been his rivals n clemency and goodneſs; bur w 
he ſeems the only prince whg united theſe talents in WM pt 
the greateſt perfection, and who appears equally to 

engage our admiration, and our regard. * ID. 


Upon being informed of the. death of Nerva, be H 
prepared to 3 to Rome, whither he was 4 
e 


hired n 
by the. unit 


entreaties of the late. He therefore de 
began his march with a diſcipline that was for a long 
time unknown in the armies of the empire. The 
countries through which he paſſed, were neither ta- 
vaged nor taxed, and he entered the city, not in 
triumphant manner, though he had deſerved many 
but on foot, attended by the civil officers of the ſtate, 
and followed by his foldiers, ho marched fiiznt!y 
forward with modeity and reſp _ . ; 

One of the firſt lectures he received, reſpecting bis lay 
conduct in governing the empire, was from Plutarch 
the philoſopher, who had the honour of being his me 
maſter. Upon his arrival at Rome, he is ſaid to have WF the 
written him a letter to the following purpoſe “ Since for 
* your merits, and not your importunities, have ad- ho, 
% yanced you to the empire, permit me to congratu- W cor 
& late your virtues, and my own good fortune. f du 
« your future government proves auſwerable to your ber 
& former worth, I ſhall be happy Bui if you be- the 
& come worle for power, yours will be the danger, T ped 
& and mine the ignominy of your conduct The «- wht 
& rors of the pupil will be charged upon his inſtruc- Da 
* tor. Seneca is reproached for the enormitics af eſt 
“ Nero; and Socrates and Quintilian have not eſcap- 
& ed cenſure for the miſconduct of their teſpectite 
* ſcholars But you have it in your power to make 
% me the molt hono red o men, by continuing what 
© you are. Continue the command of your paſſions; 
2249 
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« and make virtue the ſcope of all your actions. If 
« you follow thele inſtructions, then will I glory in 
«my having preſumed to give them; if you neglect 
« what I offer, then will this letter be my teſtimony, 
„that you have not erred through. the counſel and 
« authority of Plutarch.“ I have inſerted this letter, 
whether gendine or not, becauſe it ſeems t6 me well 
written 3. and a (triking picture ef this great philoſo- 
zher's manner of addrefling that beſt of princes. 

t would be tedious,” and unneceſſary, to Enter into 
a defiil of®*this good monarch's labours for the ſtate. 
His application 7 buſineſs, his moderation to his ene- 
mesh his modeſty in exaltation, his 1 to the 
deſerving, and his frupality in his owh expences; 
theſe have all been the ſubject ot panegyric among 
his cotemporaries; and they continue to be the admi- 
ration of poſterity, oF 
Upon giving the prefect of the Prætorian bands the 
Word, according to cuſtom, he made uſe of this re- 
markable expreſſion. ** Take this ſword and ule it: 


« if I have © Il me.; if otherwiſe, againſt 


. 


« me.” After wi, he àdded, that he who gave 
| laws was the*firſt whq, was bound to obſerve them, 
if he had any failings, they were his love of wo- 

men; which, however, never hurried him beyond 
he bounds of decency ; and his immoderate paſſion 
for war, to which he had been bred up from his child- 

hood. The'firſt war he was engaged in after his 
coming to the throne, was with the Dacians, who, 

during the reign of Domitian, had committed num- 
berleſs ravages upon the provinces of the empire. He 
- | therefore raiſed a powerful army, and with great ex- 
„pedition marched into thoſe barbarous countries, 
Where he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, the 
„ Dacian king, who for a long time withſtood his bold- 
ot elt efforts. At length, however, being conſtrained 
p do come to a general battle, and no longer able to pro- 
rep tract the war, he was routed with great (laughter, 
e though not without great loſs to the conqueror. The 
Roman ſoldiers, upon this occaſion, wanting linen to 
bind up their wounds, the emperor tore his own robes 
1: to 
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to ſupply them. This victory compelled the ener; 
to ſue for peace, which they obtained upon very dit 
advantageous terms; their king coming into the Ry. 
man camp, and acknowledging himſelf a vaſſal of the 
Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the uſual triamphs and 
rejoicings upon ſuch an occaſton, he was ſurprized 
with an account, that the Dacians had renewed hoſti. 
lities. Decebalus, their king, was now, therefore, 
a ſecond time, adjudged an enemy to the Roman 
ſtate, and Trajan invaded his dominions with an army 
equa] to that with which he had before ſubdued him, 
But Decebalus, now grown more cautious by his for. 
mer defeat, uſed every art to avoid coming to an en- 
gagement. He alſo put various ſtratagems in practice, 
to diſtreſs the enemy; and, at one time, Trajan him- 
ſelf was in danger of being flain or taken, He alſo 
took Longinus, one of the Roman generals, priſoner, 
and threatened to kill him, in caſe Trajan refuſed 
granting him terms of peace, but the emperor replied, 
that peace and war had not their dependance upon the 
ſafety of one ſubject only; wherefore Longinus, ſome 
time aſter, de{troyed himſelf by a voluntary death. 
The fate of this general ſeemed to give new vigour 19 
Trajan s operations. In order to be better cnabled to 
invade the ensmy's territories at pleaſure, he under- 
took a molt ſtupendous work, which was no leſs than 
building a bridge acroſs the Danube. This amaziss 
ſtrufurc, which was built over a deep, broad, and 
rapid river, conſiſted of more than twenty-two arches, 
an hundred aud fifty feet high, and an hundred and 
ſeventy broad: the ruins 0: this {trufture, which re 
main to this day, ſhew modern architects how fer 
they were ſurpaſſed by the ancients, both in the great- 
neſs and the boldueſ of their dehgns Upon haith- 
ing this work, Ian continued the war with great 
vigour, ſharing with the nizaneft of his ſoldiers the 
fatigues of the cempiign, and continvally cucourag— 
ing them to their duty by his own example. By 
thele means, notwithitanding the country was {pair 
ous and uncultivated, and the inhabitants brave ani 

off y. 
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kardy, he ſabdued the whole, and added the king- 


dom of Dacia, as a province to the Roman empire. 
Decebalus made ſome attempts to eſcape, but being 
ſurrounded on every fide, he at laſt flew himſelf, and 
his head was immediately ſent to Rome, to certify 
his misfortene there. Theſe ſucceſſes ſeemed to ad- 
rance the empire to a greater degree of ſplendour, 
than it had hitherto acquired. Ambaſſadors were 
ſeen to come from the interior parts of India, to con- 
gratulate Trajan's ſucceſs, and beſpeak his friendſhip. 
At his return to Rome, he entered the city in tri- 
umph; and the rejoicings for his victories laſted for 
the ſpace of an hundred and twenty days. 
Having thus given peace and proſperity to the em- 
pire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, honoured, 
and almoſt adored by his ſubjects. He adorned the 
city with public buildings ; he freed it from ſuch men 
as lived by their vices ; he entertained perſons of me- 
tit with the utmoſt familiarity; and fo little feared 
his enemies, that he ould ſcarcely be induced to ſup- 
pote he had any. Being one day told by ſome, that 
bis friend and favourite, Sura, was falſe to him; 
Trajan, to ſhew how mach ne relied on his fidelity, 


b] * . * * . * LS hs 
went, in his ordinary manner, to ſup with him, There 
J Kt „ i 
he commanded Sura's ſurgeon to be brought, whom 
1 ordered to take off the hair about his eyebrows. 


; le then made the barber ſhave his beard, and after 
eat unconcerned into the bath as uſual. The ext 
day when Sura accuſers were renewing their oblg- 
quy, Trajan informed them how he i.ad ſpent the 
night. © If,” cried he, „Sura had any deigns 
* apain({t my life, he had then the faireſt opportur : y.?? 
ithad been happy for this great prince's me wry, 
il he bad ſhewn equal clemency to all his ſubjcëts; 
but, about the ninth year of his reign, he 
was perſuaded to look upon the Chriſti- U. C. 860. 
ans with a ſuſpicious eye. he extreme A. D. 07. 
reneration which he profeſſed for the re- 
ligion of the empire, ſet him ſ-duloufly to oppoſe 
every innovation, and the propreſs of Chii{ttanity 
ſeemed to alarm him. A law bad ſome time betore 
been 
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been paſſed, in which all Heteriæ, or ſocieties diſſenticy t 
from the eſtabliſhed religion, were conſidered as ille- e 
gal, being reputed nurſeries of impoſture and ſedition. t 
Under the ſanction of this law, the Chrittians were f 
perſecuted in all parts of the empire. Great numbers 1 | 


of them were put 0 death, as well by popular tu- t 
mults as by edicts and judicial proceedings. In this W a 
perſecution, St. Clemens, biſhop of Rome, was con. a 
demned to be thrown into the ſea, with an anchor a: 
about his neck; St. Simeon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, at 1 1 
the age of an hundred and twenty, was ſcourged and p: 
AN and St. Ignatius, who had a particular dif. 1 w 
pute with Trajan, at Antioch, was condemned to be 

thrown to wild beaſts, in the amphitheatre at Rome. ſe 
However, the perſecution ceaſed after ſome time; for MW v. 
the emperor having advice from Pliny, the pro-conſul cl: 
in Bithynia, of the innocence and ſimplicity of the ig 
Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive and moral way of Pa 


4 living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments, But a total pe 
| ſtop was put to them upon Tiberianus, the governor MW his 
of Paleſtine's, ſending him word, that he was weari- of 


ed out with executing the laws againſt the Galileans, I em 
who crowded to execution in ſuch multitudes, that ma 
he was at a loſs how to proceed. Upon this informa- ma 
tion, the emperor gave orders, that the Chriſtians got 
ſhould not be ſought after; but if any offered them- & «or 
ſelves, that they ſhould ſuffer, In this manner the the 
rage of perſecution ceaſed, and the emperor found Inte 
leiſure to turn the force of his arms againſt the Ar- be 
menians and Parthians, who now began to throw of the 
all ſubmiſſion to Rome. and 
While he was employed in theſe wars, there was 1 whi 
dreadful inſurrection of the Jews in all parts of the ſuce 
empire. This wretched people, {till infatuated, and tou: 
ever expecting ſome ſignal deliverer, took the advan- the 
tage of Trajan's abſence in the eaſt, to maſſacre all crol 
the Greeks and Romans, whom they got into their I who 
power, without teluctance or mercy. This rebellion cauf 
firſt began in Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa; fans 
from thence the flame extended to Egypt, and next to um) 
the iſland of Cyprus. "Theſe places they, in a mas- 
ner, diſpeopled with ungovernabie fury. Their bat 
barities 
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barities were ſuch, that they eat the fleſh of their 


enemies, wore their ſkins, ſawed them aſunder, caſt 


them to wild beaſts, made them kill each other, and 
{ſtudied new torments by which to deſtroy them. 
However, theſe cruelties were of no long duration : 


the governors of the reſpective provinces making head 


againſt their tumultuous fury, ſoon treated them with 
a retaliation of cruelty, and put them to death, not 


| as human beings, but as outrageous peſts to ſociety. 


As the Jews had practiſed their cruelties in Cyprus 
particularly, a law was publicly enacted, by which it 
was made capital for any Jew to ſet foot on the iſland, 

During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan was pro- 
ſecuting his ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, His firſt march 


was into Armenia, the king of which country had diſ- 


claimed all alliance with Rome, and received the en- 


* ſigns of royalty and dominion from the monarch of 
Parthia. However, upon the news of Trajan's ex- 


pedition, his fears were ſo great, that he abandoned 
his country to the invaders ; while the greateſt part 
of his governors and nobility cane ſubmitſively to the 
emperor, acknowledging themſelves his ſubjects, and 
making him the moſt coſtly preſents. Having in this 
manner taken poſſeſhon of the whole country, and 
gotten the king into his power, he marched into the 
dominions of the king of Parthia. There entering 


the opulent kingdom of Meſopotamia, he reduced it 
into the form of a Roman province. From thence 


he went againſt the Parthians, marching on foot at 
the head of his army; in this manner croſſing rivers, 


and conforming to all the ſeverities of diſcipline, 


which were impoſed on the meaneſt ſoldier, His 


ſucceſſes againſt the Parthians were great and nume- 


tous. He conquered Syria and Chaldea, and took 
the famous city, of Babylon Here, attempting to 
croſs the Euphrates, he was oppoſed by the enemy, 
who were reſolved to {top his paſſage ; but he ſecretly 
cauſed boats to be made upon the adjoining moun- 


© tains ; and bringing them to the water ſide, paſſed his 
{amy with great expedition, not, however, without 


great 
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great ſlaughter on both ſides. From thence he tr2. 
verſed through tracts of country, which had never 
before been invaded by a Roman army, and ſeem- 
to take a pleaſure in purſuing the ſame march, which. 
Alexander the Great had formerly marked out beforz 
him, Having paſſed the rapid ſtream of the Tigris, 
he advanced to the city Cteſiphon, which he took, 
and opened himſelf a paſſage into Perſia, where he 
made many conqueſts, that were rather ſplendid than 
ſerviceable, After ſubduing all the country bordcr- 
ing on the Tigris, he marched ſouthward to the Per. 
ſian gulph, where he ſubdued a monarch who poſſe0. 
ed a conſiderable iſland, made by the divided ſtreams 
of that river. Here winter coming on, he was in 
danger of loſing the greateſt part of his army by the 
inclemency of the climate and the inundations of the 
river. He therefore with indefatigable pains fitted 
out a fleet, and failing down the Perſian gulph, en- 
tered the Indian ocean, conquering, even to the In- 


dies, and ſubduing a part of them to the Roman em- 


pire. He was prevented from purſuing ſurther con- 
queſts in this diſtant country, both by the revolt of 
many of the provinces he had already ſubdued, and 
by the ſcarcity of proviſions, which ſeemed to con- 
tiadict the reports of the fertility of the countries he 
was induced to invade. The inconveniencies of en- 
creaſing age allo contributed to damp the ardour of 
this enterprize, which at one time he intended to pur. 
ſue to the confines of the earth, Returning, therefore, 
along the Perſian gulph, and ſending the ſenate a par- 
ticular account of all the nations he had conquered, 
the names of which alone compoſed a long caralopue, 
he prepared to punifh thoſe countries which had 1s. 
volted from him. He began by laying the famous city 
of Edeſſa, in Meſopotamia, in aſhes ; and in a ſhort 
ſpace of time not only retook all thoſe places which 
had before acknowledged ſubjedion; but conqueted 
many other provinces, fo as to make himſelf maſter of 


the moſt fertile kingdoms of all Aſia. In this train of MY. 


ſucecſſes 
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ſucceſſes he ſcarce met with a repulſe, except before 
the city Atra, in the deſarts of Arabia, Whercfore 
judging that this was a proper time for bounding his 
conqueſts, he reſolved to give a maſter to the countries 
he had ſubdued. With this reſolution he repaired to 
the city Cteſiphon, in Perſia, and there, with great ce- 
remony, cfowned Parthenaſpates king of Parthia, to 
the great joy of all his ſubjects. He eſtabliſhed ano- 
ther king alſo over the kingdom of Albania, near the 
Caſpian ſea, Then placing governors and lieutenants 
in other provinces, he reſolved to return to his capital 
in a more magnificent manner than any of his prede- 
ceſſors had done before him. He accordingly left 
Adrian general of all his forces in the eaſt, and conti- 
nued bis journey towards Rome, where the moſt mag- 
nificent preparations were made for his arrival. How- 
cer, he had not got farther than the province of Ci— 
WW licia, when he found himſelf too weak to proceed in 
his uſual manner. He therefore ordered himſelf to 
be carried on ſhip board to the city of Seleucia, where 
he died of the apoplexy, having been attacked by that 
& <order once before, During the time of his indiſpo- 
lition, his wife Piotina conſtantly attended near him; 


f and knowing the einperor's diſlike to Adriaa, it is 
e though! ſhe forged the will, by which he was adopt- 
: ed to ſucceed. 


of Trajan died in the ſixty-third year cf 
his age, after a reign of nineteen years, U. C. $70. 


i months, and fifteen days. How high- A. D. 117. 
he was efteemed by his ſubjeQs ap- 

= cars from their manner of bleſſing his ſucceſſors, al- 
WF viys withing them the fortune of Augattus, and the 
be Wpoodnets of Trajan. His military virtues, howerer, 
n which he chiefly valued himſeif, produced no 
advantages to his countiy, and all his conqueſts 
 Wilipprared, when the power was withdraws that 
ic! eeforced them. 

10 But fill it may be afferted that the Roman empire 
Oos never ſo large as when he left it, nor fo fornuda- 


2 9: 


„eo the felt of the world. Irs ſtrength, however, 
-+ W+3 much impaired ; for being ſpread over fo great an 
em of teritory, it wanted that invigorating princi - 

Vos. II. J 5 * 


. 
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ple of patriotiſm to inſyire its ſubjeRs in its defence 


Its bulk ſeemed rather a ſyn} tom of its dilsaſe t. 
its vigour. 


HA. XVI. 


AbRiAx, the Fiſteenth LEMPEROR of Rome. 


Aprran was by deſcent a Spaniard, and of t!;: | 


iame city where Trajan Was bork He was nepheny | 
to Trajan, and married to Sabina his prand Niece, 

When Trajan was adopted to the empire, Adrian 0 
was a tribune of the army 11 Mæſia, and was ſent be 
the troops to congratulate the emperor on his advance 5 
ment. However, his brother-in-law, who defired 17 I 


have an opportunity of congratulating Trajan hinilc!t, MF „. 
ſupplied Adrian with a carriage that broke down vr: 

he way. Adrian, however, was reſolved to loſe ro ;, 
time, and performed the reſt of the journey on foot , 


This aſtduny was very pieaſing to the enpcror ; * 
he diſliked Adrian from ſeveral more prevailing ]. . 
tives, His kinſman was expenſive and WN i IN 

debt He was, beſides, inconſtant, capricious #4: TAS 
apt to envy another's reputation. Hheſe were faults WW 44 
that in Trajan's opinion could not be ee 55 
either by his learning or his talents. His great . 


in the Greek and Latin languages, his intimate a ,:.. 
quaintance with the laws of his country, and the } WT | 


loſophy of the times, were no inducement to raj... 
who, being bred himſelf a ſoldier, defired to have); . 
militaiy man to ſuccecd him. For this reaſon it wi], co: 
that the dying emperor would by no means appoint r 
ſucceſlor; fe arful, perhaps, of injuring his great ng, 


patation, by adopting a perſon that was un wort, 
His death, therefore, was conccaled for ſome time 
Plotina, his wife, till Adrian had ſounded the incline. 
tions of the army, and found them firm in his ict ern 
reſts. 1 hey then produced a forged inſtrument, ihne 
porting that Adrian was adopted to ſucceed in! 

enpi 


1010] 


ater an empoer2r fo loved and admired as Fr. Jan ; 
Wowinhitinding the merits of his ſucceffor ſeemed in 
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empire. Dy this artifice he was elected by all orders 
or the tate, though then abſent from Rome „being 
leſt at Antioch, as general of the forces in the Rs. 
Upon Adrian's election, his ret care was to Writ 
to the ſcante, exculing himſelf for aTamin: 2 the empire 
without their previous actos | imputiag it to 

e haity zeal of the army, who rightly judged that 
2 ſenace ought not long to remain without a head. 
Ie then beg. in to porſus a courſe quite oppoſite to 
nat of his prsd en taking every meth dof declin- 
n war, and promoting the arts of peace, IA was 
nice ſatisßed with preferving the ancient limits of the 
empire, and ſeemed no way ambitious of £xteniive 
conqueſt. For this reaſon he abandon=d all the con- 
queſts winch Trajan had made, Judging them to be 
rather an inconveptence than an advantage to the em- 
pire. He theretore made the river Lu; mates the 
boundary of the empire, and placed the legions along 
ts banks to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, 
Having thus fettied the aftiirs of the caſt, an leav- 
jag Sever as governor of Sytia, he took his ; Nute y by 
land to Rome, lending the athes of "Trajan thither by 
ſca. Upon his approac eh to the city, he Was info. med 
that a magnificent wiumph wAs preparing tor Bein; 
but this he mo jeitly Cechned, Remy that the ele [19+ 
nours might be paid to Trajan's memory, which they 
had designed tor him. In conſequence of this com- 
mand, a mot lapeth triumph was decreed, in which 
irajan's ſtatue was carried as the princival fyure in 
the proceſſi n, it being remarked that he was the only 


man that ever triumphed atrer he was dead. Not 


content with paying him theſe extraordinary honoure, 
is aſhes were placed in a golden urn, upon the top of 


u column an hundred and torty tect hi zu. On this 
were engraven the perticulars of all his exploits ig 


3 FCS 

baſlo rehevo,” a work of great labour, aad which is 
1] renzaintag. 

It was not an eaſy taſk to appear with any lat: 
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Adfian was one of the moſt remarkable of the Romas 
emperors for the variety of his endowments. He was 
highly ſkilful in all the exerciſes both of body and 
mind. He compoſed with great beauty, both in proſ:: 
and verſe ; he plead:d at the bar, and was one of the 
belt orators of his time. He was deeply verſed in 
the mathematics, and no leſs ſkilful in phyſic. In 
drawing and painting he was equal to the greateſt 
maſters; an excellent maſician, and ſung to admira- 
tion. Belides theſe qualifications, he had an aftoniſh- 
ing memory; he knew the names of all his ſoldiers, 
though ever ſo Jong abſent. He could dictate to one, 
confer with another, and write himſelf, all at the 
fame time, He was remaikably expert in military 
diſcipline ; he was ſtrong and very ſkilful in arms, 
both on horſeback and on foot, and frequently with 
his own kand killed wild boars, and even lions, in 
hunting. 

His moral virtues were not leſs than his accompliſh- 
ments, Upon his firſt exaltation, he forgave an inf- 
nite number of debts due to the exchequer, remitting 
the large arrears 40 which the provinces were liable, 
and burning the bonds and regiſters of them in the 
public forum. He refuſed to take the confiſcated 
eſtates of condemned perſons into his private coffers, 
but ordered them to be placed in the public treaſury, 
His moderation and clemency appeared by pardoning 
the injuries which he had received when he was yet 
but a private man. One day meeting a perſon who 
had formerly been his moſt inveterate enemy, „ My 
% good friend, (cried he) you have eſcaped, for | am 
© made emperor.” He had ſo great a veneration for 
the ſenate, and was ſo careful of not introducing un- 
worthy perſons into it, that he told the captain of hi: 
guard, when he had made him a ſenator, that he hat 
no honours in his gift, equal to what he then beltow- 
ed. He was affable to his friends, and gentle to per: 
ſons of meaner ſtations ; he relieved their wants, ad 
viſited them in ſickneſs, it being his conſtant maxim, 
that he was an emperor not for his own good, but fo! 


the benefit of mankind, 


Thick 
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Theſe were his virtues, which were contraſted by a 
range mixture of vices; or to ſay the truth, he wam- 
ed {trength of mind to preſerve his general rectitude ot 
character without deviation. "Thus he is repreſented 
as proud and vain glorious, envious and detractive, 
baſty and revengetul, inquilitive into other men's af- 
ſairs, and often induced by fycophents and informets 
to acts of crucity and injuſtice, He permitted the re- 
vival of the perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians, and 
ſhewed many inſtances of a bad diſpoſition, which it 
was the whole ſtudy of his life to cot rect or to conttoul. 

But, however Adrian might have been, as to his 
private character, his conduct as an emperor appears 
molt admirable, as all his public tranſactions appear 
dictated by the ſoundeſt policy, and the moſt diſinter- 
elled wiſdom, He was ſcarce ſettled on the throne, 
when ſeveral of the northern barbarians, the Alans, 
the Sarmatians and the Daciaos, began to make devaſ- 
tations on the empire. Theſe hardy nations, who 
now found the way to conquer, by iſaing from their 
foreſts, and then retiring upon the approach of a ſu- 
perior force to oppoſe them, began to be truly formi- 
dable at Rome. Adrian had thoughts of contracting 
the limits of the empire, by giving up ſome of the 
moſt remote and leaſt defenſible provinces ; but in this 
he was over ruled by his friends, who wrongly ima- 
gined that an extenſive frontier would intimidate an 
invading enemy. But though he complied with their 
remonſtrances, he broke down the bridge over the 
Danube, which his predeceſſor had built, ſenſible that 
the ſame paſſage which was open to him, was 
equally convenient for the incurſions of his barbarous 
neighbours, 

While he was employed in compelling theſe nations 
to ſubmiſſion, a conſpiracy was diſcovered, carried 
on among four perſons of conſular dignity at home. 
Thele had agreed to kill him, either while he was of- 
fering ſacrifice, or while he was hunting. Their de- 
ſigns, however, were timely diſcovered, and the con- 
ſpirators put to death by order of the ſenate, Adrian 


took great pairs to clear himſelf from the imputation 


ot 
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of having had any hand in their execution; he !. 
{worn upon his aCvarcement, to put ro ſenater 
death, and he now declared that the Celinguents die 


— 


wRhou! bis permiſſion. Tut in order eniircly 


preſs the murmurs of the peo 3h upon this head. 

dittribured large ſums of money among them, 

called of their attention from this aft of ſever 
agierte ſicus, and the various diverſions of ; 
47 bit eat! E. 

Having fayed a fhort time at Rome, fo as 19 
that ail things were renui; ted ung «(abt 11 £40 tot! 
ſafety of tle pub! c, he 7 d to viſit 86rd tab 
VIEW "a his whole empire, it was one of his max: 


tO 1: 


that an emperor Gup bt to imitate the fun, which $ | 
fuſts warmth and rige ur ever all parts of the east. | 
He therefore tock with him a ſjiendid court, a: 1 | 
conſiderable force, and entered the province of G 
where he made an enumeration of ail the inhabitants 
From Gaul he went irto Germany, from thence 19 
1 Holland, and E over into Bitiaing there ic 2 
| forming a. any abuſes, and reconciling the ratives to 
A the Romans. For the better ſecurity of the ſouthcin r 
3 parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wocd an h 
4 earth, extending from the river Eden in Cumberland ? 
I to the Tire in Northumberland, to prevent the incur: / 
4 ſions of the Pitts, and other barbatous nations ig 1 
IF rorth From Britain, returning through (3av!; be ti 
4 Cd has journey to Spain, where he wa $ recetres t! 
4 with great joy, as being a native of that Count; 1 4 
4 Hare winterirg in the city of Tarragona, he c at 
a meeting of the deputies hem ail the provinces. 8 ar 
ordained many things for the benefit of the nation * 
Happening, while he was in Spain, to walk in : 0 
garden, une of the ſervants of the houte ran furious . 
at him, with a drawn ſword, to kill bim; but the 0 
emperor warding off the blow, and clofirg with him, te 
quickly difarmed him; then delivering him to Ins [ic 
guards, he ordered that Fe might have a phyfician to Fal 

bleed him; conſidering the pour creature, as in fac 


hc was, a madmar. From Spain, returring to Rome, 
. * . 1 ; 
he continued there for ſome time, in order to prepare WM &-4: 
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ſor his journey into the eaſt, which was hnitened be a 
new invaGon of the Parthians. Lis approach com- 
pelling the enemy to a peice, he pu irſucd his trave:: 
without moleitation. Arriviag in Afta inor, he 
turned out of his way to viſit the famous city of 
Athens. There he madę a _covfiderabie fiay, was 
ti-ted into the Eleuſinan myſteries, which were ae- 
nated the molt faced in the pagan mythology, and 
upon lum the office of arclion, ur ciict rig 
e of the place. In this place alſu, he emitted whe 
ctity Of the Chtitlian petſccution, at the D 
(510 of Granianus, the pioconful of Atta, who re 
-rifented the people of that perſuaſion, as no way 
150 able. 15 was even ſo ſar reconciled to them, as 
nink of re celving (Chriſt into the number of the 
Gods. Aker a winter's continvance at Athens, he 
went over into Sicily, and vitned Ana, and other 


C i KEE * 11 13 * 1 7 p s — 
COrtOUtICS ON L112 age. ICUUTMIND {run; thence once 
J. * 


more into Rome, alter a hort ſtay he prepared ſhips 
and croſed over into Africa. "There he ſpent much 
Un in regulating abuſes, and reforming the povern- 

cnt, in deciding controverſies, and credling magni- 
geent buildings. Among the reſt, he ordered Car- 
mage to be rebuilt; calling it after his own name, 
drianople. 5 returning to Rome, where he 
Hayed but a very little time, he travelled a ſecond 
time into Greece, aſſed over into Aha Minor, from 
thence went into Syria, gave laws and inſtructions to 
aH the neighbouring Kings, whom he invited to come 
and conſult with him; then entered Paleſtine, Arabia, 
and Egypt; where he cauicd Pompey's tomb, that 
had been long neglected and almoſt cared with ſand, 
to be renewed and beautified, He alſo pave orders 
tor the rebuilding of Jeruſalem ; which was perform- 
ed with great expedition, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Jews, who now began to conceive hopes of being re- 
bored 10 their long lolt kingdom. Burt theſe expec- 
ions only ſerved to angrarate their calamities; for 
ing incenſed at the privi! eges which were granted 
he pa gan worſhippers in their new city, they feli upon 


— 
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throuphout Judea, and unmercifully put them all to 
the ſword. In this cruel and deſperate undertakin 
they were chiefly incited by one Barcocab, an e 
tor, who willing to be thought the Meſſiah, or per- 
haps believing himſelf to be fo, declared that he him- 
ſelf was the (tar foretold by Balaam, and that he was 
come down as a ſight from heaven to reſcue them 
from bondage Adrian was at Athens When this 
dangerous inſurrection began; wherefore ſending a 
powerful body of men, under the command of Julius 
Severus, this general obtained many ſignal, though 
hloody victories over the inſurgents, Ihe war was 
concluded in two years, by the demolition of above a 
thouſand of their beſt towns, and the deitruction of 
near ſix hundred thouſand men in bartle, 

He then baniſhed all thoſe who remained out of 
Jadea z and, by a public decree, forbade any to come 
within view of their native ſoil, This inſurrection 
was ſoon after followed by a dangerous irruption of 
the barbarous nations to the northward of the empire; 
who entering Media with great fury, and paſhng 
through Armenia, carried their devaſtazions as far as 
Cappadocia, Adrian preferring peace, upon any 
terms, to an unprofitable war, bought them off by 
large fums of money ; ſo that they returned peace- 
ably into their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, 
and meditate freſh invaſions, 

Adrian having now ſpent thirteen years in traveiling 
through his dominions, and reforming the abuſes of 
the empire, reſolved at length to return, and end all 
his fatigues at Rome, Nothing could be more grate- 
ful to the people than bis preſent reſolution, of com- 
ing to refide, for the reſt of his days, among them; 
they received him with the loudeſt acclamations ot 
joy; and, though he now began to grow old and un- 
wieidy, he remitted not the leaſt of his former afn- 
duity and application to the public welfare. His chict 
amuſement was in converfinp with the moſt celebrated 
men in every art and fcience, frequently boaſting, 
that he thought no kind of knowledge inconfiderabie, 
or to be neglected, either in his private or public ca- 
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pacity. This deſire of knowing was laudable, if 
kept within bounds : but he ſeemed to affect univerſal 
excellence: and even envied all, who aſpired at an 
equal reputation in any ef the arts with himſelf. It 
is ſaid, that he ordered Apollodorus the architect to 
be put te death, only for too freely remarking upon 
the errors of ſome ſtructure erected from the empe- 
ro1's deſigns, However this be, he took great de- 
light in diſputing among the learned men, and the 
philoſophers who attended him; nor were they leſs 
careful in granting him that ſuperiority he ſeemed ſo 
eagerly to affect. Favorinus, a man of great reputa- 
tion in his court of philoſophy, happening one day to 
&pute with him upon ſome philoſophical ſubject, ac- 
knowledged himſelf to be overcome. His friends 
blamed him for thus giving up the argument, when 
he might eaſily have purſued it with ſucceſs. ** How!” 
replied Favorinus, who was probably a better courtier 
than a philoſopher, ** would you have me contend. 
w:tha man who is maſter of thirty legions ?”” Adrian 
was ſo fond of a literary fame, that we are told he 
wrote his own life, and afterwards gave it to his ſer- 
vants to publiſh under their names. But whatever 
might have been his weakneſs in aiming at univerſal 
reputation, he was in no part of his reign remiſs, in 
attending the duties of his exalted ſtation. He or- 
dered the knights and ſenators never to appear in pub- 
lic, but in the proper habits of their orders, He for- 
bade maſters to kill their ſlaves, as had been before 
allowed; but ordained that they ſhould be tried by 
the laws enacted againſt capital oſiences. A law lo 
juſt, had he done nothing more, deſerved to have en— 
{ured his reputation with poſterity, and to have made 
tum dear to mankind, He fil! turther extended the 
!rnity of the laws to thoſe unhappy men, who had 
been long thought too mean for jultice. If a maſter 
was found killed in his houſe, he would not allow all 
nis flaves to be put to the torture, as formerly, but 
only fuch as might have perceived or prevented the 
murder. 

la ſuch cares he conſumed the greateſt part of his 


Ls5 time; 
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time; but, at laſt, finding the duties of his ſation 
daily increaſing, and his own ſtrength proportional iy 
upon the decline, he reſolved upon adopting a ſucceſ. 
ſor, whole merits might deſerve, and whoſe courage 
ſecure his exaltation. After many dcliberations, he 
made choice of Lucius Commodas, whoſe bodily in- 
ſirmities rendered him unfit for a truſt of ſuch impor- 
tance. Of this, after ſome time, Adrian ſeemed ſen- 
ſible, declaring, that he repented of having choſen ſo 
feeble a ſucceſſor, and ſaying, That he had lean<d 
againſt a mouldering wall. However, Commodus 
ſoon after dying, the emperor immediately adopted 
Marcus Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed the Pious ; 
but previouſly obliged him to adopt two others, name- 
Ir, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, who after- 
wards ſucceeded to the empire, 

While he was thus careful in appointing a ſucceſſor, 
his bodily infirmities daily encreaſed: and, at length, 
his pains becoming inſupportable, he vehemently d2- 
fred that ſome of his attendants would diſpatch him. 
Antoninus, however, would by no means permit any 
of his domeſtics to be guilty of ſo great an impiety, 
ut uſed all the arts in his power to reconcile the em- 
veror to ſuſtain life. At one time he produced a wo- 
man, who pretended that ſhe was warned in a dream, 
that he ſhould recover his health; at another, a man 
was brought from Pannonia, who gave him the ſame 
aTarances. Nevertheleſs, Adrian's pains encreaſc« 
crery day, He frequently cried out, how miſerable 
thing it was to ſeek death and not to find it. He en- 
gaged one Maſlior, partly by threats, and parzly by 
entreaties, to promiſe to diſpatch him; but Maſtor, 
inflead of obeying, conſulted his own ſafety by flight; 
Io that he, who was maſler of the lives of millions, 
was not able to diſpoſe of his own. In this deplora- 
ble exigence, he reſolved on going to Baiz, where 
the tortures of his diſeaſe encreaſing, they affected 
his underſtanding, ſo that he gave orders for ſeveral 
perſons to be pur to death; which Antoninus, accord- 
ing to his uſual wiſdom, never meant to obey. Con- 
tinuing for ſome time, in theſe excruciating circum- 

{tances. 
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ances, che emperor was at laſt reſolved to obfcr re no 


ſta 
regimen, often ſaying, That kings died merely by 
the multitude of 1 r phy Actans Uhis con ſuct ſerv— 


2 


ed to haſten that death he ſeemed fo ardently to 4-- 
fre; and it was probably joy upon its approach, which 
dilated the celebeated ſtanzas which are to well 
known, upon the repetition of which he expired®, 

In this manner died Adrian, in the ſixty-ſecc nd 
car of his age, after a proſperous reign of won y- 
one years, and eleven months. His pr rivate character 
{:ems to be a mixture of virtucs and vices; but as a 
prince, perhaps none cf his predeceſſors ſhewed more 
wifdom, or ſuch audable affiduity. He was the firſt 
emperor who reduced the Jaws of the empire into one 
fanding code. Government received the greateſt ſta- 
Miiity from his councils, and a tranquility more laſting 
than could be expected from ſuch fierce neighbours 

«104d, aud ſuch a degenerate race of citizens at home. 


* Animula vagula, blandula, 
[Hoſpes comeique corporis; 
Juz nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. 


Thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope. 


Oh fleeting ſpirit, wandering fire, 
That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt ; 
Wilt thou no more my flame infpire ? 
No more a pleaſing chearful gueſt? 
Whither, ah! whither art thou bat 
To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore 
Thou ſcem'ſt all trembling, ſhive ring, dying, 
Ang wit and humour are no more. 
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CHAT. XVI. 
AnToexixvus Pius, the Sixteenth Emperor of Rome. 


Trrus ANTON INUS, whom A- 
U. C. 891. drian had appointed for his ſucceſſor, 
A. D. 138. was born in the city of Niſmes, in Gaul. 

His father was a nobleman ot an ancient 
family, which had enjoyed the higheſt honours of the 
ſtate. At the time of his ſucceeding to the throne, 
he was above fifty years old, and had paſſed through 
many of the moſt important offices of the ſtate with 
great integrity and application. His virtues in private 
life were no way impaired by exaltation, as he ſhewed 
himſelf one of the moſt excellent princes for juſtice, 
clemency and moderation. His morals were ſo pure, 
that he was uſually compared to Numa, and was ſur— 
named the Pius, both for his tenderneſs to his prede- 
ceſſor Adrian, when dying, and his particular attach- 
ment to the religion of his country. 

In the beginning of his reign, he made it his parti- 
cular ſtudy to promote only the moſt deſerving to em- 
ployments; he moderated many impoſts and tributes, 
and commanded, that all ſhould be levied without par- 
tiality or oppreſſion, His liberality was ſuch, that he 
even parted with all his own private fortune, in reliev- 
ing the diſtrefſes of the necefſitous, Againſt which; 
when Fauſtina, the empreſs, ſeemed to remonſtrate, 
he reprehended her folly, alledging, That as ſoon as 
he was poſſeſſed of the empire, he quinted all private 
intereſts ; and having nothing of his own, all properly 
belonged to the public. He acted differently from his 
predeceſſors, with regard to travelling, and ſeldom left 
Rome, ſaying, that he was unwilling to burden his 
ſubjects with oſtentatiop, and unneceſſary expences. 
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By this frugal conduct, he was the better enabled to 
ſuppreſs all the inſurrections that happened during his 
reign, either in Britain, in Dacia, or in Germany, 
Thus he was at once reverenced and loved by man- 
kind, being accounted rather a patron, and father of 
his ſubjects, than a maſter and commander. Ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to him from the remoteſt parts of 
Hyrcania, Bactria and India, all offering him their 
alliance and friendſhip; ſome defiring him to appoint 
them a king, whom they ſeemed proud to obey. He 
ſhewed nor leſs paternal care towards the oppreſſed 
Chriſtians z in whoſe favour he declared, I hat if any 
ſhould proceed to diiturb them, merely upon the ac- 
count of their religion, that ſuch ſhould undergo the 
{ame puniſhment, which was intended againſt the ac- 
cuſed. 

This clemency was attended with no leſs affability 
and freedom ; but, at the ſame time, he was upon his 
guard, that his indulgence to his friends ſhould not 
tempt them to inſolence or oppreſſion. He, therefore, 
took care, that his courties ſhould not fell their fa- 
vours, nor take any gratuity from their ſuitors, In 
the time of a great famine in Rome, he provided for 
the wants of the people, and maintained vaſt numbers 
with bread and wine all the time of its continuance. 
When any of his ſubjects attempted to inflame him 
with a paſſion for military glory, he would anſwer, 
That he more deſired the preſervation of one ſubject, 
than the deſtruction of a thouſand enemies. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, to 
whom he gave large penſions and great honours, draw- 
ing them from all parts of the world, Among the 
reſt he ſent for Apollonius, the famous ſtoic philoſo- 
pher, to inſtruct his adopted ſon, Marcus Aurelius, 
whom he had previouſly married to his daughter. 
Apollonius being arrived at Rome, the emperor de- 
ſired his attendance ; but the other arrogantly an- 
ſwered, That it was the ſcholar's duty to wait upon 
the maſter, and not the maſter's upon the ſcholar. 
To this reply, Antoninus only returned with a ſmile, 
That it was ſurpriſing how Apollonius, who made n 
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FU uty of con i from Greece to Rome, ſhould this: 
it jo hard to chu from ene part of Rome to anvther 
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Own example, or reproving * ſollies with the 
I of rebuke, he was terzed with a violent fever 
5 Lorium, a pleaiure houfe at ſome diſtance tion 

dome; where finding himſelf ſzntibly decaying, he 
ordered his friends and principal officers to attend him, 
In their preſence he contirmed the option of Miircus 
Aurciius, without once 3 ning Lucius Verus, who 
been joined by Adrian with 15 n in the ſucceſhan ; 
tnen commending the golde b ſtatue of Fortune, 
which was always in the chamber of the emperote, 
to be removed to that of his fuccetor, he exmred in 
the ſeventy fifth year of his «ge, after a proſpetous 
1cign of twenty-two years, and aimoit eight months. 


HAF. XVIII. 


Mascus AvurFLlivs, otherwiſe called Ax TO SVV“ 
the PHILOSOPHER, the ſeventeenth EMeEROk O 
Rome, 


U. C. 914. Thu dent earth of Antoninus was univer— 
A. D. 4. fally lamented throughout the empire, 

and his funeral oration pronounced, as 
uſual, by his adopted fon, Marcus Aurelius; who, 
though left ſole ſucceſſor to the throne, took Lucius 
Vetus as his aſſociate and equal in governing the ſtate. 
Thus Rome, for the firft time, ſaw itſelf governed by 
two ſovereigns of equal power, but of very different 
merit and ptetenſions. Aurelius was the fon of Annius 
Verus, of an antient and illuſtrious family, which 
claimed its original from Numa. Lucius Verus was 
the lon of Commodus, who tad been adopted by 
Adrian, but died before he ſucceeded to the throne, 
Aurelius was as remarkable for his virtues and accom - 
pliſnments, as his partner in the empire was, for his 
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ungovernable paſſions end d bauched morals, The 
one wis an example ot the greateſt goodness and 
wiſdom; the other, ct ignorance, floth, and extra- 
vagance. 

The two emperors had been ſcarce ſettled on the 
throne, when the empire ſeemed attacked on every 
ſide, from the barbarous nations by which it was ſur— 
rounded, "The Catti invaded Germany and Rhatia, 
ravaging all with fire ard ſword ; but were, after 
ſome time, repelied by Victorinus. The Britons 
likewiſe revolted, but were ſuppreſſed by Califurnius, 
But the Parthians, under their kirg Vologelas, made 
an irruption {1:1} more drea&ftul than either of the 
former; d ſtroying the Ron an la gions in Armenia; 
then entering Syria, and eriving cut the Roman go- 
vernor, and illi ng the whole country with terror and 
confuſion. In order 10 jrop the prog nels of this bar- 
barous irruption, Verus himſelf went in perſon, be- 
ing accompanied by Aurelius part of the way, who 
did all in his power, both by giving him advice and 
proper attendants, to correct or reitrain his vices, 

However theſe precautions were fruitleſs; Verus 
ſoon grew weary of all teſtraint: he negle& ed every 
admonition ;z and, thoughtleſs of the urgency of his 
expedition, plunged himſelf into every kiod of de- 
bauchery. J heſe exceſſes brought on a rig! Int fever 
on his journey, which his conſtitution was fi ſaciently 
ſtrong to get over: but nothing could correct jits vici 
ous inclinations. Upon his entering Annicch, he re- 
ſolved to give an indulgence to every appetite, without 
attending to the fatigues of war, Here, in ore ot 
its ſuburb*, which was called Daphne, Ka from 
the ſweetneſs of the air, the beauty of its grove, the 
richneſs of its gardens, and the rellneſs of its foun— 
tains, ſeemed fitted for pleaſure, he rioted in exceſſes 
unknown, even to the roluptoons Greeks; leaving 
all the glory of the field to his lieutenants, who were 
ſent to repreſs the enemy. Theſe, however, foupht 
with great ſucceſs; Statius Priſcus took Antazara ; 
Martius put Vologeſus to flight, took Seleucia, plun- 
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dered and burnt Babylen and Cteſiphon, and demo. 
liſhed the magnificent palace of the kings of Parthia, 
In a courſe of four years, during which the war con- 
tinued, the Romans entered far into the Parthian coun- 
try, and entirely ſubd ned it; but upon their return, their 
army was waſted to Jeſs than half its former number by 
peſtilence and famine, However, this was no impe- 
diment to the vanity of Verus, who reſolved to enjoy 
the honours of a triumph, ſo hardly earned by others, 
Wherefore, having appointed a king over the Arme, 
nians, and finding the Parthians entirely ſubJued, he 
ailnmed the titles of Armenicus and Parthicus ; and 
then returned to Rome, to partake of a rrumph with 
Aurelius, which he accordingly folemnized with greet 
pomp and ipicador. 

During the courſe of this expedition, which con- 
tinued for ſome years, Aurelius was ſ:dulouſly intent 
upon diſtriboting juſtice and happineſs to his ſubjects 
at home. He tirit applied himfelf to che regulation 
of public affairs, and to the correfing ſuch faults as 
he found in the Jaws and policy cf the ſtate. Tn this 
endeavour, be thewed a fir gular reſpect for the ſenate, 
often permitting them to determine without appeal; 
ſo that the common wealth ſeemed in a manner once 
more revived under his equitable adminiſtration. Be- 
ſides, ſuch was his application to buſineſs, that he of- 
ten employed ten days together upon the ſame ſubject, 
maturely conſidering it on ail ſides, and ſeldom de- 
parting from the ſeaate- hovie, til! night coming on, 
the aſſembly was diſmiſſed by the conſul. But while 
thus gloriouſly occupied, he vas daily mortified with 

ccounts of the enormities of his collegue; being re- 
peatediy aſſured of his vanity, lewdnels and extrava- 
gance, However, feigning himſelf ignorant of theſe 
exceſſes, he judged marriage to be the beit method ct 
reclaimisg bim; and therefore ſent him his daughter 
Lucilla, a woman of great beauty, whom Verus mar- 
ried at Antioch, Bur even this was found ineffectu— 
al; Lucitla proved of a diſpoſnion very unlike her fa— 
ther: and initead of correcting hei buſband?s extrava- 
g4Nncies, only conuibuted to lulatue them. Still, how- 
Ever; 
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ever, Aurelius hoped, that, upon his return, his pre- 
ſence would keep him in awe, and that happinels 
would, at length, be reſſored to the ſtate. But in this 
alſo he was diſappointed. His return only ſeemed fatal 
to the empire; for this army carried back the plague 
from Parthia, and diſſeminated the infeQion into all 
TOR through which it 22 

othing could exceed the miſerable ftate of the em- 
pire ſhortly after the return of Verus. In this horrid 
picture was repreſented an emperor, unawed by exam- 
ple, or the calamities ſurrounding him, giving way 10 
unheard of debaucheries, A raging peſtilence ſpread- 
ing terror and deſolation through all parts of the weſt- 
ern world; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, 
ſuch as had never before happened; the products of 
the earth, throughout all Italy, devoured by locuſts; 
all the batbarous nations ſurrounding the empire, the 
Germans, the Sarmatians, the Quadi and Marco» 
manni, taking advantage of its various calamities, and 
making their irroptions even into Italy itſelf. The 
prieſts doing all they could to put a (top to the miſeties 
of the ſtate, by attempting to appeaſe the gods; vowing 
and offering numberleſs Eerste celebrating all the 
ſacred rites that had ever been known in Rome; and 
exhibiting the ſulemnity called Le ctiſternia, ſeven days 
together, To crown the whole, theſe enthuſiaſts, 
not ſatisfied with the impending calamities, making 
new, by aſcribing the diſtreſſes of the (tate to the im- 
pieties of the Chriſtians alone; ſo that a violent per- 
lecution was ſeen reigning in all parts of the empire; 
in which Juſtin Martyr, St. Polycarp, biſhop of Smyt- 
na, and an inſinite number of others, ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom. 

In this ſcenc of univerſal tumult, deſolation and 
diſtreſs, there was nothing leſt but the virtues and the 
wiſdom of one man alune to reſtore tranquillity, and 
bring back happineſs to the empire. Avrehius began 
tis endeavours by marching againſt the Marcomanni 
and Quadi, taking Verus with him, who reluctantly 
left the ſenſug delights of Rome for the fatigues of 
a Camp. They came up to the Marcomanai near the 

city 
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city of Ag! ileia, and, after a ſurtous engagemen £ 
routed their whole army: then purſuing them acrots 
the Alps, overcame them in ſeveral conteſts, and : 
jailt entirely defeating them, returned into Italy withs 
out any conſiderable loſs. As the winter 
U. C. was far advanced, Verus was: determined 
Q22. upon going from Aquitzia to Rome, in which 
A.D 16g journ: ey he was ſeized with an apaple 5 
which put an end to his life, being thirt. 
nige vears old, having reigned in conjunction wth 
Autelius nne. Saſpicion, which ever attepds the 
fate of princes, did not fail to aſcribe his death 19 
different cauſes s. Some ſay that he was poiſoned by ih. 
as Faullina, ſome by his own Wiſe Lucilla, Wii, 
w1s jealous of him for the paſſion he bore his (1.1 
F abia: and others ſtill were found to ſay that Aure- 
us had a hand in it; but the number of theſe report; 
vupght to  deltroy their credibility, 

Aurelius, who had hitherto the ſatigues of govern- 
ing not only an empire, but an emperor, being now left 
to himſelf, began to act with greater diligence, and 
more vigour than ever, His ürſt care was to marry 
hs daughter Luciila once more to Claudius Pompo- 
nianus, a man of moderate fortune and humble ita- 
tion, but eminent for his honeſty, courage, and wits 
dom, He then leſt Rome to f niſh the war againit the 
VI rcomanni, who, joining with the Quai, the Sar- 
matians, the Vandals, and other barbarous nations, 
renzwed the hoſtilities, with unuſual rage and devai- 
tation. hey had jome time before attacked Vindex, 
prefect of the Prætorian bands, and in a neneral 3 
rle near the [Dany D ; . dle i}; 05 ed no leſs 1 than twerty 
thouſand of his men, 7 hey even puriued the Ron nz 
as far as Aquilera, and would have taken the ci ity, I acl 
not the emperor led his N in perton to oppolte 
them. Auicyus having repulted the enemy, conti— 
rucd his enitcavours to VeUre fa them from turture in— 
1oate, He fycert in ibis laborious undertaking no lets 
than ſive vears, harallino theſe barbarous n. ons, op- 
porting the moi dreadtul fativues, and ſu; pplying, by 
tie excel of his courage, the deſects of a de licate 
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onfiitution; The foe pkiloſc phy 1 in Which he was 
bred, had taught him a Up lieity of living a2, Which 
ſervech as an ſe mp le to the whe le ernmy, i he coi. 


mon ſoldier could not murmur at "up bardihips he 
was 1 "Tr by DN, W hen he fa wW the C. Stor nume! [ every 
hour uadergoing preater <flevities with clicariul res 


ie nation. By this conduct, Aurelius to wearied out 


! 1 1 ' 
He enemy will re pcated atta cas, that he «at lalt con- 
' 23 7 4 ; 
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L 8 Nie em ers r's retro Nome, he b. par 1335 
un endeavours to bereft mankind by a farther refors 
mation of the interna! poiicy 6 the fizte, Hie orders 
ca that no en igu'ry ſhould be made after the fortune 


cf d. FexJeg perſon us, Who hail deen he ive years, 
I 

11e n,. rated the public (eee; ut lellent 0 the 

inder of nous pond frorts „lach were 3 On 


the amphitheatre, Fle particular „tek the POCT un- 
cer his protection; ke found ſuch leeſute In relieve 

their wants, that he confeered his ability to ſup» 
ply the dictates of his compaſhen, as one of the 
greateſt happireſſes of his fit 
1 


* 


fe. He labouied inceſ- 
ntly 10 reſltain the luxaries of the great, he probki- 
b1cd the uſe of chariots ard jitters to perſons of in- 
1erior ation, and enCeivoured by all Means to cor- 
Tithe Ars s and dilerdders of women, 

Pur Lis goed endeavours were ſoon interrupted by 
a rerncwal cf the former war, The barbarians no 
[corner perceived his army withGrawr, than they took 
up arms Cree more, ard renewed their revages with 
greater fury than before, They had now drawn ever 
to their fide, all the nations from Ilyricum, to the 
furtheſt parts of Gaul. Aurelius, therefore, again 
few himſelf ſurrounded with dithevities ; his army 
had been waſted by plague and frequent ergagements, 
aud bis trealures entirely exhauſted. In order to re- 
medy theſe inconveniencies, he encreaſed his army, 
by enliſting flaves, placiators, and the banda of 
Dalmaria, 1 o raiſe money, he fold alt the move- 
abics belonging to the empire, and ail the rich furnt- 
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ture which had been depoſited in the cabinets 0. 
Adrian, This ſale, which continued for two months, 
produced fo confiderable a ſum, as to defray all the 
expences of the war. His next effort was to march 
forward, and croſs the Danube by a bridge of boats, 
He then attacked the enemy, gained ſeveral advan. 
tages, burnt their houſes and magazines of corn, an 
received the ſubmiſhons of ſuch, as had inconſidetate. 
ly joined in the invaſion, The detail of his cam- 
paigns is but confuſedly related by hiſtorians ; one 
attle in particular, is mentioned, which might have 
roved fatal, had not ſome molt ſurpriſing accidents 
interpoſed. This engagement was begun by the ene- 
my's lingers acroſs a river, which induced the Ro- 
mans to croſs it, and make a great ſlaughter of thoſe, 
who attempted to defend its banks en the oppoſite 
ſide, The enemy judging they ſhould be purſued, 
| retired, previouſly leaving ſome bodies of archers, 
| covered by a ſquadron of horſe, to ſkirmiſh with the 
Romans, as though they deſigned to ſtop their pro- 
greſs. The Romans, with inconſiderate valour, at- 
tacking this forlorn hope, purſued them among a chain 
of barren mountains; where they found themſelves 
unexpectedly blocked up on every ſide. However, 
: they continued fighting, notwithitanding the diſad- 
; vantages of the place; but the enemy pradently 
4 declined engaging, not willing to leave that victory 
, to chance, which they expected from delay. Art 
F length, the exceſſive heat of the incloſed ſituation, 
the fatigues of long employment, together with a 
violent thirſt, totally diſh2arrened the legions. They 
now found, that they couid neither fight nor retreat ; 
and that they muſi run upon certain danger, or be- 
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| come a prey to their pubarous enemies. In this de- | 
| plorable exigence, while ſorrow and deſpair were their | 
; only companions, Aurelius ran through their racks, 1 


and in Vain endeavoured to re-kindle their hopes and 
their courage. Nothing were heard but groans and 
lamentations: nothing was ſeen but marks of terroi 
and defolation, At this dreadful junQure, and juſt 

e as 
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as the barbarians were ready to fall upon them, we 
are aſſured, by ſome writers, that the ſolemn prayers 
of a Chrittian legion which was among them, pro- 
duced ſuch a fall of rain, as inſtantly refreſhed the 
fainting army. Ihe ſoldiers were ſeen holding their 
mouths and their helmets up to heaven, and receiving 
the ſhowers which came ſo wonderfully to their relief. 
The ſame clouds allo which ſerved for their reſcue, 
at the ſame time diſcharged ſuch a terrible ſtorm of 
hail, accompanied with thunder, againſt the enemy, 
as aſtoniſhed and confounded them. By this unlook- 
ed for aid, the Romans recovering ſtrength and cou- 
rage, once more turned upon their purſuers, and cut 
them in pieces. 

Such are the circumſtances of an engagement, ac- 
knowledged by pagan, as well as chriſtian writers, 
only with this difterence, that the Jatter aſcribe the 
victory to their own, the former to the prayers of the 
emperor. However this be, Aurelius ſeemed ſo ſen- 
ſible of miraculous aſſiſtance, that he immediately re- 
laxed the perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians, and 
wrote to the ſenate in farour of their religion. Not- 
withſtanding this victory the war continued for ſome 
months longer; but after many violent conflicts, the 
barbarians ſent to ſue for peace. The emperor im- 
poſed conditions upon them, more or leſs ſevere, as 
he found them more or leſs diſpoſed to revolt; being 
actually reſolved to divide their territories into pro- 
vinces, and ſubject them to the Roman empire. How- 
ever, a freſh rebellion called him to the defence of his 
dominions at home. 

Avidius Caſhus was one of the emperor's moſt fa- 
yourite gencrals, and had been chigfly inftrumental in 
obtaining the Roman ſucceſſes in Parthia, His prin- 

pal merit ſeemed to conſiſt in his reftoring the old 
diſcipline, and in pretending a violent regard for the 
commonWweaith in its ancient form, However, all his 
ſeeming regard for freedom, was only to ſeize upon 
the liberties of his: country for his own aggrandiſe— 
ment, Wherefore, finding his ſoldiers (tor he was 
left with an army in the Eait) willing to ſupport his 

pretenſions, 
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pretenſions, he proclaimed himſelf emperor 1a Sy: 
One of his chief artifices to procure popularity was, 
his giving out, that he was deſcended trom the fan: 
Caſhus, who had conſpired againſt Cæſar; and, Ih 
him, he pretended, that his aims were for the re- fle 
bliſhment of the commonwealth of Rome. He alt. 
cauſed it to be rumoured, that Aurelius was dead, 
and affected to ſhew the gteateſt reſpect for his me. 
mory. By theſe pretences, he united a large body 
men under his command, and, in a ſhort tin 
brovght all the countries from Syria to mount Tauro, 
under bis ſubjection. Theſe proſperous beginnin 
ſerved to encreaſe the emperor's activity, but not h. 
apptehenſions. He prepared to oppoſe him without 
any marks of uncaſineſs for the event; telling his {vl 
diers, That he could freely yield up his empire to 
Avidius, if it ſhovld be judged conducive to the pub- 
lic good; for, as to his own part, the only fruits he 
had from exaltation, were inceflant labour and fatigue. 
© am ready,” cried he, “to mect Avidias before the 
ee ſenate, and before you; and to yield him up the 
empire, without the effuſion of blood, or ſtriking n 
„blow, if it ſhould be thought good for the people 
« But Avidius will never ſubmit to ſuch a tribunal ; 
e he who has been faithleſs to his benefactor, can ne- 
« yer rely upop any man's profeſſions. He will 

„ cren in Cale of being worſted, rely upon me. And | 
yet, my fellow fuldiers, my only fear is, and I ſpe; 
„eit with the greateſt ſincerity, leſt be ſhould pur an 
end to his on life; or leſt ſome, thinking to do mm: 
« a ſervice, ſhould haſten his death. T1 prearc!! 
„hope that J have, is to prove, that I can pardon the 
« moit outraggous offences, to make him my friend: 
„% ven in fpite of his reluctance; and to ſhew the 
« world, that civil wars themſelves can come to ai 
« happy Hue.” In the mean time, he who well kacw 
that deſperate undertakings mult have a ſperdy exe- 
cution, eodehvodred to aw over Greece to ht: 
aſfjRagce 3 but the love which all mankind bore 11: 
good emperor, fruſtrated his expectations ; he was 
unable 1 10 bring over a ſingle city to eſpoule his inte 
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reſts. This repulſe ſeemed to turn the ſcale of his 
former tortunes. His officers and ſoldiers began now 
to regard him with contempt, and at laſt flew him, in 
leſs than four months after having ſirſt revolted. His 
head was brought to the emperor, who received mit 
with regret, and ordered it an honouralle interment. 
Ihe reſt of the conſpirators were treated with great le- 
nity; ſome few of them were baniſhed, butrecailed ſoon 
after. Ihis-clemency was admired by ſome, ard 
condemned by others; but the emperor little regarded 
the murmurs or the applauſe of the multitude: guid— 
cd only by the goodneſs of his own diſpoſition, he did 
what, to bim, ſcemed 11, ht; content and happy in 
ſelf approbatiog. When ſome took the liberty of 
blaming his conduct, telling him, That Avidius would 
not have been ſo pererons, had he been conqueror ; 
the emperor replied | in this ſublime manner, “ [ never 
„ ſerved the gods fo ill, or reigned ſo irregulaily, as 
„to fear Avidius could ever be conqueror,” 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Autelius was 
ſenſible that he had ſtill fome friends remaining, 
whom he was willing to win ever, He therefore took 
a journey into the Eaſt, where, in all places, he at 
once charmed them with bis affability, raiſed their 


admiration with bis clemency, inſt u&ted them by 
precept, and improved them by his example. he 
better to prevent ſuch revolts for the future, he 9: 

dained, That as Avidius was a native of the country 


in which he rebelled, no perl 85 for the fururc, ttoul. 
command in the p'ace whe te he was born. in this 
journey, the empreſs Faultina was vnexpectedly 
{eized with a violent di iſtemper, and Gied. Hhe was 
1 woman, whoſe wanten life pave preat ſcandal to the 
dignity of her {tatioa 5 however, her pitlye heſban 
either could not, or, at leaſt, affected not ty ire her 
enormities; and will ng'y admitted the ill deſerved 
honours, which the ſenate impoertunately decreed 10 
her memory. 


In 
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In his way to Rome, he viſited Athens, where he 
conferred many honours on the inhabitants, and eſta- 
bliſhed profeſſors in all the ſciences, with munificent 
ſalaries for their eaſe. Upon landing in Italy, he 
quitted his ſoldier's habit, as alſo did all his army; 
and made his entry into Rome in the gown which 
was worn in peace. As he had been abſent almoſt 
eight years, he diſtributed to each citizen eight pieces 
of gold, and remitted all the debts due to the treaſury 
for ſixty years paſt. At the ſame time he nominated 
his ſon Commodus, to ſucceed him in the empire, 
and made him a partner in his triumphal entry. He 
then retired for ſome time to a country ſeat into the 
arms of philoſophy, which delighted his mind, and 
guided his conduct: he uſually called it his mother, 
in oppoſition to the court, which he conſidered as his 
ſtep-mother. He alſo was frequently heard to ſay, 
„ That the people were happy whoſe philoſophers 
„% were kings, or whoſe kings were philoſophers.” 
He, in fact, was one of the moſt confiderable men 
then in being; and though he had been born in the 
meaneſt ſtation, his merits, as a writer, would have 
inſured him immortality. But it was not with hin 
mere ſpeculation, his practice was entirely guided by 
the principles of ſtoiciſm ; ſo that his tranquillity was 
ſuch, that he was never obſerved to feel any emotion, 
or to change countenance, either in joy or ſorrow. 
His chief maſters were, Apollonius of Chalcis ; and 
Sextus Cheronenſis, grandſon to the famous Plutarch; 
theſe ſhared his bounty, as likewiſe did all the learned 
men of his time. He had learned the art of ſo blend- 
ing liberality with the moſt frugal economy, that he 
ſeemed rather the equitable guardian of another's 
wealth, than the poſſeſſor of his own. He was {© 
ſenſible, that few underſtood the art of giving, tha: 
he built a temple to the goddeſs who preſided over 
benefits. 

In this manner having reſtored proſperity to his 
ſubjects, and peaee to mankind, he expected, in the 
decline of life, to reſt from future toil. But it was 
his fortune to be ever employed. News was brought 

him, 
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him, that the Scythians, and barbarous nations of the 
North, were again up in arms, and invaded the em- 
pire with furious impetuoſity. He now, therefore, 
once more reſolved to expoſe his aged perſon in the 
defence of his country, and made ſpeedy prepara- 
tions to oppoſe them. He went to the ſenate for the 
firſt time, and deſired to have money out of the pul- 
lic treaſury, Though it was in his power to take 
what ſums he thought proper without their conſent, 
yet he openly declared, That emperors had no private 
property, not ſo much as the palace in which they 
dwelt, The people, whole love to the emperor daily 
increaſed, finding him making preparations to leave 
them, and reſolving to expoſe. himſelt in a dangerous 
war, aſſembled themſelves before his palace, beſcech— 
ing him not to depart till he had given them inflruc- 
tions for their future conduct; & that if the Gods 
ſnould take him to themſelves, th ey. m ight, by his 
ain ſtance, continue in the fame paths of virtue, into 
which he had led them by his example. This was 4 
requeſt which the good emperor was hi; ghly pleaſed in 
obeying; he ſpent three oe < ays in giving them 
Nor maxims, 'by which they might repulate their 
lives; and, having finiſhed his leQures, departed 

dpon his expedition, amidlt che prayers and lamenta- 
tions of all his ſubjects The particulars of theſe 
campaigns are not related by hiſtorians; we can only 
ſay, that he fought ſeveral] bioody battles, where the 
victory was always. owing to his prudence, courag? 
and example. He was conſtantly at the head cf his 
men, and always in places the moſt expoſed to dan- 
ger. He boilt ſeveral forts, and ſo diſpoſed his gar- 
riſons, as to keep all his ba: barous neighbours in awe, 
It was going to open his third campaign, that he w4z 
ſeized with the plague at Vic nNa, which fcopped the 
progreſs of his ſacceſs. Nothing, however, couid 
abate his deſire of being beneficial to mankind ; for 
though his ſubmiſhon to the will of Providence, made 
ny meet the approaches of death with tranquillity, 
his fears for the youth and unpromiſing diſpoſition of 
Commodus, his ſon and ſucccſſor, ſeemed to give 
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him great uneaſineſs, and aggravated the pains of na- 
ture. Struggling with this apprehenſion, and fluctu— 
ating between hope and feat, he addrefied his friends 
and tle principal officers that were gathered round his 
bed; telling th:m, That as his ſon was now going 
to loſe a father, he honed he ſhoutd find many good 
fathers 1 in them: hat they would direct his youth, 
and give him ſuch inſtructions as would be to the pub- 
lic benefi as well as his con. Make him more 
9 eee ſenſible,““ continued the dying emperor, 
& that not all the niches and honours ot this world, 
«6 are falficient to ſatisſy the luxury and ambition et 
„ tyrants; nor are the ſtrongeſt guards and armies 


\ „able to defend them from the juſt reward of their 
J % crimes. Aſſure him, that cru-l princes never en— 
N « joy a long and peaceful reign; and that all ite rsa! 
{ « delights of power, are reſerved only for tha TE 


"RY 
** whoſe clemency and mildnels have gained the 
6 hearts of their people. It mult be yours 19 inform 
him, that obedience by con{traiat, is never ſincst:; 
and that he who would expect fidelity among man- 
« kind, muſt gain it fromggtheir affocttons. not their 
t fears. Lay before him the difficulty, and vet the 
&« neccſhty of ſetting bounds to his paiſions, as there 
« are none ſet to his power. Theſe are the truths to 
* which he ought ever to attend; by ſteadily incul- 
« cating theſe, you will have the furisfaction of form- 
«ing a "good prince, and the pleaſure of paying my 
„ memory the noble A of all ſervices, ſince you will 
* thus render it immortal.” As he was ſpeakiog 
theſe laſt words, he was ſeized with a weak neſs which 
ſtopped his utterance, and brought him to bis end the 
day following. He died in the fifty ninth year 
of his age, having reigned nincteen years and lome 
days. 
It ſeems as if the whole glory and proſperity of 
the Roman empire died with Aurelius. From hence- 
forward we are to behold a train of emperors ei- 
ther vicious oy impotent, either wilfully guilty, or un- 
able to aſſert the dignity of their ſtation We arc 


to behold an empire, grown too great, ſinking by its 
owr 
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ewn weight, ſurrounded by barbarous and ſucceſ;fu! 
enemies without, and torn by ambition and cruel fac- 
tion within: the principles of the time wholly cor- 
rupted; philoſophy attempting to regulate the minds 
cf men without the aid of religion: and the warmth 
of patriotiſm entirely evaporated, by being diffuſe: 
into too wide a circle, We ſhall (ti]] farther find tlie 
people becoming dull, as they grow impotent; their 
niſtorians cool and ſpiritleſs in the moſt intereſting 
narrations, and the convulſions of the greateſt empire 
upon earth, deſcribed in childiſh points, or Janguid 
prolixity. 


C3 A: F. AE. 


Comwmopus, the Eighteenth Euftr Roß of Rowe. 


. K. TI E merits of Aurelius © procured 
933. Commodus an eaſy acceſhon to the 
A. D. 188. throne, He was acknowledged emperor, 
firſt by the army, then by the ſenate and 

p2opie, and ſhortly after by ail the provinces, But 
though he owed the empire to the adoption of his 
ſuppoſed father, many were of opinion that he was 
the ſpurious iſſue of a gladiator; his own conduct 
afterward, and the wanton character of his mother 
Fauſtina, having, perhaps, given riſe to the report. 
He was about nineteen years of age when he entered 
upon the empire; his perſon was comely an robuſt: 
no man was more expert in all bodily exerciſes than 
he; he frequently fought with gladiators, and alway x 
came off victorious; he threw the javelin, and flo: 
from the bow, ſuch wonderful expertneſs, as almoſt ex- 
ceeded credibility. He never miſſed hitting and killing 
the fleeteſt animals, though upon full ſpeed, and this in 
any part of their bodies ke thought fit. He killed, 
upon a certain occaſion, an hundred lions let looſe all 
at once upon the amphitheatre, He (hot birds flying 
in the air with unerring aim, and cut off the head 
2 an hundred vitriches, in ther mol? rapid motion, 
M 2 with 
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with his arrows headed in the ſhape of an ha“ 
moon. 

But it had been happy for himſelf and mankind, | 1 
he had cultivated the mental exerciſes with as much 
attention as thoſe of the body. His whole reign is 
but a tiſſue of wantonneſs and folly, cruelty and in- 
jaſtice, rapacity and corruption. "There is ſo ſtrong 
a ſimilitude between his cor lu, and that of Domi- 
tian, that a reader might be apt to imagine he was pe- 
ruſing the hiſtory of the ſame reign. 

He was received, uyon his entrance into Rome, 

with a eng wah of applauſe from the people, and, for 
me time, he ſhewed himſelf worthy of their affec⸗ 
tion. But fon the levity of his temper, and the cor- 
rupt exemple of his farourite companions, turned him 
to the baſeſt, meaneſt purſuits. He went with his 
aſſociates to taverns and brothels; ſpent the day in 
fcaiting, and the night in the moſt abominable Juxurics, 
having ng leſs than three hundred females, and as 
many males, for deteſtable purpoſes. He committed 
inceſt, as Caligula did, with all his ſiſters. He ſome- 
times went about the markets in a frolic, with ſma!! 
wares, as a petty chapman ; ſometimes he imirated a 
horſe courfer; and, at other times, drove his own 
chariot in a flave's habit. 

1 hoſe he chiefly promoted reſembled himſelf, be- 
ing rhe companions of his pleaſures, or the minillers 
of his cruelty, He took little care of the govern- 
rent, devolving all the conduct of it upon one Pe- 
r2nnius, a perſon chiefly remarkable for his avarice and 
crueliy. In conſequence of the enormitics of this mi- 
niſter, a conſpiracy was formed againſt Commodus in 

the beginning of his reign, in which his ſiſter Lucilha, 
and her huſband Pompeianus, were principally con- 
cerned), The perſon employed to kill th? emperor 
was one Quintianus, ' who coming up to him in a 
dauntleſs manner, and holding up his dagper, cricd 
out he ſenate ſends thee this.” But this un- 
guarded manner of proceeding fruſtrated his aim; 
for cne of the guards juſt then ſeizing his arm, pre- 
vented the fatal blow, and he, ſoon after, made a diſco- 
very 
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very of all his accomplices. Lucilla, Pompeianue, 
and Quintiarus were executed; many other perſons, 
wholly ignorant, ſhared the ſame fate; Perennius pro- 
ceeded lacrificing numbers of tne ſenate, as pretend: 
ed accomplices, but in reality with a view of ſeizing 
upon their eſtates and fortunes. Being thus grown 
extremely rich, he began to think of gaining the em- 
pire for himſelf, and made ſome progreis in the at- 
tempt; but his deſign becoming apparent, Commodas 
leemed to reuſe from his lethargy, and ordered both 
Lim and his ſons, who had been ſent to draw the legi- 
ons to revalt, for immediate execution, 

Two conſpirators, thus diſcovered and puniſhed, 
only ſerved to render the emperor ſtill more cruel and 
ſuſpicious, and thoſe cruelties begot new revolts. One 
Maternus, at the head of a numerous banditti, waſted 
Spain and Gaul, and reſolved to attempt the empire 
itſelf, In order to effect this, upon a certain feſtival, 
ne ordered ſome of his ſoldiers to mix with the em- 
peror's guards, and then aſſaſſinate him, But his own 
party, in hopes of advantage, betrayed their employer, 
and he was executed, with many others, ſoon after, 
It was about this time alſo, that Cleander, the empe- 
ror's chief favourite, fell a ſacrifice to the indignation 
ef the populace, for his haughty behaviour towards 
them, Another favourite, whoſe name was Julian, was 
put to death by the emperor's command ; and ſhortly 
efter a third (for this vicious prince could not reign 
without a favourite) who was called Regillus, was 
executed in the ſame manner. To theſe ſucceeded 
the murder of his wife Criſpina, and his father's 
couſin german Fauſtina, and numberleſs others, whoſe 
virtues or fortunes rendered them obnoxious to his 
capricious cruchy, If any perſon delired to be re. 
venged on an enemy, by bargaining with Commodus 
for a ſum of money, he was permitted to deſtroy him 
in ſuch a manner as he thought proper. He com- 
manded a perſon to be caſt to the wild beaſts, for 
reading the life of Caligula in Saetonius. He com- 
manded another to be thrown into a burning furnace, 

for 
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or accidentally over-heating his bath, He woul4 
ſometimes, in a good bumour, cut eff men's noſe 85 
ander a _Pretence of ſhaving their beards; and w. 
Uinifeit Jo jealous of all mankind, that he was obi 
22 to be his own barber. 

In the midſt of theſe cruelties his vanity never for- 
look him Inſtead of being content with number!e! 
Utics, Which his flattering ſenate were daily offering, 
he wes rather willing to "aflume ſuch as were mo!! 
avretable to himſelf. + at one time, commanded 
himfelf to be ſtylech Hercules, the ſon of Jupiter, 
and the better to inatate that hero, he carried a club, 
and dreſſed himſelf in a lion's ſkin. But to drive the 
1r1:ation as far as poſſible, and that he might appear 
to deſtroy giants and monlters as the former had done, 
he dreſſæd vp fereral poor men and cripples, ich 
were found begging in the flreets, like monſicrs, piv- 
ing them ſpunges to throwat him inſtead of kones. and 
failing uriouly among them with his club, he N 
ed them all. When tired of the Herculean habit, he 
aſſumed that of an Amazon. He, at laſt, became 1 
abandoned as to forſake his palace, and os | in a ſenc- 
ing ſchool; and ſatiated with all his former titles, he 
afſumed the name of a famous gladiator, 

During thefe deplorable irregularities, the barba- 
riars on the frontiers of the empire were daily gain- 
wg cround , and though his lieutenants were ſucceſis- 
ful againſt the Britons, the Moors, the Dacians, the 
Certans and Pannonians, yet the enipire was daily 
dechrinp, ſince their number ſeemed to encreaſe by 
defeat; ſo that neither treaties could bind, nor vice 
torics repel them. In the mean time, the emperor's 
actions were become 55 odious to all mankind, and 5 
contemytible to the zens cf Rome, that his den 
Was ardently Wes FS all. At length. upon ti: 
fcaſt of Janus, reſolved to fence naked before e 
people. as a common gladiator, three of his fich, 

emonſtrated to him upon the indecency of ſuch a 60 
er. Theſe were Lætus, his general, EleQus, h. 
chamberlair, and Marcia, a concubine, of whom be 

al weaves 
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alwavs appeared exceſively ſond. Their advice wi 
2 ended with no other effect, than that of incenſiag 
him againſt them, and inciting him to refoire upon 
their deſtruction. It was his ms :thad, as well as Ho. 
mitian's, to put down the names cf all ſuch as he ig- 
tended to put to death in a roll, which he careful, 
kept by him. However, at this time, happening to 
place it upon his bed, while he was bathing id another 
room, it was taken by a little boy, whom he pion - 
stely loved, who, playing with it fer fone tine 
brough t it to Marcia, who was inſtanily alained at 
the contents. She immediately diſcovered] it 10 
Lztus and Elecus, who perceiving their dangerous 
ſituation, inſtantly reſolved the tyrant's death, Aſter 
ſome deliberation, it was agreed upon to diſpatch him 
by poiſon. In conſequence of this, a draught, pro- 
bably opium, was adnmultcr:d to him by the hands of 
Marcia, which beginning to operate, caſt him into a 
heavy ſlumber. In order to conceal the fat, the im- 
mediately cauſed the company to retire, under pretence 
of allowing him reſt; but finding him awake foon af- 
ter, and taken with a violent vomiting, ſhe was great- 
ly alarmed with fears of bis recovery. In this exi- 
gence, conſulting with the reſt of the conſpirators, the 
haſtily introduced a young man, called Narcifſus, and 
ſhewing him his own name, among the number of 
thole whom Commodus had deſtined to deſtruction, 
the prevailed upon him to aſſiſt in diſpatching him. 
He boldly undertook the dangerous taſk ; ſo that the 
emperor was ſoon {trangled by their united efforts. In 
this manner died Commodus, in the thirty firſt year 
of his age, after an impious reign of twelve years and 
nine month; ; and as if the example was given by him, 
few of his ſucceſſors eſcaped a violent death, 
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CHAT, Ai. 
PfiarIxAx, the Nincteenth ExrpfEROR of Rome, 


U. e. Th E ſecrecy and expedition with which 

045 Commodus was affaſhaated was ſuch, that 

A. D. 192. few were at that time acquainted with the 

real circumſtances of his death, His 

body was wrapped up in a bale of uſeleſs furniture, an! 

carried through the guards, moſt of whom were either 
drunk or ſlecping. 

But previous to the aſſaſſination, the conſpirators 
had fixed upon a ſucceffor, This was Helvius Pertinax, 
whofe virtues and courage rendered him worthy of the 
moſt exalted itation. This extraordinary perfonage 
had paſſed through many changes of fortune, He 
was originally the ſon of an enfranchiſed ſlave, called 
Elius, who only gave him ſo much learning as 10 
qualify him for keeping a little ſhop in the city, He 
then became a ſchool-maſter, afterwards [ſtudied the 
law, and after that became a ſoldier ; in which {tation 
his behaviour was ſuch, as cauſed him to be ſoon made 
a captain of a cohort againſt the Parthians, Beinp 
thus introduced to arms, he went through the uſu. 
g'adations of military preferment in Britain, anc 
Meſia, until he became the commander of a legion 
under Aurelius. In this ſtation he performed focht 
excellent ſervices againſt the barbarians, that he was 
made conſul, and ſucceſſively governor of Dacia, 
Syria, and Aſia Minor. Tn the reign of Commodus, 
he was bamſied, ſoon after recalled, and ſent into 
Britain to reform the abuſes of the army. In this 
empioyment his uſual extraordinary fortune attended 
him: he was oppoſed by a ſedition among the legions, 
and left for dead among many others, that were Jai. 
However, he got over his danger, ſeverely punithed 

tic 
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the mutincers, and eſtabliſhed regularity and diſcipline 


-among the troops he wos ſent to command. From 


thence he was removed into Africa, whete the ſedition 
of the ſoldiers had like to have been as fatal to him 
as in his former government. Removing from Afiica, 
and fatigued with an active life, he betook himſelf to 
retirement, but Commodus, willing to keep him ſtill 
in view, made him præfect of the city; which em- 
ployment he filled, when the conſpirators fixed upon 
him, as the propereſt perſon to ſucceed to the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus only ſerved to 
increaſe his fears of falling as an object of his ſufpi— 
cions z when, therefore, the conſpirators repaired to 
his houſe by night, he conſidered their arrival as a 
command from the emperor for his death. Upon 
Leætus entering his apartment, Pertinax without any 
fizew of fear, cried out, that for many days he had 
expected to end his life in that manner, wondering 
that the emperor had deferred it ſo long. However, 
he was not @ little ſurpriſed when informed of the 
real cavſe-of their viſit; and being ſtrongly urged to 
accept of the empire, he at laſt complied with their 
offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaim- 
ed emperor; ſoon after the citizens and ſenate con— 
ſented ; their joy for the election of a new {overcign 
being ſcarce equal to that for the death of the former. 
They pronounced Commodus a parricde; an enemy 
to the pods, his countiy and all mankind; and com- 
manded, that his corple ſhould rot upon a dunehiill, 
In the mean time, they ſaluted Pertinax as emperor 
and Caſar, with numerous acciamations, and chear— 
fully took the oaths of obedience. The provinces 
ſoon atter followed the example of Rome; ſo that he 
began his reign with univerfa; ſatisfaction to the whole 
empire, being in the {:xty <19hth year of his age. 

Nothing couid exceed the juſtice and wildom of 
th's monarch's reipn, the ſhort time it continued. He 
pun ſhed ai rho{e who had f:rved to corrupt the late 
cmperor, and Giſpcied or his ill got polleflicns to. 

M 5 public . 
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public uſes. He attempted to reſtrain the licentiou!- 
neſs of the Prætorian bands, and put a (top to the in- 
juries and inſolences they committed again{t. the peo- 
ple. He ſold moſt of the buffoons and jeſters of 
Commodus as ſlaves; particuiarly ſuch as had obſcene 
names. He continually frequented the ſenate as often 
as it fate, and never refuſed an audience, even to the 
meaneſt of the people. His ſucceſs in foreign affans 
was equal to his internal policy. When the barbarous 
nations abroad had certain intelligence that he was 
emperor, they immediately Jaid down their atms, well 
nowing the oppoſition they were to expect from ſo 
experienced a commander, His great error was ava- 
rice, and that, in ſome meaſure, ſerved to haſten his 
uin. 

The Prætorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners he bad at- 
tempted to reform, having been long corrupted b, 
the indulgence and profuſion of their former monatch, 
began to hate him, for the parſrony and difciplin: 
he had introduced among them, They thereſore re- 
ſolved to dethrone him; and for that purpole declat- 
£4 Maternus, an ancient ſenator, emperor, and en- 
Jeavoured io carry him to the camp to prociain 
him. Maternus, however, was too juſt to the meni:: 
ef Pertinax, and too faithful a ſubject, to concur in 
their ſeditious deſigns; wherefore eſcaping out c. 
their hands, he fled, firſt to the emperor, and thc: 


r 


out of the city. They then nominated one Falcc, 
ö znother ſenator, whom the ſenate would have ordered 
for execution, had not Pertinax interpoſed, who de- 
4 ulared, chat, during his reign, no ſenator ſhould ſuffe. 
4 death. 
. The Prætorian ſoldiers then reſolved unanimouſly 
x not to uſe any lecret conſpiracies, or private conttis- 
+ ances, but boldly to ſeize upon the emperor and en! 


pire at once, They accordingly in a tumultuou; 
manner, marched through the ſtreets of Rome, and 
entered the palace without oppoſition, Such was th: 
terror at their approach, that the greateſt part of th. 
.mperoi's attendants forſook him; while thoſe who 

remained, 
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remained, earneſtly intreated him to fly to the body of 
the people, and intereſt them in his defence. How— 
ever, he 1cjected their advice, declaring, that it was 
unworthy his imperial dignity, and all his paſt actions, 
to {ave himſelf by flight. Having thus reſolved to 
face the rebels, he had ſome hopes, that his preſence 
alone, would terrify and confound them. But what 
could his former virtues, or the dignity of command, 
avail againſt a tumultuous rabble, nurſed up in vice, 
and miniſters of former tyranny ? One Thauſias, a 
'Fungrian, ſtruck him with his lance on the breaſt, 
crying out, “ [he ſoldiers fend you this.” Pertinax 
finding all was over, covered his head with his robe, 
and funk down, mangled with a multitude of wounds, 
which he received from various aſſaſſins. EleQus, 
and ſome more of his attendants, who attempted to 
deſend him, were alio ſlain ; his fon and daughter 
only cſcaped, who happened to be lodged out of the 
palace. Thus, after a reign of three months, Per- 
tioax fell a ſacrifice to the licentious fury of the Præ- 
torian army. From the number of his adventures, 
he wes called the Tennis-bail of Fortune; and cer- 
tainly no man ever experienced ſuch a variety oC. 
ituntions, with fo blameleſe a character, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
D:p1us JULIAN, the Twentieth Emyeerxon of Rome. 


U. C. 945. Th E ſoldiers having committed this 
A. D. 192. outrage, retired with great precipitation; 
and petting out of the city to the reſt of 

—_ companions, expeditiouſly fortihed their camp, 
pecting to be attacked by the citizens, T'wo days 

h waving paſted without any attempt of the Kind, they 
became more inſolent; ; and willing to make uſe of the 
power of which they found themſelves poſſeſſed, 
made procl mation, that they would ſell the empire 
to whoever would purchaſe it at the higheſt price, In 
conſequence of this proclamation, ſo odious and un- 
juit, only two bidders were found; namely Sulpicien 
and Didius. The former, a conſular perſon, prefect 
of the city, and ſon-in-law to the late emperor Per- 
tinax. The latter, a conſular perſon likewiſe, a great 
lawyer, and the wealthieſt man in the city. He was 
firting with ſome friends at dinner when the procla- 
mation was publiſhed ; and being charmed with the 
proſpect of unbounded power, immediately roſe from 
the table, and haſtened to the camp. Sulpician 
was got there before him; but as he had rather pro- 
miles, than treaſure, to beſtow, the offers of Didiue, 
Who produced immenſe ſums of ready money, pre- 
vailed, He was received into the camp by a ladder; 
and they inſtantly ſwore to obey him as emperor, 
From the camp he was attended by his new electors 
no the city; the whole body of his guards, which 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, ranged round him in 
ſuch order, as if they had prepared for baile, and 
not for a peaceable ceremony. The citizens, how- 
ever, refuſcd to confirm, his election, but rather 
cuiſed him as he paſſed, Upon being conducted to 
the 
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to the ſenate houſe, he addreſſed the few ſenators that 
were preſent in a very laconic ſpeech, Fathers, you 
want an empersr 5 and I am the "feſt perſon you can 
chooſe. But even this, ſhort as it ſeems, was unnecefl- 
ſary, ſince the ſenate had it not in their power to re- 
fuſe their approbation, tits ſpeech being backed by 
the army, to whom he had given about a million of 
our money, ſucceeded, The choice of the ſoldiers 
was confirmed by the ſenate, and Didius was acknows 
ledped emperor now in the fifty ſeventh year of his age, 

It ſhould ſeem by this weak monarch's conduct, 
when ſeated on the throne, that he thonght the 60+ 
vernment of an empire rather a vieaſure than a toi], 
Inſtead of attempting to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, 
he gave himſelf up to eaſe and insdtiwity, utterly re» 
gardleſs of the duties of his ſtation, He was mild 
and gentle indeed, neither injuring any, nor expeR- 
ing to be injured, 2 ut that avarice, by which he be- 
Came opule ny {t;1! followed him io his exaltation ; ſo 
that the very fold:iers who elected him, ſonn began to 
deteft him for whoſe qualities io very onpolne to à mi- 
litary character. | he people alſo, aga! nf whote cone 
ſent he was choſen, were not leis inimical. When- 
ever he iſſucd from his palace, they openly poured 
forth their imprecations againſt him, crying out, that 
he was a thief, and had ſt!len the emphe. Didius, 
however, in the true ſpirit of a trader, patiently bore 
it all, ſometimes beckoning them, with ſmiles, to ap— 
proach him, and teftitying his regard by every Lind 
of ſubmiſiion. 

Vinle Didivs was thus contemptucully treated at 
home, two valiant generals in dificrent parts of the 
empire, difclaimed his authority, and boldiy reſolved 
to rike at the throne for themſelves. Theſe were, 
Peſcennius Niger, governor of Syria; and Septimus 

Severus, commander of the German legions, Niger 
was beloved by the people for his clemency and va— 
Jour; and the report of his propokng Fertinax for 
his model, and refolving o revenge his death, gained 


him univetſal eſteem among the people. zeiug thus 
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apprized of their inclinations, he eatily 10duced 
army in Syria to proclaim him emperor ;z and his tele 
was ſhortly after acknowledge oy all the kings an4 
potentatcs in Ala, who ſent their ambaſſadors to hi: 
as their lawful prince. Ihe pleafure of thus bein; 
treated as a monarch, in ſome micaſure retarded ht; 
endeavours to ſecure his title Entirely ſatisfied win 
the homage of thoſe about him, he neglefted the oh. 
portunities of fupprefling his rivals, and gave himſclt 
up to feaſting and luxury at Antioch. Lhe conduct 
of Severus, an African by biith, was very different 
Being proclaimed by his army, be began by promiſigg 
to revenge the death of Pertinax, and took bon 
him his name. He n+xt ſecured the 6delity of ; 
the ſtrong places in his province, and then relotred 
with the vemod expedition, to march, with his Whole 
force, directly to Rome. 

In the mean time, Didius, who diſregarded the 
attempts of Niger, was greatly alarmes at thoſe <: 
Severus, He brit, with many ſolictations, procurc 
the {ſenate to prociaim bm trattor He then apphe. 
himſelf to make the neceſſary proviſons to oppd 
him, in which he found nothing but diſappointment 
The cohoits that eleted him, were enervated by 
vice and luxury; the people dereited his cauſe; an. 
the cities oi Italy had long been difuled to the arts / 
war. Some adriſed him to march forward, and me: 
Severus, as he was croiing the Alps; others wer: 
for {coding the generals upon that expedition, Flix 
unfortunate Didius, unequal to the taſs of empir: 
and quite confounded with the multiplicity of cour 
ſels, could take no other refolut:icn but that of aw 
ing his rival's coming at Rome Accordingly, 15 
after being informed of his approach, he obtained 
conſent of the ſenate to ſend him ambaſſadors, oficr- 
ing to make him a partner of the empire. But 8 
rus rejected this offer, conſcious of his own 3 
aod of the weakneſs of the propoſer. The ſenate 
ſoon apptared of the ſame ſentiments, and, privacy: 
og the timidiy and weakneſs of their preſent maitc 
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began to abandon him. They now began to alledpe; 
that he who could not defend the empire was not 
worthy to govern it. Didius vainly endeavoured to 
reduce them to their duty, firit by entreaties; and 
then by threats; but theſe only ſerved to haften his 
deſtruction, The ſenate being called together, as 
was formerly piactiſed in the times of the common— 
wealth, by the conſuls, they unanimouſly decreed, 
hat Didius ſhould be deprived of the empire, and 
that Severus ſhould be proclaimed in his ſtead. The 
then commanded Didius to be ſlain, and fent meſſen— 
gers for this purpoſe to the palace, where they found 
him difarmed, and weeping among a few friends, that 
{til adhered to his intereſt, When the executioners 
began to prepare for their fatal errand, he expoſtulat- 
2d with them, demanding what crime he had com- 
mitted? He could not be perſuaded to think, that 
paying his money, and receiving an empite in ex- 
ange, deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment. Ihe exe- 
cutioneis, however, were neither able nor willing to 
enter into the merits of the cauſe; they prefentiy led 
him into the ſecret baths of the palace, and obliping 
him to {iretch his neck forward after the manner ot 
condemn<d criminals, ſtruck off his head, and placed 
t up in thoſe courts where he had formerly pieadec 
v1th great luccels, 
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EHF. AK. 


Serriuus SEVERUS, the Twenty-ſirſt Eur ERROFE 
of Rome. 


U. C. 948. 3 2 
A. D. 195. HE ſenate having thus diſpatched 
Didius, ſent ambaitadors to Severus, yielde 
ing him obedience, granting him the enſigns and the 
vinal ries of empire, and informing him of the deat} 
of Didius. Severus, who was now about forty-ſevcn 
years of age, received them with all proper reſpee, 
and entertaining them honourably, continued he 
march towards Rome. As he came near the city, lis 
frit exertion of power was, to have all the Prætos ian 
ſoldiers, who had lately ſold the empire, come forth 
unarmed, to meet him. Theſe, though fenfible cf 
their danger, had no other reſource jeſt bot con npli- 
ance; and accordingly came forward, with branclige 
of laurel, 2s if to welcome his approach. Severus, 
however, ſoon ſkewed how little ca: N their p: eſe! 
ſubmiſſion was, to atone for their pa't t offences: al 
vpbraiding them, in a ſhort ſpeech, with all rc: 
crimes, he conmanded them to be inflant!ly Grip 
of their military habits, deprived of the nam 
honour of ſuidiers, and baniſhed an hundre | 
from Rome. He then entered the city in a miliary 
manner, took poſſeſſion of the palace, and promi! 
the ſenate to conduct himſelf with clemency and zus 
tice. However, though he united great vigour a 
the moſt refined policy, yet his African cunging wes 
conſidered as a particular defect in him. He 1s cvc- 
bsated for his wit, learning, and prudence ; but 
equally blamed for infidelity and crueity. In ſhort, 
he ſeemed equally difpoſed to the perfermance of the 
emen acts of virtue, and the moſt bloody ſeyerins 
le began his command, by ſcizing all the chile ren 9. 
ſuch as had. employ ments or authority in the alt, and 
Cctained 
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Hee. them as pledges for their fathers' loyalty. He 

xt ſupplied the city with corn, and then with all 
poſſible expedition, marched againſt Niger, — Was 
till conſidered and honoured as emperor of the Eaſt. 

One of the chief obſtacles to his march was, the 
Jeaving behind him Clodius Albinus, commander of 
the legions in Britain, whom he by all means endea- 
roured to ſecure in his intereſts. For this end he en- 
ceavoured to prevail upon him, by giving him hopes of 
ſucceeding to the empire ; inſinuating, that he himielf 
was declining, and his children as yet but infants, 
o deceive him ſtill farther, be wrote in the ſame 
ſlile to the ſenate, gave him the title of Cæſar, and 

ordered money to be coined with his | image. Theſe 
bers ſerving to Jul} Albinus into falſe ſecurity, Se- 
verus marched apainſt Niger with all his forces. After 
ſome undeciſive conflicts, the laſt great battle that was 
fought between theſe extraordinary men, Was upon 
the plains of Iſſus, on the very ſpot where Alexander 
ad formerly conquered Darius. Beſide the two 
preat armies drawn up on the plain, the neighbouring 
mountains were covered withinfinite numbers cf people, 
who were merely led by curioſity to become ſpectatots 
of an engagement that was to determine the empire of 
the world. The fate of the battle was what we have 
almolt ever found between European and Aſiatic 
troops, of nearly equal numbers. Severus was CON» 
queror;z and Niger's head being ſtiuck off by ſome 
ſoldiers of the conquering army, was infujtingly car» 
ried through the camp on the point of a launce. 

1 his victory ſecured Severus in the poſſeſlion of the 
throne, However, the Parthians, Perſians, and ſome 
other neighbouring nations, took up arms, under a 
pretence of vindicating Niger's cauſe, The emp=1or 
marched againſt them in perſon, had many engage» 
ments with them, and obtained ſuch ſignal victories 
over them, as enlarged the empire, and eltabliſhed 
peace in the eaſt, 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned his views 
againit Albinus, whom he reſolved by every means 19 
deſtroy. For this purpoſe ke ent allaſlias into ri 
tain, 
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tain, under a pretence of bringing him letters, be. 
in reality to diſpatch him. 45 a nus being appiize 
of their deſigns, prevented their attempt, by recur 
ring to open fore e, and p. ald ning himſelf emperor. 
Nor was he wiltho: ut a pos verful army 10 ſapy mart 113 
pretenſions; of which H-verus being ſenfible, bent 
his whole force ro oppoſe him. From the ea't be 
continued his courſe acrois the Streighes of Bygum 
um, into the moſt weſtern parts of Europe, within: 
intermiſſien. Equally regardleſs of the mot parch- 
ing heats, and moſt rigorous colds, he led his foldiers 
bareheaded over mountains covered with ſhow, Al- 
binus being 1formed of his approach, went over t9 
meet him with his forces into Gaul; fo that the cam- 
paign on both fideg was carried on with great vigour, 
Fortune ſeemed for a while variable; but ar laſt a de. 
ciſive engagement came on, whick was one of the 
mo{t deſperate recorded in the Roman ſtory, Itlat- 
ed from morning till night, without any ſeeming ad. 
vantage on either ſide; at length, the troops of Seve- 
rus began to fly, and he himſelf happening to fall 
from his horſe, the army of Albinus cried out victory. 
But the engagement was ſoon renewed with vigour by 
Lætus, one of Severus's commanders, who came v} 
with a body of reſerve, deſigning to deſtroy both par-. 
ties, and make him'elf emperor; this attempt. though 

eſigned againlt both, turned out entirely ty the ad- 
vantage of Severus. He, therefore, again cha: ped 
with ſuch fury and exactneſe, that he ſoon pin ked 
the victory from thoſe who but a ſhort time «fore 
{-emed conquerors; and purſuing them into the city 
of Lyons, took Albinus priſoner, and cut oft his 
head ; treating his dead body with inſults that could 
only flow from a mean and revengefal temper, Al 
the ſenators who were {ſlain in battle, he ordered 10 
be quartered, and ſuch as were taken alive, were im- 
mediately executed, 

Having thus, by means of his army, ſecured him- 
felf in poſſeſſion of the empire, upon ſus return tc 
Rome, he loaded his ſoldiers with rewards and ho- 
nouts, 
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nours, giving them ſuch privileges as ſtrengthened his 
own power, while they deſtroyed that of the ſtate, 
Vor the ſoldiers, who had hitherto ſhewed the ſirong- 
cit inclinations to an abuſe of power, were wow mace 
arbiters of the fate of emperors; and we ſhall hence. 
forward behold them ſetting them up, and dethron— 
ing them, at pleaſure, 

Being thus ſecure of his army, he reſolved to give 
way to his natural turn for conqueit, and io oppoſe 
his arms againſt the Parthians, who were then invad- 
ing the frontiers of the empire, Having, therefore, 
prertoully given the government of domeſtie policy to 
one Plautian, a particular favourite of his, to whole 
daughter he married his ſon Caracalla, he ſet our 
for the caſt, and proſecuted the war with his uſual 
expedition and ſucceſs. He forced ſubmiſhon from 
the king of Armenia, deſtroyed ſeveral cities in Ara- 
bia Felix, landed on the Parthian coaſts, took and 
plundered the famous city of Cre! ſiphon, marched 
back through Paleſtine and Egypt, and at length re- 
turned to Rome 10 triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was left to di- 
rect the affuirs of Rome, began to think cf aſpiring 
to the empire himſelf He had before becn remark+ 
ably cruel to the Chriitians, and now he 1ef{cjved to 
encreaſe the number cf his crimes by ingratituce and 
treaſon. Upon the emperor's return, he employed a 
tribune of the I'r#torian cohorts, of which he was 
the commander, to aflaſhnate him; as likewiſe his 
ſon Caracalla. The tribune ſeemed cheerfully to un- 
dertake this dangerous office; but inſtead of going 
through with ir, informed W of his favourne's 
treachery. He at firſt received it as an improbable 
llory, and as the artifice of ſome one who cavied his 
favourite's fortune. However, he was at laſt per- 
ſuaded to permit the tribune to condudt Plautian to 
the emperor's apartments. With this intent, the tri- 
bune went and amuſed him with a pretended account 
of his killing the emperor and his fon, defiring bim, 
if he thought it fit to fee them dead, to come with 


um to the pa! ace. As Plautian ardently dJelired ther 


deaths, 
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deaths, he readily gave credit to this relation, ad 
following the tribune, was conducted, at midnight, 
into the innermoſt receſſes of the palace. But w 
muſt have been his diſappointment, when, inte ot 
finding the emperor lying dead, as be expected, be 
beheld the room lighted up with torches, and Seve 
rus, ſurrounded by his friends, prepared in array to 
receive him. Being aſked by the emperor, with a 
ſtern countenance, what had brought him there at 
that unſeaſonable time? he was, at firſt, utterly con- 
founded; wherefore, not knowing what excuſe to 
make, be ingenuouſly confeſſed the whole, intieating 
forgiveneſs for what he had intended. The emperor 
ſeemed, in the beginning, inclined to pardon ; but 
Caracalla, his ſon, who, from the catlieſt age, ſhew- 
ed a diſpoſition to cruelty, ſpurned him away in the 
midſt of his ſupplications, aud, with his ſword, tan 
him through the body. 

Severus having eſcaped this danger, ſpent a conſi- 
derable time in viſiting ſome cities in Italy, permit» 
ting none of his officers to ſel] places of truſt or dig- 
pity, and diſttibuting juſtice with the ſtricteſt impar- 
tiality. He took ſuch an exact order in managing bis 
exchequer, that, sotwithſtanding his great expences, 
he left more money behind him than any of his pred 
ceſſors. Hs armies alſo were kept upon the ſame re- 
{peftable footing ; ſo that he feared no invaſion, Be- 
ing equally attentive to the preſervation of all parts oi 
the empire, he refolved to make his laſt expedition 
into Britain, where the Romans were in danger of 
being deſtroyed, or compelled to fy the province, 
Wherefore, after appointing his two ſons, Caracalla 
and Geta, joint ſucceſſors in the empire, and taking 
them with him, he Janded in Britain, to the great 
terror of ſuch as had drawn down his reſentment, 
Upon his progreſs into the country, he left his for, 
Geta in the ſouthern part of the province, which had 
continued in obedience, and ma:ched, with his fon 
Caracalla, againſt the Caledonians. In this expedi- 
tion, his army ſuffered prodigious hardſhips in pur- 
laing the enemy; they were ow ped to hew their 
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way through intricate foreſts, to drain extenſive 
marſhes, and form bridges over rapid rivers; fo that 
he loſt fifty thouſand men by fatigue and ſickneſs, 
However, he ſupported all theſe inconveniencies with 
untemitting bravery; and proſecuted his ſucceſſes 
with ſuch vigour, that he compelled the enemy to 
beg for peace; which they obtained, not without the 
ſurrender of a conſiderable part of their country, to— 
gether with all their arms and military preparations, 
Thus giving peace to Britain, for its better ſecurity, 
he built that famous wall, which ſtill goes by his 
name, extending from Solway Frith, on the weſt, to 
the German ocean, on the eaſt. It was eight feet 
broad, and twelve feet high, planted with towers, at 
a mile diſtance from each other, and communicating 
by pipes of braſs in the wall, which conveyed ip ſtrue— 
tions from one garriſon to another with incredible diſ- 
patch. Severus having thus puniſhed his enemies, re- 
tired to Vork; where, partly through age and fa- 
tipue, and partly through grict for the ureclaimable 
life of Caracalla, he found himſelf daily declining. 
To add to the diftrefs of his fituation, he was inform— 
ed, that the ſoldiers had revoited, and declared his 
ſon emperor, In this ewtgence, he ſeemed once 
mere to recall his natural vigour ; he got himſelf im- 
mediately into his Inter, and commanded the new 
emperor, with the tribunes and centurions, to be 
breupht before him. 1hovgh all were willing to 
court the favour of the yeung emperor, ſuch was the 
authority of Severus, that none dared to diſobey. 
1 hey appeared before him confounded and trenibling, 
ard irmplored pardon upon their knees. Upon which, 
putting his hand to his head, he cried out, Know, 
© that it is the head that governs, and not the feet.” 
However, foon verceiving his diſorder to increaſe, 
and knowing that he could not outlive it, he could 
pet kelp obſerving in his agcny, That though he had 
been ail that a man could be, it was of no ſervice to 
him at that painful hour, Then ordering his urn to 
be brought, wherein his aſhes were to be incloſed, 


+ Little un,“ ſaid he, © thou ſhalt now contain what 


© the 
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& the world could not contain.” Then addreſſing u. 
friends that ſtood near him, When I took the em 
% pire upon me,“ ſaid he, “found it declining an. 
* exhauſted : I now leave it ſtrong and laſting to m. 
“ ſons, if they prove virtuous ; but feeble and deſye. 
© rate if otherwiſe.” His pains now increaling, el. 
pecially in his fect, he called for poiſon; which bei UL 
refuſed him, he loaded his ſtomach with food, which 
not being able to digeſt, it ſoon brought him to his 
end, in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age, after an active, 
though cruei reign of about eighteen years. 
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CHAT. III. 


Caracallaand Gera, the Twerty-ſecond Ears. 
K ORS Of Route. 


CxxâcALLa and Geta beirg acknowledged 
emperors by the army, began to ſhew a gy hat re! 
to each other, even be fore their arrival at Rome. 
Their only agreement was, in reſolving to deity S2ve- 
rus, their father; but ſoon after, each ſous ht to at- 
tach the ſenate and army to his own particular igte. 
reſt. They were of very oppoſite diſpoſitions: Ca 
racalla was fierce and cruel to an extreme degree 
Geta was mild and merciful ; ſo that the city 2. 
: found the dangerous effects of being governed by two 
princes of equal power and contrary inclinations. 
But this oppolition was of no Jong continuance ; 
for Caracalla being reſolved to govern alone, furioufly 
entered Geta's apartment, and followed by ruffians, 
flew him in his mother's arms. Having committed 
| this deteſlable murder, he iſſued, with great haſte, 
v1 from the palace, crying out, That his brother would 
4 have ſlain him; and that he was obliged, in ſelſ. de- 
fence, to retaliate the intended injury, He then t 100 8 
refuge among the Prztorian cohorts, and in a paths: 
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lic tone began to implore their aſſiſtance, ſtill making 
the ſame excule for his conduct. To this he added a 
much more prevailing argument, promiſing to beitoy 
opon them, the largeis utually given upon the election 
of new emperors, and diſtributing among them almott 


5 

7 all the trealures which had been amaſſed by his father, 
g By ſuch perſuaſives, the ſoldiers did not heſitate to 
1, proclaim him ſole emperor, and to ſſligmatize the nit- 
1 mory of his brother Geta as a traitor, and an enemy 
e. to the commonwealth. The ſenators were ſoon after 


induced, either through favour or fear, to approve 
what had been done by the army; Caracalla began to 
reign alone, wept for the death of his brother, whom 
he had ſlain; and, to cariy his hypocriſy to the utmoſt 
extreme, ordered him to be adored as a God. 

Beirg now emperor, he went on to mark his courſes 
with blood, Whatever was done by Domitian, or 
Nero, fell ſhort of this monſter's barbar:ties. Lætus, 
wno firlt adviled him to murder his brother, was the 
irlt who fell a ſacrifice to his jealouſy. His own 
wife, Plautina, followed Papinian, the renowned 
civilian, was beheaded, for refuling to write in vin— 
dication of his cruelty ; anſwering the emperor's re- 


ne, Npeſt, by obſerving, Thar it was much caſier to com- 
vo. Wit a parricide, than to defend it. He commanded 
at. Wi governors to be ſlain, that his brother had appoint- 
te. Wd, and deſtroyed not leſs than two thouſand perſons 
>. at bad adhered to his party. Whole nights were 
»o: Iient in the execution of his bloody decrees; and 


yon Ine dead bodies of people of all ranks were carried 
wo ſo! of the city in carts, where they were burnt in 
heaps, without any of the ceremonies of a funeral. 
Upon a certain occalion, he ordered his ſoldiers ro 
kt upon a crowded audience in the theatre, only for 
liſfcountenancing a charioteer, whom he happened * 
beoor. Perceiving himſelf hated by the people, | 


= 
uſly 
405, 
tted 


ite, Wb): icly ſaid, That he could inſure his own * 
ould . not their love; ſo that he neither valued their 
de Feproadies, nor ſeared their hatred. 
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This ſafety, which he ſo much built vpon, wa 
placed in the protection of his ſoldiers, He had ex. 
hauſted the treaſury, drained the provinces, and cor 
mitted a thouſand acts of rapacity, merely to ket 
them ſtedfaſt in his intereſts; and being diſpoſed ig 
truſt himſelf with them particularly, he reſolved to 
lead them upon a viſit through all the provinces of 
the empire. He firſt went into Germany, where te 
oblige the natives, he dreſſed himſelf in the habit of 
their country. From thence he travelled into Mace- 
donia, where he pretended to be a great admirer of 
Alexander the Great ; and, among other extravagan- 
cies, cauſed a ſtatue of that monarch to be made 
with two faces; one of which reſembled Alexander, 
and the other himſelf, He was ſo corrupted by flat. 
tery, that he called himſelf Alexander; walked 
he was told that monarch had waiked, and. like him, 
bent his head to one ſhoulder, Shortly after, ar. 
ing at Leſſer Aſia, and the ruins of Troy, as he v 

iewing the tomb of Achilles, he took it into hi: 
head to reſemble that hero: and one of his fies 
men happening to die at that time, he uſed the fan: 
ceremonies that were performed at the tomb of Patre- 
clus. Patling from thence into Egypt, he cut ch 
numbers at once, in the amphitheatre at Alexandiia, 
only for having paſſed ſome jeſts upon his perſon and 
vices. The flaughter was ſo great, that the ſtreams 
of blood flowing down, dilcolouted the mouth of ti: 
river Nile. 

Going from thence into Syria, he invited Artabany: 
king of Parthia, to a conference, deſiring his dung! 
in marriage, and promiſing him the mot honoutal 00 
protection. In conſequence of this, that king met 
on a ſpacious plain, unarmed, and only attended wt 
a vaſt concourſe of his nobles. bis was what Cara 
calla deftired. Regardleſs of his promiſe, or the 1a: 
of nations, he inſtantly ſurrounded bim, with ar mel 
troops, let in wild beaſts among his attendants, 2! 
made a moſt terrible flaunhter among them; Arta. 
nus himſelf eſcaping with the utmolt difficulty. + 
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this vile treachery, he obtained from the ſenate the 
ſurname of Parthicus. 

Upon his return towards Rome, it would feem as 
if his vices were inexhauſtible; for, having been 
puilty of parricide, he now refolved to marry the mo- 
ther of Getz, whom he had ſlain. It happened that 
one day ſeeing her drop her veil, which difcloted her 
raked boſom, which was extremely beautiful, he told 
her, that he would poſſeſs thoſe charms he beneld, if 
it were lawful. To this unnatural requeſt, ſhe heſi- 
tated not to anſwer, That he might enjoy all things, 
who poſſeſſed all. Whercupan, ſetting alide all duty 
and reſpect for his deceaſed father, be ceicbrartsd his 
nuptials with her in pub lic, totaliy diſregarding the 
cenfures and the ſarcaſins of mankind. 

However, though he diſregarded ſhame, he was not 
inſenſivle to ſear. He was very uneaſy in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of being univerſally hated ; and was contings 
ally confuliing aſtrologers concerning whot death he 
ſhould die. Among others, he ſent one of his con— 
Edants, named Matcrnianus, with orders to conſult 
all the aſtrologers in the city concerning his end, 
Maternianus conſidered this as a proper time to get 
rid of Macrinus, the emperor's principal commander 
in Meſopotamia, a man who was daily ſupjdanting 
kim in his maſter's favour. He, therefore, informed 
him by letter, as if from the aſtrolcgets, that Macri- 
nus had a deſign againſt his life; and they conſe— 
quently adviſed him to put the confpirator to death, 
This letter was ſent ſealed, and made up, amongſt 
many others, to be conveycd with the greater ſecrecy, 
and delivered to the emperor, as he was preparing for 
2 Chariot race. However, as it never was his cu{- 
tom to interrupt his pleaſures for his buſineſs, he 
pave the pacquet to Macrinus to read over, and to 1n- 
form him of the contents, when more at I.iſvre, tr 
peruſing theſe letters, when Macrinus cane to thor, 
which regarded himſelf, he was unable to contyje; hi; 
ſurprize and terror. His firſt care was, to reltrve the 
letter in que tion to himſelf, and to aconaint the che- 

Vor. II. N 
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tor only with the ſubſtance of the reſt. He then ſet 
about the moſt probable means of compaſling his 
death, by which alone he could expect any ſafety. At 
length he determined to apply to one Martial, a man 
ot great {trength, and a centurion of the guards, 
who hated the emperor from various motives, parti- 
culariy for the death of a brother, whom Caracalla 
had ordered to be ſlain. Him, therefore, Macrinus 
exnorted to revenge his brother's death, by killing the 
tyrant, which he might eaſily effect, as being always 
{ſo rear his perſon. Martial readily undertook the 
dangerous taſk, being willing to meet death himſelf, ſo 
he might obtain his defire of ſeeing the tyrant expire 
before him, Accordingly, as the emperor was riding 
out one day, rear a little city called Carrz, he hap- 
pened to withdraw himſelf privately, upon a natural! 
occaſion, with only one page to bold his horſe, This 
was the opportunity Martial had ſo long and ardently 
deſired ; wherefore, running to him haltily, as if he 
had been callzd, he ſtabbed the emperor in the back, 
ſo that he died immediately. Having performed this 
hardy attempt, Martial, unconcernedly, returned to 
his troop ; but retiring by inſenſible degrees, he en- 
deavoured to ſecure himſeif by flight. But his com- 
panions ſoon miſſing him, and the page giving infor- 
mation of what had been done, he was purſued by 
the German horſe and cut in pieces. 

Doring the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
contiaued fix years, the empire was every day declin- 
ing ; the ſoldiers were entirely maſters of every elec- 
tion ; and as there were various armies in different 
parts, ſo there were as many intereſts all oppoſite to 
each other. Caracalla, by ſatisfying their moſt unrea- 
ſonable appetites, deſtroyed all diſcipline among them, 
and all ſubordination in the ſtate. However, the con- 
ſtitution of Rome at preſent pretty much reſembled 
that of ancient Rome; kings or governors were cho- 
ſen at both times by the people ; but in ancient Rome, 
thoſe people were but occaſionally ſoldiers ; in the 


Jaiter en pire, they were ſoldiers by profeſſion, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


Oeririus Macrinus, the Twenty-third Em>enor 
of Rowe. 


Tur ſoldiers, now without an em- U. C. 970, 
peror, after a ſuſpenſe of two days, fixed A. D. 217. 
upon Macrinus, who took all poſſible me- 
thods to conceal his being privy to Caracalla's murder, 
The ſenate confirmed their choice ſhortly after ; and 
likewiſe that of his ſon Diadumenus, whom he took 
as a partner in the empire. Macrinus was fifty three 
years old when he entered upon the government of 
the empire, He was of obſcure parentage ; ſome ſay, 
by birth a Moor, who by the mere rotation of office, 
being firſt made præfect of the Prætorian bands, was 
now, by treaſon and accident, called to fill the throne, 
We are told but little of this emperor, except his en- 
gaging in a bloody, though undecided battle, with 
Artabanus, king of Parthia, who came to take ven- 
2eance for the injury he had ſuſtained in the late 
reign ; however, this monarch finding his real enemy 
dead, was Content to make peace, and returned into 
Parthia. Something is alſo ſaid of the ſeverity of 
this emperor's diſcipline ; for to ſuch a pitch of licen- 
tiouſneſs was the Roman army now arrived, that the 
moſt ſevere puniſhments were unable to reſtrain the 
ſoldiers; and yet the molt gentle inflictions were 
looked upon as ſeverity. It was this rigorous diſci- 
pline, together with the artifices of Mæſa, grandmo- 
ther to Heliogabalus, the natural fon of Caracalla, 
thar cauſed the emperor's ruin. Heliogabalus was 
prieft of a temple dedicated to the Sun, in Emeſa, a 
city of Phœnicia, and though but fourteen years old, 
was greatly loved by the army, for the beauty of his 
verſon, and the memory of his father, whom they {till 
N 2 conſidered 
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conſidered as their great bene factor. This was ſoon 
perceived by the grandmother, who being very rich 
in gold and jewels, gave liberal preſents among them, 
while they erb repaired to her temple, both 
from the garriſon in the city, and the camp of Ma- 
crinus. This intercourſe grew every day more fre- 
quent, and the ſoldiers being diſguſted with the ſeve- 
rities of their pretent emperor, Macrinus, began to 
think of placing Heliogabalus in his ſtead. Accord— 
ingly, ſending for him to their camp, he was imme- 
diately proclaimed ; and ſuch were the hopes of his 
virtues, that all men began to affe his intereſts 
Macrinus, who at this time was purſuing his plea- 
ſures at Antioch, gave but little attention to the ſirſt 
report, only ſending his lieutenant, Julian, with ſome 
legions, to quell the inturreftion. However, theſe, 
like the reſt, ſoon declared for Heliogabalus, and 
ſlew their general. It was then that Macrinus found 
he had treated the rebellion too ſlightly ; he therefore 
reſolved with his ſon, to march directly againſt the ſe- 
ditious legions, and force them to their duty. Both 
parties met on the confines of Syria; the battle was 
for ſome time furious and obſtinate; but at Jaſt, Ma- 
crinus was overthrown, and obliged to ſeek lafery by 
flight, His principal aim was to get to Rome, where 
he knew his preſence was deſired ; wherefore, he tra- 
velled through the provinces of Aſia Minor, with the 
utmoſt expedition and privacy, but unfortunately fell 
ſick at the city of Chalcedon. There thoſe who were 
ſent in purſuit, overtook, and put him to death, to- 
gether with his ſon Diadumenys, after a ſhort reign 
.of one year and two months, 


KA. . 


HrriosABALus, the Twerty fourth Eur E ROR of 
Rome. 


Tue ſenate and citizens of Rome U. C. 971. 
being obliged 16 ſubmit to the appoint= A, i), 218. 
ment of the army as uſual, He liogabatus 
aſcended the throne at the apes of fourtcen, One at 
ſo early an age, inveſted with unlmited power, and 
ſurrounded with flattererz, could be expected to act 
only as they thought proper to direct. [his young 
emperor was entirely led by them; and being ſ-nſible 
that it was in his power to indulge all his ap; etires, 
he ſtudied only their gratification. As he is deſcribed 
by hiſtorians, he appears a n.onſter of ſenſualty But 
little better could be expected from an emperor at 
fourteen, let looſe from every reſtraint, His ſhort 
life, therefore, is but a tiſſue of eff-miracy, luſt, and 
extravagance, He married in the {mall ſpace of four 
years, ſix wives, and divorced them all, This was 
not the worſt, he took upon himſelf the quality of a 
woman, and married one of his officers; after that 
he took for a huſband, one Hierocles, a flave, whom 
he ſuffered to beat him ſeverely when he was guilty of 
any exceſs ; all of which he ſuffered with great pati- 
ence, ſaying that a wife was obliged to ſubmit to her 
huſband. He built a temple to the ſun, and willing 
that his God ſhould have a wife as well as himſelf, he 
married him to Pallas, and ſhortly after, to the moon. 
His palace was a place of rendezvous for all the pro- 
ſtitutes of Rome, whom he frequently met naked, 
calling them his fellow ſoldiers, and companions in 
the field, He was ſo fond of the ſex, that he caricd 
his 
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his mother with him to the ſenate houſe, and de- 
manded that ſhe ſhould always be preſent when mat- 
ters of importance were debated. He even went ſo 
far as to build a fenate-houſe for women, with ſuit- 
able orders, habits and diſtinctions, of which his mo— 
ther was made preſident. They met ſeveral times; 
all their debates turning upon the faſhions of the day, 
and the different formalities to be uſed in giving and 
receiving viſits. To theſe follies, he added great 
c:uchy and boundleſs prodigality; ſo that he was 
heard to ſay, that ſuch diſhes as were cheaply obtain- 
ed, were ſcarcely worth eating. His ſuppers, there- 
fore, generally coſt fix thouſand crowns, and often 
ſixty thouſand. He always dreſſed in cloth of gold 
and purple, enriched with precious ſtones, and yet 
never wore the ſame habit twice. His palace, his 
chambers, and his beds were all furniſhed of the 
richeſt ſtuffs, covered with gold and jewels. When- 
ever he took horſe, all the way between his apart- 
ment and the place of mounting was covered wit! 
gold and ſilver duſt Rrewn at his approach. In ſhort, 
all his government, action, dreſs and furniture, teſ- 
tied the cxtravagant folly of a vicious boy. Thus 
he was ſcen at one time driving elephants yoked to 
his chariot; at another, maſtiff dogs; at one tinie 
„e was drawn by lions; at another, by four naked 
women, He was ſo extravagantly whimſical, that be 
cavied a collection to be made of ten thouſand pounds 
weight of ſpiders, to be a teſtimony ef the magri- 
tude of the city. He would invite gueſts to ſupper 
in the ſame fpir.t of ablurcity ; thus he gave a fealt 
to eight old men, eight bald men, eight bl.ad of one 
eye, eight lame with the gout, eight deaf men, eight 
blacks, and eight fo fat that they could ſcarce fit at 
ti? ſame table. "Theie were the tricks of a child. 
and might paſs for harmleis follies, had he not united 
malevolence with every entertainmert. He was nen 
ſcen io {mother bis puctts in rooms filled with roles; 
and terrily them by letting looſe wild beaſts among 
them, previceuly deprived of their teeth and claws. 
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It is even ſaid he ſtrove to foretell what was to hap- 
pen, by inſpecting the entrails of young men fſacii- 
need; and that he choſe the moſt beautiful yunths 

throughout Italy, to be ſlain for that horrid purpoſe. 
Theſe exceſſes were ſoon perceived by bis grand— 
mother Mæſa, whoſe intrigues had firſt rated him to 
the throne, fo that ſhe thought to leſſen his power Ly 
dividing it. For this purpoſe, under a pretence of 
freeing him from the cares of public buſine ſs, ſhe per-: 
ſuaded him to adopt his couſin-german, Alexander, 
as his ſucceſſor; and likewiſe to make him his partner 
in the conſulſhip. Heliogabalus, having thus raitfvd 
his couſin, had ſcarce given him his power, when he 
wiſhed again to take it away; but the virtues of this 
young prince had ſo greatly endeared the people and 
the army to him, that the attempt had like to have 
been fatal to the tyrant himſelf, The prætorian ſol- 
diers mutinying, attempted to kill him, as he was 
walking in his gardens, but he eſcaped, by hiding 
himſelf from their fury. However, upon rcturaieg 
to their camp. they continued the ſedition, requiring 
that the emperor ſhovld remove ſuch perſons from 
about him, as oppreſſed the ſubject, and contribute d 
to contaminate him. They required alſo the being 
permitted to guard the young prince themſelves; and 
that none of the emperor's favourites or familiars= 
ſhould ever be permitted to converſe with him, He» 
liogabalus was reluctantly obliged to comply; and, 
conſcious of the danger he was in, made preparations 
for death, when it ſhould arrive, in a manner truly 
whimſical and peculiar. He built a lofty tower, with 
ſteps of gold and pearl, from whence to throw Finn 
ſelf headlong in caſe of neceſhty, He alſo prepared 
cords of purple ſilk and gold to ſtrangle himſelf with; 
he provided golden {words and daggers to ſtab him. 
ſelf with; and poiſon to be kept in boxes of emerald, 
in 0:der to obtain what death he choſe beſt, Thus, 
fearing all things, but particularly ſuſpicious of the 
deſigns of the ſenate, he baniſhed them all out of che 
city; he next attempted to poiſon Alexander, and 
read 
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ſpread a report of his death; but perceiving the ſo}. 
diers begig to muriny, be immediately took him in 
his cha'1ot to the camp, where he only experienced a 
freſh mortinication, by finding all thæ acclamarions of 
the army dir cd only to his ſuccefior, This not a 
little raiſed his indignation, and excited his defire of 
revenge. He returned towards the ciiy, threatening 
the mol ſevere puriſhments again! thoſe who had 
chplesled bim, and mednating freſh ctuelties. 
Iewever, the ſoldiers wete unwilling 10 give him 
time to pot his deſigns in execution; they followed 
kim directly to his palace, purſuing him from apart- 
ment to apartment, tiJl at laſt he was found concealed 
in a privy; a fitvation very different from that in 
which he expected to die. Having dragged him 
from thence through the ſtreets, with the moſt bitter 
invectives, and having diſpatched him, they attempt- 
ed once more to ſqureze his pampered body into z 
privy ; but not eaſily effecting this they threw it into 
the I'yher, with heavy weights, that none might 
afterwards find or give it burial, This was the miſe» 
rable and ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in the 
eiphtrenth year of his age, after a deteſtable reipn of 
four years His mother alſo was fliin at the ſame 
time by the ſoldiers; as alſo many of the opprobricus 
aſſociates of his criminal pleaſures z having ſtakes 
drove up their hodies, that their Geaths might be 
conformable to their lives. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


ALEXANDER, the Twenty-fifth Emytzror of Rows. 


A LEXANDER being, without oppo- U. C. 975. 
ſition, declared emperor, the ſenate, in A. C. 222. 
their uſual method of adulation, were 
for conferring new titles upon him; but he modeſtly 
. declined them all, alleging, that titles were only then 
honourable when given to virtue, not to ſtation. 
This outſet was an happy omen of his future virtues 
and few priaces in hiſtory have been more commend- 
ed by his cotemporaries, or indeed more deſerved 
commendation, To the molt rigid juſtice he added 
the greateſt humanity. He loved the good, and was 
a ſevere reprover of the lewd and infamous. His ac- 
compliſhments were equal to his virtues. He was an 
excellent mathematician, geometrician, and muſician 
he was equally {ciIful in painting and ſculpture; and 
in poetry, few. of his time could equal him. In 
ſhort, ſuch were his talents, and ſuch the ſolidity of 
his judgment, that though but ſixteen years of age, 
he was conlidered as a wiſe old man. 
Ihe firſt part of his retgn was ſpent in a reforma- 
tion of ine abuſes of his predeceſſor. He reſtored 
the {-nators to their rank; nothing being undertaken 
without the moſt fage advilers, and molt mature deli— 
beration. Among the number cf his advifers, was 
his mother Mawmaa, a woman eminent for her vir— 
tues and accompliſhments, and who made uſe of her 
pow 48 well to ſecure her ſon the affecdtious of his 
ſubjects, as to procure them the molt juit admini— 
tration. Ymong his mumiſters of Nate, the princi- 
pai were, Ulp 3, the celebrated lawyer; and Sabi- 
nus, the ſenator, who was called the Cato of his 
time, Merit only was the paſſport to his protection ;; 
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he would never permit offices or places to be pur— 
chaſed for money; it being a frequent maxim with 
Lim, that he who bought an office, muſt conſequent- 
ly be a ſeller of juſtice. * I cannot,” he would ſay, 
bear to ſee merchants in authority. If 1 firſt al- 
«© low them to be ſuch, I cannot after condemn their 
conduct: for how could J puniſh the perſon who 
* bought, when J permitted him to be a buyer?“ 
Te was, therefore, a rigid puniſher of ſuch magiſtrates 
as took bribes, ſaying, That it was not enough to de- 


prive ſuch of their places; for their truſts being great, 


their lives, in moſt caſes, ought to pay for a breach, 
of them. On the contrary, he thought he could ne- 
ver ſufficiently 1eward ſuch as had been remarkable 
tor their juſtice and integrity, keeping a regiſter of 
their names, and ſometimes aſking ſuch of them as 
appeared modeſt and unwilling to approach him, why 
they were ſo backward in demanding their reward ; 
and why they ſuffered him to be in their debt? In 
ſhort, he was obſerved every day to have done ſome 
good; in Which he had the advantage of Titus, by 
having a Jonger reign. His clemency extended even 
o the Chriſtians, who had been puniſhed in the for- 
ner rezgns with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a con- 
:elt between them and a company of cooks and vint- 
ners, about a piece of public ground, which the one 
claimed as a place for public worſhip, and the other 
for exerciſing their reſpective trades, he decided the 
point by his reſcript, in theſe words: „It is better 
that God be worſhipped there in any manner, than 
that the place ſhould be put to uſes of drunkenneſs 
or debauchery.“ 

His abilities in war were not inferior to his aſſiduity 
in peace. The empire, which from the remiſſneſs and 
debauchery of the preceding reigns, now began to be 
attacked on every ſide, wanted a perſon of vigour and 
conduct to defend it. Alexander faced the enemy 
wherever the invaſion was moſt formidable, and, fur 
a ſhort time, deferred its ruin. His firſt expedition, 
zn the tenth year of his reign, was againſt the Parthi- 
aas and. Perſians, whom he oppoſed with a powerful 
army, His regularity and diſciplins were things of 
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moſt unknown among the debauched ſoldiery; his 
camp reſembled a weil regulated city, his folders were 
well cloathed and armed, and his cavalry properly 
mounted; ſo that his army now gave an idea of Rome 
in its ſplendor. His manner of living was like that 
of the meaneſt centinel ; whenever he dined, or ſup- 
ped, he fat with his tent open, that all men might be 
witneſſes of the frugality of his table. Succeſs againſt 
the enemy was the reward of ſo much military virtue. 
The Perſians were routed in a deciſive engagement, 
with great ſlaughter ; the cities of Cteſiphon and Ba- 
bylon were once more taken, and the Roman empire 
reltored to its former limits. Upon his retura to 
Antioch, his mother, Mammza, ſent for the famous 
Origen, to be inſtructed by him in the principles of 
Chriſtianity; and after diſcourſing with him for ſome 
time upon the ſubject, diſmiſſed him with a proper 
ſifeguard, to his native city of Alexandria, About 
the fame time that Alexander was victorious in the 
Eaſt, Furius Celſus, his general, obtained a ſignal 
victory over the Mauritanians, in Africa: Varius 
Macrinus was ſucceſsful in Germany, and Junius 
Palmatus returaed with conqueſt from Armenia. 
However, the number of theſe vitai ies only haſtened 
the decline of the empire, which was waſted by tha 
exertion of its own ſtrength, and was now becoming 
little more than a ſpleadid ruin. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Uppzc 
Germans, and other northern nations, began to pour 
down immenſe ſwarms of people upon the more 
ſouthern parts of the empire, They paſſed the Rhin: 
and the Danube with ſuch fury, that all Italy was 
thrown into the molt extreme coniternation. The 
emperor, ever ready to expoie his perſon, for the 
ſafety of his people, made what levies he could, aa! 
went in perſon to {tem the torrent, which he lpeedily 
efteted, It was in the courſe of his ſucceſſes anuintt 
the enemy that he was cut off by a mutiny am "ng ITE 
own ſoldiers The legions encampe about Myzun- 
dia, having been adominably corrupted, during the 
teian Ot H-liogab.lus, aad trained 4's in ail kinds ot 
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rapine and diſobedience, required the moſt (tri com + 
mand. Alexander could neither endure their tumul- 
tuary obedience, nor they his regular diſcipline. His 
own faults, and thoſe of his mother Mammæa, were 
objected againſt him. They openly exclaimed, That 
they were governed by an avaricious woman, and a 
mean-ſpirited boy, and reſolved upon electing an em- 
peror capable of ruling alone. In this general revolt, 
Maximin, an old and experienced commander, held 
frequent conferences with the ſoldiers, and enflamed 
the ſedition, At length, being determined to diſpatch 
their preſent emperor, they ſent an executioner into 
his tent, who immediately (truck off his head; and 
ſhortly after, that of his mother. He died in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a proſperous reign 
of thirteen years and nine days ; his death proving, 
that no virtue or juſtice cad guard us againſt the mis- 
fortunes of this life; and that good men are to expec 
their reward in a place of more equitable diſtribution, 


HA. XXVII. 
Maxiuix, the Twenty ſixth Eur ERROR of Roms. 


U. C. 988. Tur tumults occaſioned by the death 
A. D. 235. of Alexander being appeaſed, Maximin, 


who had been the chief promoter of 


the ſedition, was choſen Emperor. This extraordi- 
nary man, whoſe character deſerves particular atten- 


tion, was born of very obſcare parentage, being the 


fon of a poor herdſman of Thrace. In the beginning, 
he followed his father's humble profeſhon, and only 


exerciſed his perſonal courage againſt the robbers who 
infeſted the part of the country in which he lived. 
Soon aſter, his ambition encreaſing, he left his poor | 


employment, and enuliſted in the Roman army, where 
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he ſoon became remarkable for his great ſtrength, diſ- 
cipline and courage. This gigantic man was no leſs 
than eight feet and an half high; he had a body and 
ſtrength correſponding to his ſize, being no leſs re- 
markable for the magnitude, than the ſymmetry of his 
perſon. His wife's bracelet uſually ſerved him for a 
thumb ring; and his ſtrength was ſo great, that he 
was able to draw a carriage which two oxen could 
not move. He could ſtrike out an horſe's tooth, with 
a blow of his fiſt; and break its thigh with a kick. 
His diet was as extraordinary as the reſt of his en- 
dowments : he generally eat forty pounds weight of 
tcſh every day, and drank fix gallons of wine, with- 
out committing any debauch in either, With a frame 
ſo athletic, he was poſſeſſed of a mind undaunted in 
danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man, 
The firſt time he was made known to the emperor 
Severus, was upon his celebrating games on the birth- 
day of his ſon Geta. Maximin was then a rude 
countryman, and requeſted the emperor to be permit- 
ted to contend for the prizes which were diſtributed 
to the beſt runners, wicſtlers and boxers of the army. 
Severus, unwilling to infringe the military diſcipline, 
would not permit him at firſt to combat, except with 
faves, againſt whom his ſtrength appeared aſtoniſhing, 
He overcame ſixteen in running, one after the other: 
he then kept up with the emperor on horſeback ; and 
having fatigued bim in the courſe, he was oppoſed to 
ſeven of the moſt active ſoldiers, and overcame them 
with the greateſt eaſe. From that time he was parti- 
cularly noticed, and taken into the emperor's body 
guards, in which his aſhduity and prompt obedience 
were particularly remarkable, In the reign of Cara- 
calla, he was made a. centurion, and diftingyiſhed 
himſelf, in this ſtation, by his ſtrict attention to the 
morals and diſcipline of thoſe he commanded. When 
made a tribune, he (till retained the hardy ſimplicity 
of his life; eat as the meancſt centinel; ſpent whole 
days in exerciſing his troops; and would now and 
then himſelf wreſtle with eight or ten of the ſtrong -it 
men in the army, whom he threw, with ſcarce any ef- 
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fort. Being thus become one of the moit r-markahie 
men in the empire, both for courage, diſcig ne aud 

zerſonal activity, he gave ſhortly af er, a very high 

inſtance of his unſhaken fidelity: for when Macring: 
was made emperor, he refuſed to ſerve under a prince 
that had betraycd his fopercign ; and retired to ! brace, 
his native country, where he followed commerce, and 
purchaſed ſome lands, content with privacy rather 
than a guilty dependance. Upon the acceſſion of He- 
liogabalus to the throne, this bold veteran once more 
returned to the army, but was, in the very beginning, 
diſguſted at the baſe effeminacy of the emperor ; wi, 
hearing amazing inſtances of his ſtrength, aſked him, 
if he were equally capable in combats of another na- 
ture? This lewd demand was ſo little ſuitable to the 
temper of Maximin, that he inſtantly left the court. 
Upon the death of Heliogabalus, he again returned to 
Rome, and was received with great kindneſs by Alc x- 
ander, who particularly recommended him to the {c- 
nate, and made him commander of the fourth legion, 
which conſiſted of new raiſed ſoldisrs. Maximin 
gladly accepted of this charge, and performed his duty 
with great exactneſs and ſucceſs, ſetting an example 
of virtue and diſcipline to ail the commanders of the 
army. Nor was his valour leſs apparent againit the 
Germans, whither he was ſent with his Jegion ; fo 
that he was unanimouſly conlilered as the boldeſt, 
braveſt, moſt valiant and molt virtuous foldier in the 
whole empire. He ſoon, however, forſeited ai theſe 
juſtly merited titles when he was raiſed to the throne ; 
and, from being the moſt loved commander in the 
army, he became the moſt cruel tyrant upon earth, 
The change in his diſpoſition may. readily ſerve to 
ſhew how dangerous a thing is power, that could trans- 
form a perſon with ſo many rigid virtues into ſuch 2 
monſter of iniquity. Yet in fact, his former virtues 
were all of the ſevere and rigid kind, which, without 
any education, might very eaſily dzgenerate into tv- 
ranny ; fo that he might have miltaken his ſucceeds 
cruelty for diſcipiine, and his ſeverity for juſtice, 
Howeve: 
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However this be, Maximin is conſidered as one of 
the greateſt monſters of cruelty that ever diſgraced 
power; and, fearful of nothing himſelf, he ſeemed to 
{port with the terrors of all mankind, 

Maximin ſeeing himſelf advanced to ſo high a ſtation 
as the empire, began immediately by endeavouring to 
force obedience from every rank of people, and by 
vindicating his authority by violence, The ſenate and 
people of Rome were the hr{t that incurred his reſent- 
ment. They utterly refuling to confirm the election 
of the army, he was the firſt emperor that reigned 
without their concurrence or approbation. However, 
he ſeemed regardleſs of their oppoſition, proceeding 
to ſecure his election by putting all ſuch to death as 
had been raiſed by his predeceſſor. The Chriſtians 
alſo having found favour in the former reign, felt the 
weight of his reſentment, and were perfecuted in ſe- 
veral parts of the empire, particularly in thoſe where 
he himſelf reſided. His cruelty likewiſe extended to 
the rich, whoſe lives and eſtates became a frequent ſa- 
crifice to avarice and ſuſpicion. But what appears 
{till a more extraordinary inſtance of his crueity, be- 
ing aſhamed of the meanneſs of his extraction, he 
commanded all ſuch as were belt acquainted with him. 
and his parentage to be ſlain, although there were 
ſome among the number, that had relieved him in his 
low condition. 

However, his cruelties did not-retard his military 
operations, which were carried on with a ſpirit becom- 
ing a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans in 
ſeveral battles, waſted all their country with fire and 
{word for four hundred miles together, and ſet a reſo- 
lution of ſubduing all the northern nations as far as 
the ocean. In theſe expeditions, in order to attach 
the ſoldiers more firmly to him, he encreaſed their 
pay-z and in every duty of the camp, he himſeif took 
as much pains as the meanecſt centine] in his army, 
ſnewing incredible courage and aſſiduity. In every en- 
gagement Wherever the conffict was hotteſt, Maximin 
was always ſcen fighting there in perſon, and deſtroy- 
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ing all before him: for, being bred a barbarian, he 
conſidered it as his duty to combat as a common ſol- 
dier, while he commanded as a general 

In the mean time, his cruelties had ſo alienated the 
minds of his ſubjects, that ſeveral conſpiracies were ſe- 
cretly aimed againit him. Magnus, a conſular pe: ſon, 
and ſome others, had plotted to break down a wooden 
bridge, as ſoon as the emperor had paſſed it, and thus 
to abandon him to the en-:'ny, But this being diſco- 
vered, gave Maximin an opportunity of indulging his 
natural ſeverity, upon this pretex? alone, cauſing above 
four thouſand to be ſlain. Shortly aſter ſome of Alex- 
ander's old ſoldiers withdrawing themſelves from the 
camp, proclaimed one Quarcianus as emperor, who 
had been lately diſguſted at Maximin, for being dil- 
miſſed from employment. The ſoldiers, in fact, con- 
ſtrained him to accept of the dangerous ſuperiority to 
which he was expoſed, and ſhortiy after, in the fpirit 
of the times, the perion who had been the promoter of 
his advancement, murdered him in his bed, and certicd 
his head to Maximin, who received him kindty a frſt, 
but ſoon put him to a cruel death, for his complicat- 
ed guilt, of treaſon and treachery. 

Theſe partial inſurrections were ſoon after ſollowed 
by a ſpirit of general diſcontent throughout the em- 
pire. The provinces of Africa were ih» Grit that ſhew- 
ed their deteſtation of the tyrant, whoſe exertions and 
cruelties among them were become infuppo:table, 
They ürſt flew his procurator, id afterwards confi— 
dering how dangerous a crime they had committed, 
they reſolved to throw off all exp<t4t1uns of pi; ton, 
and c:eate a new emperor. Gotrciant was then o- 
conſul of Africa, a perſon of great e for hs virus, 
and greatly reverenced for a biin-ic\s life of near 
eighty, Him, therefore, they dq. med 19 elect and 
accordingly the ſoldiers and nuts atlomb ing tones 
ther, tumultuouſly entered his Hege, refnived to put 
their deſign in execution Gorda vio t fi ſup— 
poled they were come to Kill him, beiug made ſenſlble 
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of their intentions, utterly refuſed their offer, alleg- 
ing his extreme age, and Maximin's power. But all 
his oppoſition was vain; they conſtrained him to ac- 
cept of the proffered dignity ; and he, with his fon 
Gordian, who was forty ſix years of age, were de- 
clared emperors. Being thus raiſed, contrary to his 
inclinations, the old man immediately wrote to the 
ſenate, declaring that he had unwillingly accepted of 
the empire, and would only keep his authority till he 
had freed it from the tyranny of its preſent oppreſſor. 
The ſenate very joyfully confirmed his election, ad- 
judging Maximin as an enemy and a traitor to the 
ſtate, The citizens alſo ſhewed an equal zeal in the 
cauſe; they flew upon ſuch as were the reputed friends 
of Maximin, and tore them in pieces; even ſome who 
were innocent, falling a ſacrifice to the multitude's 
blind rage. So great an alteration being made in the 
city againſt the intereſts of Maximin, the ſenate were 
refolved to drive the oppoſition to the extreme, and 
accordingly made all neceſſary preparations for their 
ſecurity, ordering Maximin's governors to be diſplao- 
ed, and commanding all the provinces to acknowl: dye 
Gordian for emperor. This order was differentiy re 
ceived in different parts, as people were affected to 
ane or the other party; in ſome provinces the gover- 
nors were ſlain; in others, the meſſengers of the ſe— 
nate; ſo that all parts of the empire felt the conſe- 
quences ef the civil war, 

In the wean time, when Maximin was informed of 
theſe charges againſt him, his rage appeared ungo- 
vernable. He roared like a ſavage beaſt, and violently 
ſtruck his head againſt the wall, ſhewing every in- 
ſtance of urgovernable diſtraction. At length, his 
fury being ſomewhat ſubſided, he called his whole 
army together, and, in a ſet ſpeech, exhorted them 
to revenge his canſe, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances, that they ſhould poſſeſs the eſtates of all ſuch 
as had offended, Ihe Elder unanimouſly promiſed 
to be faithful; they received his harangue with their 
uſual acclamations; and, thus encouraged, he led 
them towards Rome, breathing nothing but — 

and. 
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and revenge. However, he found many obſtacles t9 
his impetuolity; and, though he deſired nothing ſo 
much as diſpatch, his marches were incommodions 
and flow. The tumuituous and diſobedient armies of 
the empire, were, at preſent, very difterent from the 
legions that were led on by a Sylla or a Cæſar; they 
were loaded with baggage, and followed by laves and 
women, rather reſembling an eaſtern caravan, than a 
military battalion, To thele inconveniences allo was 
added the hatred of the cities through which he paſſed, 
the inhabitants all abandoning their hopes upon his ap- 
proach, and ſecuring their proviſions in proper hiding 

places. However, in this complication of inconve- 
niencies and misfortunes, bis affairs began to wear a 
favourable appearance in Africa; for Capelianus, the 
governor of Numidia, raiſed a body of troops in his 
favour, and marched againſt Gordian, towards 
Carthage, where he fought the younger Gordian, flew 
him, and deſtroyed his army, His father hear. 
ing of the death of his 5 together with the loſs of 
the battle, ſtrangled himſelf in his own girdle, Ca- 
pelianus purſuing his victory, entered Carthage, where 
he gave a looſe to pillage and ſlaughter, un: der a pre- 
tence of revenging the cauſe of Maximin: The news 
of theſe ſucceſſes was ſoon brought to the emperor, 
who now increaſed his diligence, and flattered him- 
ſelf with a ſpeedy opportunity of revenge. He led 
on his large army by haſty journeys into Italy, threa- 
tening deſtruction to all his o»poſers, and argently 

wiſhing for freſh opportunities of ſlaughter. | 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation of the ſe- 
nate upon the news of this defeat. They now ſaw 
themſcives not only deprived of the aſſiſtance of Gor- 
dian and his ſon, on whom they greatly relied, bot 
alſo oppoled by two formidable tyr-nts, each com- 
mandinp a victarions »rmy, di rectiy mar ching towards 
Rome, and medhatiag nothing but vengeance, In 
this afflisting ex gence, they, with great {olemnily, 
met at the temple of Jupiter, and after the moft ma- 
ture dellberations, choſe Pupienus and Balbinus em- 
perors conjoimly. + helz were men who had acquir- 
ef 
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24 the eſteem of the public both in war and peace, 
having commanded armies and governed provinces 
with great reputation; and being now appointed to 
oppole Maximin, they made what levies they could, 
both in Rome and the country, With theſe, Pupie: 
nus marched to ſtop the progreſs of the invaders, 
leaving the city to a freſh and unlooked for calamity. 
This was occaſioned by two of Maximin's ſoldiers, 
who, entering the ſenate- houſe, were ſlain by two ſe- 
pators. This quickly gave offence to the body of the 
Frætorian ſoldiers, who inſtantly reſolved to take re- 
venge, but were oppoſed by the citizens; ſo that no- 
thing was ſeen throughout Rome, but tumult, ſlaugh— 
ter and cruelty. In this univerſal confuſion the cala- 
mity was increaſed, by the ſoldiers ſeiting the city 
on tire, while the wretched inhabitants were combat- 

ing each other in the midſt of the flames. 
Nevertheleſs, Maximin himſelf, in whoſe favour 
theſe ſeditions were promotgd, did not ſeem to be 
more forturate, Upon beidg informed of the new 
eleion of emperors, his Fury was again renewed, 
and he paſſed the Alps, entering Italy, expectiag to 
refreſh his fatigued and famiſhed army in that fertile 
part of the country. But in this he was entirely diſ- 
appointed; the ſenate had taken ſuch care to remove 
all kinds of ſuſtenance to fortified places, that he ſtill 
found hiniſelf reduced to his former neceflities, while 
bis army began to murmur for want. Joo this ano— 
ther diſappointment was added ſhortly after; for ap- 
proaching the city of Aquileia, which he expected to 
enter without any difficulty, he was aſtoniſhed to find 
it prepared for the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and re- 
ſolved to hold out a regular fiege, The city was welt 
fortified and populous, and the inhabitants greatly 
averſe to Maximin's government ; but what added 
till more to its ſtrengtb, it was commanded by two 
excellent generals, Criſpinus and Menophilis, who 
had ſc well furniſhed it with men and ammunition, 
that Maxis in found no {mall refiitance, even in in— 
veſting the place, Lis fiſt attempt was to take the 
city by ſtorm ; but the beſieged thiew down fuch 
quantities 
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vantities of ſcalding pitch and ſulphur upon his (+. 
Fez thar they were unable to continue the afſay!r, 
He then determined upon a blockade; bur the inha— 
bitants were ſo reſolute, that even the old men ang 


children were ſeen combating upon the walls, While 


the women cut off their hair to furniſh the ſoldiers 


with bow ſtrings. * Maximin's rage, at this unexpect- 
ed, oppoſition, was now ungovernablez having ro |} 
enemy to wreck his reſentment upon, he turned it | 


againſt his own commanders, He put many of his 


generals to death, as if the city had held out through 
their neglect or incapacity, while famine made great 
depredations upon the reſt of his army. Notking | 
now appeared on either fide to terminate the conteſt, 


except the total deſtruction of either. But a_mutiny 


in Maximin's own army, a while reſcued the declin- | 
ing empire from deſtruction, and ſaved the lives of 
thouſands. The ſoldiers being long harraſſed by fas | 
mine and fatigue, and hearing of revolts on every | 


fide, reſolved to terminate their calamitics by the ty. 


rant's death. His great ſtrength, and his being al. 


ways armed, were, at fiiſt, the principal motives to 
deter any from aſſaſſinating him; but at length hav- 
ing made his guards accomplices in their deſign, they 
ſet upon him, while he ſlept at noon in his tent, and 

ew both him and his ſon, whom he had made his 
partner in the empire, without any oppoſition, I hus 
died this moſt remarkable man, after an uſurpation cf 
about three years, and in the ſixty-ſifth year of his 
age, His aſhduny, when in humble ſtation, and his 
eruelty, when in power, ſerve very well to evince, 
that there are ſome men, wlioſe virtues are fitted for 
obſcurny, and others who only ſhew themſelves great 
when placed in an exalted tation, 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 


Purikvus and BALBZINx Us, making together the 
Twenty ſeventh Emerge or of Rome, 


Tur tyrant being dead, and his body U. C. 991. 
thrown to the dogs and birds of prey, A. D. 238. 
Pupienus and Balbinus continued for 

ſome time emperors without oppoſition. But the 
Pretorian ſoldiers, who had long been notorious for 
mutiny and treaſon, ſoon reſolved on further change. 
Nor did the diſſenſions between the new made empe- 
rors themſelves, a little contribute to their downfall ; 
for though both were remarkable for wiſdom and age, 
yet they could not reſtrain the mutual jealouſy of 
each other's power. Pupienus claimed the ſuperiori- 
ty from his great experience; while Balbinus was 
equally aſpiring, upon account of his family and for- 
tune. 


In this ill judged conteſt, the Prztorian ſoldiers, 


who were enemies to both, ſet upon them in their 
palace, at a time their guards were amufed with ſee. 
ing the Capitoline games. Pupienus percerving their 
tumultuous approach, ſent with the utmoſt ſpeed, for 
aſhſlance from his collegue ; but he, out of a cuipable 
ſuſpicion that ſome what was deſigned only againſt 
himſelf, refuſed to ſend ſuch of the German guards 
as were next his perſon Thus the ſeditious ſoldiers 
found an eaſy acceſs to both the emperors apartments, 
and dragging them from the palace towards the camp, 


flew them both, leaving their dead bodies in the 


4treets, as a dreadful inſtance of their ſedition. 
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CHA P. XXIX. 


GoxrDian, the Twenty-cighth Eur EROR of Rome 


U. C. 991. Ix the midſt of this ſedition, as the 
A. D. 238. mutineers were proceeding along, they, 

by accident, met Gordian, the grand. | 
ſon of him who was ſlain in Africa, and declared 


him emperor on the ſpot. The ſenate and the people 


had been long reduced to the neceſſity of ſuffering | 
their emperors to be nominated by the army; ſo that 
all they could do, in the preſent inſtance, was to con- 
firm their choice. This prince was but ſixteen years | 
old when he began his reign, but his virtues ſeemed } 
to compenſate for his want of experience. His prin- } 
cipal aims were, to unite the oppoling members of | 
the government, and to reconcile the ſoldiers and ci- | 
tizens to each other. His learning is faid to have 


been equal to his virtues ; and we are aſſured that he 
had ſixty-two thouſand books in his library. His re- 


ſpe& for Miſithæus, his governor and inſtructor, was 
ſuch, that he married his daughter, and profited by his | 


counſels, in all the critical circumſtances of his reign. 

The firſt four years of this emperor's reign, were 
attended with the utmoſt proſperity; but in the 
fifth, he was alarmed with accounts from the eaſt, 
that Sapor, king of Perſia, had furiouſly invaded the 
confines of the Roman empire, and having taken 


Antioch, had pillaged Syria, and all the adjacent | 


provinces. Beſides the Perſians, the Goths alſo in- 
vaded the empire on either fide, pouring down like 
an inundation from the north, and attempting to 
fix their reſidence in the kingdom of Thrace. To op- 
poſe both theſe invaſions, Gordian prepared an army, 
and having gained ſome victories over the Goths, 
whom he obliged to retire, he turned his arms againſt 

| the 
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the Perſians whom he defeated upon ſeveral occaſions, 
and forced to return home with diſgrace. In gaining 
theſe advantages, Miſithæus, whom he had made Præ- 
torian prefect, had the principal ſhare; his wiſdom 
directed to ſucceſs, and his courage inſured it. But 
he dying ſoon after, (as it is ſuppoſed, being poiſoned 
by Philip, an Arabian, who was appointed his ſuc— 
ceſſor) the fortunes of Gordian ſeemed to die with 
him. Ihe army began to be no longer ſupplied with 
proviſions as uſual; murmurs were heard to prevail, 
and theſe were artfully fomented by Philip. Things 
thus proceeding, from bad to worſe, Philip was, at 
firſl, made equal to the command of the empire; 
ſhortly after, inveſted with the ſole power, and at 
length, finding himſelf capable of perpetrating his 
long meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, 
ſlain the twenty ſecond year of his age, after a ſuc- 
ceſsful reign of near fix years. 


CHAP. . 


PuiLir, the Twenty-ninth Eur ERROR of Rome. 


Pw having thus murdered his U. C. 996. 


denefactor, he was ſo fortunate, as to be A. D. 243. 


J immediately acknowledged as emperor 
J by the army. The ſenate alſo, though they ſeemed at 


firſt to oppoſe his power, confirmed his election, and 
gave him as uſual, the title of Auguſtus. Philip was 
about forty years old when he came to the throne, be- 
ing the ſon of an obſcure Arabiar, who had been cap- 
tain of a band of robbers. Uf on his exaltation, he 
aſſociated his ſon, a boy of ſix years of age, as his 
partner in the empire; and, in order to ſecure his power 
at home, made peace with the Perſians, and marched 
his army towards Rome, On his way, having con- 
ceived a deſire to viſit his native country of Arabia, = 
bui 
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built there a city called Philippopolis; and from tens 
returning to Rome, he was received as emperor, and 
treated with all the marks of ſubmiſhon, though not of 
joy. Perhaps it was to put the people in good hy- 
mour, that he cauſed the ſecular games to be cele. 
brated, with a magnihcence ſuperior to any of his pre- 
deceſſors, it being juſt a thouſand years after the 
building of the city, Upon occaſion of theſe games, 
we are told, that both Philip and his ſon were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, However this be, a murderer 
and an ungrateful uſurper, does no great honour to 
whatever opinion he may happen to embrace, We 
have little account of the latter part of his reign in the 
wretched and mutilated hiſtories of the times; we 
only learn that the Goths, renewing their invaſions, 
Maurinus, Philip's lieutenant, who was ſent againſt 
them, revolted, and cauſed himſelf to be declared em- 
peror. This revolt, however, was but of ſhort du- 
ration; for the army which had raiſed him, repenting 
of their raſnneſs, depoſed him with equal levity, and 
put him to death. Decius was the perſon whom 
Philip appointed to command in the room of the re- 
volting general. The chief merit of Decius with the 
emperor was, that when Marinus had rebelled, he 
averred, in the ſenate, that the traitor's preſumption 
would be very ſhortly his ruin; which, when it hap- 
pened accordingly, Philip appointed him to ſucceed 
in the command of the rebellious army, Decius, who 
was a man of preat ſubtlety, being thus entruſted 
with ſo much power, upon arriving at the army, found 
that the ſoldiers were reſolved on inveſting him with 
the ſupreme authority. He, therefore, ſeemed to 
ſuffer their importunities, as if thro' conſtraint ; and, 
in the mean time, ſent Philip word, that he had un- 
willingly aſſumed the title of emperor, the better 
to ſecure it for the rightful ppſſeſſor; adding, that 
he only looked for a convenient opportunity of 
giving up his pretenſions and title together. Philip, 
however, knew mankind too well, to rely upon 
ſuch profeſſions : he, therefore, got together what 
forces he could, from the ſeveral provinces, uu 
e 
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Jed them, forward towards the confines of Italy. 
However, the army was ſcarce arrived at Verona, 
when it revolted in favour of Decius, and ſetting 
violently upon Philip, a centinel with one blow cut 
off. his head, or rather cleaved it aſunder, ſeparating 
the under jaw from the upper. 

Such was the deſerved death of Philip, in the 
forty fifth year of his age, after a reign cf about hve 


years; Decius being univerſally acknowledged as his 
ſucceſſor. 


HN Nr. . 


cis, the Thirtieth EmptroOr of Rowe. 


Fur activity and wil.lom of Decius K. D. 248. 
ſeemed in ſome meaſure to llop the 
laftening decline of the Roman Empire. The ſenate 
emed to think fo highly of his merits, that the, 
voted him not infertor to Pran; and iodeed he 
{cemed, in every inſtance, to cuoſulr their diguicy in 
particular, and the welfare of all che infecior ranks of 
people. He, among other concelions, permiici 
them to chooſe a cenſor, as was the cultum in the 
louriſhing times of Rome; an! Valerian, bis geacial, 
4 man of ſuch ſtrict morals, that his life was laid to 
22 a continual cenſorſhip, was choſen to that diggity. 
But no virtues could now prevent the approaching 
dowufall of the ftatz ; the obit: Bate diipures berwern 
the Pagans and the Chiittians within the empire, and 
the unceaſiong irruptions of barbarous nations front 
without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy. 
To ſtop thefe, a perſecution of the Chriſtians, Who 
vere now grown the moſt numerous body of the pev- 
le, was impolitically, not to lay unjuil;y, begun; in 
Vol. IL, 0 which 
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which thouſands were put to death, and all the arts 
of cruelty tried in vain to leſſen their growing num- 
bers 

This perſecution was ſucceeded by dreadful devaſ- 
tations from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and 
Meſia, where they had been moſt ſucceſsful. "Theſe 
irruptions Decius went to oppoſe in perſon, and com- 
ing to an engagement with them, flew thirty thouſand 
of theſe barbarians in one battle, However, being 
reſolved to purſue his victory, he was by the treach- 
ery of Gallus, his own general, led into a defile, 
where the king of the Goths had ſecret information 
to attack him. In this diſadvantageous ſituation, 
Decius firſt ſaw his ſon killed with an arrow, and ſoon 
after his whole army totally put to the rout, Where. 
fore, reſolving not to ſurvive his Joſs, he put ſpurs to 


his horſe, and inſtantly plunging into a quagmire, | 


was ſwallowed up, and his body could never be 


found after. He died in the fiftieth year of his age, | 
after a ſhort reign of two years and ſix months, Ieav- | 
ing the character of an excellent prince, and one ca- 
pable of averting the deſtruction of the empire, i | 


human means could effect it. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


GalLus, the Thirty-firlt EMPEROR of Rome. 


(arts, who had thus betrayed A. D. 251. 
tne Roman army, had addreſs enough 

to get himſelf declared emperor by that part of it 
which ſurvived the defeat; he was forty-five years 
old when he began to reign, and was deſcended from 
en honourable family in Rome. He was the heft who 
bought a diſhonoutable peace from the enemics of the 
ſlate, agreeing to pay a conſiderable annual tribute ta 
the Goths, whom it was his duty to repreſs. Having 
thus purchaſed a ſhort remiſhon from war, by the diſ- 
grace of his country, he returned to Rome, to give a 
Jooſe to his pleaſures, regardleſs of the wretched 
ſituation of the empire. 

- Nothing can be more deplorable than the ſtate of 
the Roman provinces at this time, The Goths, and 
other barbarous nations, not ſatisſied with their late 
bribes to continue in peace, broke down, like a tor- 
rent, upon the eaſtern parts of Europe. On the 
other fide, the Perſians and Scythians committed un— 
heard of ravages in Meſopotamia and Syria, The 
emperor, regardleſs of every national calumity, was 
loft in debauch and ſenſuality at home, and the Pa- 
gans were allowed a power of perlecuting the Chriſ— 
1ans through all parts of the ſtate ; thele calamities 
were ſucceeded by a peſtilence from Heaven, that 
ſeemed to have in general ſpread over every pait of 
the earth, and which continued raging for ſever aj 
years, in an unheard of manner; and all theſe by x 
civil war, which followed ſhortly after between Gallus 
and his general /Emilianus, who baving gained a 


O 2 victory 


m Lad as 
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victory over the Goths was proclaimed emperor 97 
his conquering army. Gallus hearing this, ſooo 
rouſed from the intoxications of pleaſure, and pre- 
pared to oppoſe his dangerous rival. Both armies 
met in Mleſia, and a battle enſued, in which ZEmil:. 
anus was victorious,” and Gallus, with his fon, were 
lain. His death was merited, and his vices were 
ſuch; as to deſetve the deteſtation of poſterity, He 
died in the forty ſeventh year of his age, after an 
unhappy reign of two years and four months, in 
which the empire ſuffered ine xpreſſible calamities, 


CH AP. NAANT 
VAaLERIAN, the Thirty-ſecond EmeeRoR of Rowe 


A. D. 253. E,manus, after his viQory 
over Gallus, expected to be acknow- 
edged as emperor, but he ſoon found himſelf miſera— 
bly diſappointed. The ſenate refuſed to acknowledge 
his claims, and an army that was ſtationed near the 
Alps, choſe Valerian, their own commander, to fuc- 
cced to the throne. In conſequence of this, Ami— 
lian's ſoldiers «began to confider their general as an 
ob/ticie to the univerſal tranquillity, and flew him; 
in order to avoid the miſchiefs of a civil war. 
Valerian being thus univerſally acknowledged as 
emperor, although arrived at the age of ſeventy, ſet 
about reforraing the (tate with a fpirit that ſeemed to 
mark a good mind and unabated vigour. But refor- 
mation was then grown almoſt impratticable. The 
diſputes betweea the Pagans and Chriſtians divided 


the empire, as before, and a dreadful perſecution ot 
the latter enſued. The northern nations over-ran the 
Roman dominions in a more formidable manner than 
ever, and the empire began to be uſurped by a mul- 


titude 
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titzude of petty leaders, each of whom, neglectipg 
the general intereſts of the ſtate, ſet up for himſelf, 
'Fo add to thele calamities, the Perſians under their 
king Sapor, invaded Syria, and coming into Meſop9. 
tamia, took the unfortunate Valerian priſoner, as he 
was making preparations to oppoſe them Nothing 
can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruelties, 
which were practiſed upon this unhappy monarch, 
thus fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, 
we are told, always uſed him as a footſtool for 
mounting his horſe ; he added the bitterneſs of 1idi- 
cule to his infuits, and uſualiy obſerved, That an 
attitude hike that to which Valerian was reduced, 
was the beſt ſtatue that could be erected in honour of 
his victory.— This horrid life of inſult and ſufferance 
continued for ſeven years; and was, at length, ter- 
minated, by the cruel Perſiad's commanding his pri- 


ſoner's eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards cauſ- 
ing him to be flayed alive. 


HA 
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C HAP. XXXIV, 
GaLienvs, the Thirty-third EuPEROR of Romer, 


A. D. 259. VITEIAN being taken priſoner, 
as hath been juſt mentioned, Galienus, 
his ſon, promiſing to revenge the inſult, was choſen 
empercr, being then about forty-one years old, 
However he ſoon diſcovered that he ſought rather 
tne ſplendors, than the toils of empire; for after hay. 
ing overthrown Ingenuus, à commander in Pannenia, 
who had aſſumed the title of emperor, he ſat down, 
as if fatigued with conquelt, and gave himſelf up to 
caſ2 and luxury, —While the empire was afflicted 
throughout with peſtilence and famine; while the 
Germans over-ran Rhetia; while the Alle mens 
waſted Gaul; while the Goths, the Quadi and Sar- 
matians, poured forth from their foreſts, and carricd 
deiolation over half the empire, Galienus remained 
in the utmoſt tranquillity a» Rome, 1nventing new 
pleaſures, bathing among proſtitutes, ſtudying how 
to preſerve figs green all the year round, and divert- 
ing himſelf among mimics, paraſites and buffoons, 
When informed of the loſs of his provinces, or ile 
calamities of the ſtate, he uſually anſwered with a 
jeſt ; ſo that his total inattention gave riſe to a number 
of rebellions, that divided the empire into a multi- 
tude of independent ſovereignties. 
+ It was at this time, that no leſs than thirty preten- 
ders were ſeen contending with each other for the 


dominion of the ſtate, and adding the calamities of 


civil war, to the reſt of the misſortunes of this de- 
voted empire. Theſe are geverally kuown 1n hiſtory 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. Hiſtorians are di- 
vided as to their aumber, names and pretenſions; it 
only appears, in the jll-digeſted account of theſe 

times, 
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times, that they were not at all cotemporary, but 
ſucceeded each other whenever they found an oppor- 
tunity of aſſerting their pretenfions. It will be need- 
leſs to dilate upon accounts and characters, that have 
nothing very remarkable to keep them from oblivion ; 
the names of theſe ſhort-lived-pretenders will ſuffice, 
In the eaſt, Macrianus, and his two ſons, iv, Valens, 
v. Piſo, vi. un Illyricum,. Aureolus, vir. In 
Palmyra, Odenatus, vin. Baliſta, 1x. Mæoglas, 
x. Zenobia, and her two ſons, x111. In Egypt, 
ZEmilian, x1v. In Africa, Celſus, xv. In Pan- 
nonia, Regillianas, Xvi. Ingenuus, xvi. Cenfori- 
nus, xvIII. Trebellianue, xix. In Gaul, Poſthn- 
mus, xx. Victorinus, xxt. Poſthumus Junior, x x11. 
Lolliaaus, xx III. Victoria, xxiv. Victorinus Junior, 
XXV. Tetrius, xxv1. Tetrius Junior, xxv11. Cy- 
riades, XxvIII. Saturnius, xxix. Marius, xxx. 

It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that a ſtate, harraſſed 
by ſuch a number of oppoſing intereſts, and inimical 
armies, was in the moſt dreadful ſituation : and ac- 
cordingly we find, through all parts of the empire, 
nothing but rapine, murder, and deſolation; the go- 
vernment like a mighty ruin, dropping by piece nieal 
on the heads of thoſe it was originally raiſed to pro- 
tet, and threatening every moment univerſal de- 
ſtruction. In this general calamity, Galienus, though 
at firſt ſeemingly inſenſible, was at length, obliged, 
for his own private ſecurity, to take the field, and 
led an army to beſiege the city of Milan, which had 
been taken by one of the thirty uſurping tyrants. It 
was there he was ſlain by his own ſoldiers, Martian, 
one of his generals, having conſpired againſt him. 
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CHA Ff. . 
Cravpivs, the Thirty-fourth EMPIROR of Rows. 


A. D. 268. Tu E death ef Galienus proved 

very advantageous to the empire, and 
gave a general ſatisfaction to all, except his ſoldiers, 
ho hoped to reap the reward of their treachery by 
the piunder of Milan, But being fruſtrated in theſe 
expectations, and in ſome meaſure kept within bounds, 
by the largeſſes of Martian, Flavius Claudius being 
nominated to ſucceed, was joyfully accepted by al! 
orders of the ſtate, and his title confirmed by the ſe- 
nate and the people. 

We are not ſufficiently afſpred of this emperor's 
lineage and covntry.. Some afhrm that he was born 
in Dalmatia, and <:ſcended from an ancient fag.ily 
there; others aſſert that he was a Trojan, and other; 
ſtill, that he was ſon to the emperor Gordian. Put, 
whatever might have been his deſcent, his merits 
were by no means doubtful, He was a man of great 
valour and conduct, having performed the moſt ex- 
cellent ſervices againſt the Goths, who had long con- 
tinued to make their irruptions into the empire. He 
was now above ſiſty- five years old, equally remarka- 
ble for the ſtrength of his body and the vigour of 
his mind; he was chaſte and temperate, a rewarder 
of the good; and a ſevere puniſher of ſuch as tranſ- 
greſſed the laws. Thus endowed, therefore, he in 
ſome meaſure, put a ſtop to the precipitate decline of 
the empire, and, once more, ſcemed to reſtore the 
glory of Rome. 

His firſt ſucceſs, upon being made emperor, was 
apainſt Aureolus, an uſurper of the empire, whom 
he defeated near Milan. His next expedition was to 
oppoſe the Goths, againſt whom he led a very nume- 
rous army. Theſe barbarians bad made their prin- 
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cipal and molt ſucceſsful irruptions into Thrace and 
Macedonia, ſwarmed over all Greece, and had pil- 
laged the famous city of Athens, which had long 
been the ſchool of all the polite arts to the Romans. 
'Fhe Goths, however, had no venecration for thoſe 
embelliſhments that tend to ſoften and humanize the 
mind, but deſtroyed all monuments of taſte and 
learning with the moſt ſavage alacrity. It was upon 
one of theſe occaſions that having heaped together a 
large pile of books, in order to burn them, one of 
their commanders diſſuaded them from the deſign, 
alleging, that the time which the Grecians ſhould 
waſte on books, would only render them more unqua— 
liſied for war. But the empire ſeemed to tremble, 
not only on that fide, but almoſt on eve:y quarter. 
At the ſame time, aboye three hundred thouſand of 
theſe barbariags- (the Heruli, the Trutangi. the 
Virturgi, and many nameleſs and uncivilized nations) 
came down the river Danube, with two thouſand 
ſhips, fraught with men and ammunition, ſpreading 
terror and devaſtation on every fide. -. 

In this ſtate of univerſal diſmay, Claudius alone, 
ſeemed to continue unihaxen. He marched his dif- 
proportioned -army againſt the ſavage invaders, and, 
although but ill prepared for ſuch an engagement, as 
the forces of the empire were then employed in dif- 
ferent” parts of the world, he came off victorious, 
and made an incredible ſlaughter of the enemy, Ihe 
whole of their great army was either cut to pieces or 
taken priſonecs: houſes were filled with their arms, 
and ſcarce a province of the empire that was not fur- 
niſhed with ſlaves, ſrom thoſe that ſurvived the defeat. 

Theſe ſacceiſes were followed by many others in 
different parts of the empire ; ſo that the Goths, for a 
conſiderable time after, made but a feeble oppoſition, 

He ſome time after marched apainſt the revolied 
Germans, and overthrew them with conliderable 
laughter. His laſt expedition was to vppoſe Tetri— 
cus and Zenobia, his two puiflant rivals ia the empire, 
But on his march, as he approached near the city 
Zirmium, in Pannonia, he was ſeized with a pet 
;ent.al fever, of which he died in a fw days, to the 
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great regret of his ſubjeQs, and the irreparable loſs 
of the Roman empire. His reign, which was not 
quite two years continuance, was active and ſucceſs- 
ful; and ſuch is the character given of him by hiſ- 
torians, that he is ſaid to have united in himſelf, the 
moderation of Auguſtus, the valour of Trajan, and 
the piety of Antoninus, 


C HAP. XXXVI. 
AvuRELIax, the Thirty-fifth Eu ERO A of Rome. 


A. D. 270. IAE DIATELx after the death of 
Claudius, the army made unanimous 
choice of Aurelian, who was at that time maſter of 
the horſe, and elteemed the moſt valiant commander 
of his time. However, his promotion was not with- 
out oppoſition, on the part of the ſenate, as Quintil- 
Jus, the brother of the deceaſed emperor, put in his 
claim, and was for a while acknowledged at Rome. 
But his authority was of very ſhert duration ; for 
finding himſelf abandoned by thoſe who had firſt in- 
ſtigated him to declare for the throne, he chole to 
prevent the ſeverity of his rival, by a voluntary death; 
and cauſing his veins to be opened, expired, after 
having reigned for ſeventeen days. 
Aurelian being thus univerſally acknowledged by 
all the ſtates of the empire, aſſumed the command, 
with a greater ſhare of power than his predeceſſors had 
enjoyed for ſome time before. This active monarch 
was born of mean and obſcure parentage in Dacia, and 
was about fifty-five years old at the time of bis com- 
ing to the throne, He had ſpent the early parti of his 
life in the army, and had riſen through all the grada- 
tions of military duty. He was of unſhaken courage 
and amazing ſtrength ; he, in one ſingle engagement, 
killed forty of the enemy with his own hand, and 
above nine hundred at ſeveral different times, In 
ſhort, his valour and expedition were ſuch, that be 
Was 
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was compared to julius Cæſar; and, in fact, only want- 
ed mildneſs and clemency to be every way his equal. 
The whole of this enterpriſing monarch's reign, 
was ſpent in repreſſing the irruptions of the northern 
nations; in humbling every other pretender to the 
empire, and puniſhing the monſtrous irregularities of 
his own ſubjects. He defeated the Marcomanni, a 
fierce and terrible nation of Germany, that had in- 
vaded Italy, in three ſeveral engagements, and at 
length totally deſtroyed their whole army. He was 
not leſs ſucceſsful againit Zenobia, the queen of the 
Eaſt, a woman of the moſt heroic qualifications, who 
had long diſclaimed the Roman power, and eſtabliſh- 
ed an empire of her own. To oppole this extraordi- 
nary woman, Aurelian paſſed his army over into Aſia, 
and ſuppreſſing all the obſtructions that were oppoſed 
againſt him, he at length fat down before Lyana, a 
city of Is ee which ſeemed reſolved to hold 
out againſt him, and actually for ſome time ſtopped 
his progreſs. The unexpected obltinacy of the be- 
fieged, ſerved not a litile to enrage the emperor, who 
was naturally precipitate and furious. He vowed, 
that upon taking the city, he would ſo puniſh the in- 
habitants, as not to leave a dog alive among them. 
After ſome time the city was taken: and when his 
whole army expected the plunder of fo wealthy a 
place, and put him ia mind of his former proteſta- 
tions, he geſtiained their impetuobty, and only or- 
dered all the dogs in the place (o be deſtroyed. He 
afterwards pretended that Ee was reſtrained from ſa- 
tiating his reſentment on the inhabitants, by an appa- 
rition of the famous Apollonius, that warned him aot 
to deſtroy his birth-place. Uhis excuſe was no 
doubt fiftitious ; but we can eaſily pardon fallehogd, 
when it is brought to the aſſiſtance of humanity. 
From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, who 
waited his approach, near the city of Eweſa in Syria. 
Both armies were very powerful and numerous; the 
one trained up under the moſt valiant leader of his 
time, the other led on by a woman, that ſcemed born 
to controul the pride of man. The battle was long 
and obſtinate; victory at one time leancd on the fide 
of 
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of the Aſiaties; but the perſeverance of Aurelian's 
general, at Jaſt, carried the day. The enemy were 
defeated, and Zenobia was obliged to fly to Palmyra 
for faſety But ſhe was ſoon purſued thither by the 
conqueror, who did all in his power to induce her to 
ſabmitſion ; but the haughty queen refuſed his prot- 
fered terms of life and ſecurity with ſcorn, ielying 
on the ſuccours which ſhe expected from the Perſians, 
the Saracens, and the Armenians, However, Aure- 
lian's diligence ſurmounted every obſtacle ; he inter- 
cepted the Perſian auxiliaries and diſperſed them; the 
Saraceiis ſhared the ſame fate; and the Armenians 
were, by plauſible promiſes, led over to eſpouſe his 
Intereſt. Thus Zenobia, deceived in her ſuccout 
and deſpairing of relief, attempted to fly into Perſia; 
but was taken by a choſen body of horſe ſent to pur- 
jne her. The city of Palmyra likewiſe ſubmitted to 
the conqueror z and Longinus, the celebrated critic, 
and ſecretary to the queen, was by Aurelian's order 
put to death, Zenobia was reſerved to grace his tri- 
umph, and was allotted ſuch lands, and ſuch an in- 
come, as ſerved to maintain her in almoſt her former 
ſplendor. 

Aurelian having thus brought back peace to the em- 
pire, endeavoured by the rigours of juſtice to bring 
back virtue alſo. He was very ſtrict in puniſhing the 
crimes of the ſoldiery ; and in his orders to his lieute- 
nants, inſiſted that the peaſants ſhould not be plundered 
upon any pretences; and not even a grape, a grain 
of ſalt, or a drop of oil, ſhould be exacted unjuſtly. 

He cauſed a beider, who had committed adultery 
with his hoſteſs, to have his feet tied to the tops of 
two trees, forcibly bent at cop to meet each other; 
which being let looſe, and ſuddenly recoiling, tore 
the criminal in two. This was a ſeverity that might 
take the name of cruelty, but the vices of the time, 
in ſome meaſure, required it, In theſe puniſhments 
iaſlicted on the guilty, the Chriſtians, who had al! 
alcrng been growing more numerous, were dharers. 
Agaialt theſe he drew up ſeveral letters and edicts, 
which ſhews that he intended a very ſevere perſecu- 
tion; but, if we may believe the credulous hiftorians 
OL 
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of the times, he was deterred juſt as he was going to 
ſign them, by a thunderbolt, which fell ſo near his 
perſon, that all the people judged him to be deltroy- 
ed. 

But, however Heaven might have interpoſed on 
this occaſion, it is certain, that his ſeverities, at laſt, 
were the cauſe of his deſtruction. Meneſtheus, his 
principal ſecretary, having been threatened by him, for 
ſome fault, which he had committed, beyan to con- 
ſider how he might prevent the meditated vlow. For 
this purpoſe, he forged a roll of the names of ſeveral 
perſons, whom he pretended the emperor had marked 
out for death, adding his own to ſtrengthen him in 
the confidence of the party. The ſcroll thus con- 
trived, was ſhewen with an air of the utmolt ſecrecy 
to ſome of the perſons concerned; and they to pro- 
cure their ſafety, immediately agreed with him to de- 
{troy the emperor. This reſolution was ſoon put into 
execution; for, as the emperor paſſed, with a ſmall 
guard, from Heraclea, in Thrace, towards Byzan- 
tium, the conſpirators fet upon him at once, and flew 
him with very ſmall reſiſtance. He was flain in the 
{ixtieth, or as ſome ſay, in the ſixty-third year of his 
age, aſter a very active reign of almoſt five years. 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


Tacitus, the thirty-ſixth EN e IXO R of Rod. 


A. D. ons hg” E number of pretenders to the 

throne, which had formerly infeſted the 
empire, were by the laſt monarch's activity, ſo en- 
tirely removed, that there now ſeemed to be none that 
would even venture to declare himſelf a candidate: 
The army referred the choice to the ſenate; and, on 
the other ſide, the ſenate declined it; ſo that a ſpace 
of near eight months elapſed in theſe interchangings of 
mutual difference, At length, however, the ſenate 
made choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, and 
no way ambitious of the honours that were offered 
him. Upon being ſolicited to accept the empire, he 
at firſt refuſed, and retired to his country-houſe in 
Campania, to avoid their importunities ; but being at 


length prevailed upon, he accepted the reigns of go- 


vernment, being at that :ime ſeventy-five years old. 
One of the firit acts of his government, was in the 
puniſhment of thoſe who had conſpired againſt the late 
emperor. Particularly Menefthens, who was impaled 
alive, his body-being thrown to be devoured by wild 
beaſts. His eſtate alſo was confiſcared to the exche- 
ver; and his ready money, which was conſiderable, 
applied towards paying the army. During this ſhort 
reign, the ſenate ſeemed to have a large ſhare of au— 
thority, and the hiſtorians of che times, are one and 
all liberal of their praiſes. to ſuch emperors as were 
thus willing to divide their power, Upon endeavour- 
ing to obtain the conſulſhip for his brother Probus, he 
was refuſed it by the ſenate, at which he ſeemed no 
way moved, but calmiy remarked, that the ſenate beſt 


knew. whom to chooſe. 'T his moderation prevailed in 
410 
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all the reſt of his conduct; he was extremely tempe- 
rate, his table was plain, and furniſhed with nothing 
expenſive ; he even prohibited his empreſs from wear- 
iog jewels, and forbad the uſe of jewels and embroi- 
dery He was fond of learning, and the memory of 
ſuch men as had deſerved well of their country; par- 
ticularly the works of his nameſake Tacitus, the hiſ- 
torian, were greatly honoured 'by him, commanding 
that they ſhould be placed in every public library. 
throughout the empire, and many copies of them 
ſhould be tranſcribed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with ſuch moderation and juſtice, , 
only wanted continuance to have made the empire 
happy; but after enjoying the empire about fix. 
months, he died of a fever in his march to oppoſe the 


Perſians and Scythians, who had invaded the eaſtern. 
parts of the empire, 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
ProBUs, the Thirty-ſeventh EMT ERROR of Rows, 


Ur ON the death of Tacitus, the army ſeemed 
divided in the choice of an emperor; one part of it 
choſe Florian, brother to the deceaſed; but the ma- 
jority were for ſome time undetermined. They al- 
ledged amongſt each other. the neceſſity of chooſing 
one eminent for valeur, honeſty, piety, clemency, 
and probity; but the laſt virtue being that chiefly in- 
ſiſted upon, the whole army, as if by common con- 
ſent, cried out, that Probus ſhould be emperor, He 
was accordingly confirmed in this dignity, with all 
the uſual ſolemnities; and Florian, his opponent, 
finding himſelf deſerted, even by thoſe legions, who 
had promiſed to ſtand up in his ſupport, opened his 
arteries and bled himſelf to death, 
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Probus was forty-four years old when: he aſcended 
the throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium 
ia Pannonia, and bred up a ſoldier from his youth, 
He began early to diſtinguiſh himſelf for his diſcipline 
and valour; being frequently the firlt man, that in 
veſieging towns, ſealed the walls, or that burſt into 
the enemy's camp. Nor was he leſs remarkable for 
{1ngle combats, and ſaving the lives of many eminent 
citizens. Nor were his activity and courage, when 
elected to the empire, leſs apparent than in his private 
ſtation, Every year now produced only new calami-. 
ties to the empire; and freſh irruptions on every fide 
threatened univerſal deſolation; perhaps no other abi- 
lities but thoſe of Probus were capable of oppoling 
theſe united invaGions. He flew with an army to re- 
preſs the Germans in Gaul, of whom he ſlew four 
hundred thouſand. He then marched into Dalmatia, 
to oppoſe and ſubdue the Sarmatians. From thence 
he led his forces into. Thrace, and forced the Gothe 
to ſue for peace. He, after that, turned his arms 
towards Aſia; ſubdued the province of Iſautia; and 
marching onward, conquered a people called the Ble- 
mii; Who, leaving their native foreſts of Ethiopia, 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of Arabia and judea. Nar- 
ſes, alſo, the king of Perſia ſubmitted at his ap- 
proach ; and, upon his return into Europe, be divid- 
ed the depopulated parts of Thrace among its barbar- 
ous invaders; a circumſtance that afterwards produc» 
ed grẽãt calamities to the empire. 

His diligence was not leſs conſpicuous in ſuppreſſing 
inteſtine commotions. Saturninus, being compelled 
by the Egyptians to declare himſelf emperor, was de- 
feated and ſlain. Proculus alſe (a perion remarkable 
only for his great attachment to women, and who 
boalted in a Jetter, that, having taken an hundred 
Sarmatian virgins priſoners, he deprived ten of that 
name in one night, and all the reſt within a fortnight ) 
ſer up againſt the emperor, but was compelled to fly, 
and at length delivered up by the Germans. At the 
{ame time, Bononus (Who was as remarkable a votary 
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to Bacchus, being able to drink as much wine as ten 
could do without being difordered) rebelled, and be- 
ing overcome, hanged himſelf in deſpair. Probus, 
when he ſaw him, immediately after his death, could 
not avoid pointing at him, and ſaying, ** There hangs 
«not a man, but a bottle.“ Still, however, not- 
withſtanding every effort to give quiet to the empire, 
the barbarians who ſurrounded it, kept it in continual 
alarms. They were frequently 1epulſed into their 
native wilds, but they as certainly returned with freſh 
rage and encreaſed ferocity. 'The Goths and Vandals 
finding him engaged in quelling domeſtic diſputes, re- 
newed their accuſtomed inroads, and once more felt 
the puniſhment of their preſumption. They were 
conquered in ſeveral engagements, and Probus return- 
ed in triumph to Rome. His active temper, however, 
would not ſuffer him to continue at reſt while any of 
the eremy were left to conquer. In his laſt expedi- 
tion, he led his ſoldiers againſt the Perſians; and go“ 
10g through Sirmium, the place of his nativity, he 
there ſet feveral thouſands of his ſoldiers upon drain- 
ing a fen that was incommodious to the inhabitants, 
The fatigues of this undertaking, and the great re- 
{traint that was laid upon the ſoldiers licentious man- 
ners produced a conſpiracy, which ended in his ruin, 
For taking the opportunity as he was marching into 
Greete, they ſet upon and flew him, after he had 
1eigned ſix years and four months, with general ap- 
probation. As an inſtance of the eſteem, which even 
lis rebellious army had for him, they erected him a 
ſumptuous monument with this epitaph. Here lies 
* the emperor Probus, truly 4 the name; a 
e ſubduer of barbarians and conqueror of uſurpers.“ 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Carvus and his two ſons, CaRIN Us and Numeritan, 


making together the 'Thiny-cighth Emreror of 
Rome. 


A. D. 282. Ta E ſhort continuance? of this trium- 
virate, has given hiſtorians bur little room 
for any thing very material concerning their reign, 
Carus, who was prætorian prefect to the deceaſed em- 
eror, was choſen by the army to ſucceed him; and 
e, to ſtrengthen his authority, united his two ſons, 
Carinus and Numerian, with him in command; the 
former of whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as 
the youngeſt was virtuous, modeſt and courageovs, 
The new emperor had ſcarce time to puniſh the mur- 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by 
a freſh irruption of the Sarmatians, over whom he 
gained a ſignal victory, The Perſian monarch alſo 
made ſome attempts upon the empire; but Carus af» 
ſured his ambaſſadors, that if their maſter perſiſted in 
his obſtinacy, all his fields ſhould be as bare as his 
own bald head, which he ſhewed them. In conſe- 
quence of this threat, he marched to the very walls 
of Cteſiphon, and a dreadful battle enſuing, he once 
more gained a complete victory. What the reſult of 
this ſucceſs might have been, is not known ; for he 
was ſhortly after ſtruck dead, by lightning, in his 
tent, with many others that were round him. 
Numerian, the youngeſt fon, who accompanied his 
father in this expedition, was inconſolable for his 
death, and brought ſuch a diſorder upon his eyes, 
with weeping, that he was obliged to be carried along 
with the army, ſhut up in a cloſe litter. The peculi- 
arity of his ſituation, after ſome time, excited the 
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ambition of Aſper, his father-in-law, who ſuppoſed 
that he could now, without any great danger, aim at 
the empire himſelf, He therefore hired a mercenary 
villain to murder the emperor in his litter; and the 
better to conceal the fact, gave out that he was {till 
alive, but unable to endure the light. In this man- 
ner was the dead body carried about for ſome days, 
Aſper continuing to attend it with the utmoſt appear- 
ance of reſpe&, and to take orders as uſual, The 
offenſiveneſs, however, of its ſmell, at length, diſco- 
yered the treachery, and excited an univerſal uproar 
throughout the whole army, In the midſt of this tu- 
mult, Diocleſian, one of the moſt noted commanders 
of his time, was choſen emperor, ard with his own 
hand flew Aſper; having thus, as it is ſaid, fulfilled 
a prophecy, which had ſaid, that Diocleſian ſhould 
be emperor after he had lain a boar, 

Carinus, the remaining ſon, did not long ſurvive his 
father and brother ; for giving himſelf up to his vices, 
and yet at the ſame time, oppoſing the new-made em- 
perar, the competitors led their forces into Mzſja, 
where Diocleſian being victorious, Carinus was ſlain 


by a tribune of his own army, whoſe wife he had for- 
merly abuſed, 
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CHAP. X. 
D1OCLESIAN, the Thirty-ninth LM DYE ROA of Rowe, 


A. D. 284. D, OCLESIAN was a perſon ©: 
mean birth; being accounted, according 
to ſome, the ſon of a ſcrivener; and of a fave, ac- 
cording to others, He received his name from D:0- 
clea, the town in which he was born, and was about 
forty years old when he wis elected to the empire, 
He owed his exaltation entirely to his merit; har- 
ing paſſed through all the gradations of office, with 
ſagacity, courage and ſucceſs. Nor did the beginning 
of his reign, in the leaſt, deceive the expectations his 
ſubjects had formed in his favour. He pardoned all 
his enemies that had joined with Car inus, without in- 
juring either their fortunes or honours. Conſcious 
alſo, that the weight of empire was too heavy for one 
alone to ſuſtain, he took in Maximian, his general, as 
a partner in the fatigues of duty, making him his 
equal and companion on the throne, Thus mutually 
aſhiting each other, theſe two continued to live in 
{tri&t friendſhip, and though ſomewhar differing in 
temper (as Maximian was rather a man of vicious in- 
clinations) yet they concurred in promoting the gene- 
ral good, and humbling their enemies. And it muſt 
be obſerved, that there never was a period, in which 
there were more numerous or ſotmidable enemies to 
oppoſe. | 
Che peaſants and labourers in Gaul, made a dan- 
gerous inſutrection, under the conduct of Amandus 
and Helianus, but were ſublued by Maximian. 
Achilleus, who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed 
himſelf emperor ; and it was not without many bloody 
engazements, that he was overcome, and condemned 


by 
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dy Diocleſian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the 
Roman legions, in like manner, joining with many of 
the natives, ſeized upon the public revenues, and plun- 
dered thoſe who continued in their duty. | heſe were 
alſo ſubdued by Maximian ; and, after a long dubious 
war, conſtrained to ſue for peace. About the ſame 
time, a principal commander in Pritain, named Ca- 
rauſius, proclaimed himſelf emperor, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the iſland. To oppole this general's claims, 
Maximian made choice of Conſtantius Chlorus, whom 
he created Czfar, and married to Theodora, his daugh- 
ter- in- law. He, upon his arrival in Britain, finding 
Carauſius extremely politic, and continually reinforc- 
ed from Germany, thought proper to come to an ac- 
commodation ; ſo that this uſurper continued for ſeven 
years in quiet poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, till he 
was ſlain by Alectus, his friend and intimate. About 
this time, alſo, Narſes, king of Perha and Parthia, 
began a dangerous war upon the empire, and invaded 
Meſopotauia. To ſtop the progreſs of the enem 
upon this quarter, Diocleſian made choice of Galerius, 
ſurnamed Armentarius; from the report of his being 
born of a cow. kerd in Dacia; and he likewiſe was 
created Czfar. His ſuccels alſo, though very doubt- 
ſul in the beginning, was in the end, terminated ac- 
cording to bis wiſhes, The Perlians were overcome 
in a deciſive engagement, their camp plundered and 
taken, and the king's wives and children made priſo— 
ners of war, there only remained, of all the enemies 
of the Roman empire, thoſe that lay to the north 
ward unſubdued, Theſe were utterly unconquerable, 
as well upon the account of their ſavage fiercenels, as 
the ighoſpitable ſeverity of the climate and foil from 
whence they iſſued. Ever at war with the Romans, 
they iftued forth, when the aygnies that were to repreſs 
their invaſions, were called ay; and upon their re- 
turn, they as ſuddenly withdrew into cold, barren, 
and inacceſſible places, which only themſelves could 
endure. In th's manner the Scythians, Goths, Sar- 
matiags, Alam, Carſii, and Quadi, poured down in 
incredible numbers; while every defeat ſeemed but 
10 
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to encreaſe their ſtrength and perſeverance, Of theſe, 
multitudes were taken priſoners, and ſent to people 
the more ſouthern parts of the empire; £ill greater 
numbers were deſtroyed; and though the reſt were 
driven back to their native foreſts, yet they continued 
ever mindful of their inveterate enmity, and, like a 
ſavage beaſt, only continued inactive, till they had 
licked their wounds for a new encounter, 
During this interval, as if the external miſeries of 
the empire were not ſufficient, the tenth and laſt great 
erſecution was renewed againſt the Chriſtians, "This 
is ſaid to have exceeded all the former in ſeverity : 
and ſuch was the zeal with which it was purſued, that, 
in an ancient inſcription, we are informed, that they 
had effaced the name and ſuperſtition of the chriſtians, 
and had reſtored and propagated the worſhip of the 
Gods. 'Their attempts, however, were but the ma- 
licious efforts of an expiring party; for Chriſtianity 
ſhortly after was eſtabliſhed by law, and triumphed 
over the malice of all its enemies. In the midit of 
the troubles raiſed by this perſecution, and of the 
conteſts that ſtruck at the external parts of the ſtate, 
Diocleſian and Maximian ſurpriſed the world by re- 
ſigning their dignities on the ſame day, and bath te- 
tiring into private ſtations. Hiſtorians are much di- 
vided concerning the motives that thus induced them 
to give up thoſe honours which they had purchaſed 
with ſo much danger. Some aſcribe it ro the ghilo- 
ſophical turn of Diocleſian: and others, to his being 
diſpuſted with the obſtinacy of his Chriſtian ſubjects: 
but Lactantius aſſerts, that he was compelled to it, 
together with his partner, by Galerius, who coming 
to Nicomedia, upon the emperor's recovery from a 
great ſickneſs, threatened him with acivil war in caſe 
he refuſed to reſign, However, this we are well af- 
ſured, that he ſtill preſerved a dignity of ſentiment in 
his retirement, that might induce us to believe he 
had no other motive for reſignation. Having retited 
to his birth-place, he ſpent his time in cultivating his 
garden, aſſuring his viſitors, that then only he began 


to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the reit 
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of mankind to forſake it. When alſo ſome attempted 
to perſuade him to reſume the empire, he replied, 
That if they knew his preſent happineſs, they would 
rather endeayour to imitate than diſturb it, In this 
contented manner he lived fome time, and at laſt died 
either by poiſon or madneſs, it is uncertain which. 
His reign, which continued twenty years, was active 
and uſeful ; and his authority, tinctured with ſeverity, 
was well adapted to the depraved (tate of morals at 
that time. 

Maximian, his partner in the empire, and in reſig- 
nation, was by no means ſo contented with bis ſitua- 
tion. He longed once more for power, and diſturbed 
the two ſucceeding reigns with various efforts to re- 
ſume it; attempting to engage Diocleſian in the ſame 
deſign, Being obliged to leave Rome, where he had 
bred great confuſion, he went over into Gaul, where 
he was kindly received by Conſtantine, the then ac- 
knowledged emperor of the weſt, But here, alſo, 
continuing his intrigues, and endeayorring to force 
his own daughter, and deſtroy her huſband, he was 
detected, and condemned to die, by whatever death 


he ſhould think proper; and Lactartius tells us that 
he choſe hanging. 
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CHAP, XLI. 
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ConSTANTIUS and Galtgius, making together tlie 
Forticth EM EROR of ROME. 


A. D. zog. Ur ON the reſignation of the two em 

perors, the two Cæſars whom they had for- 
merly choſen were univerfaliy acknowledged as the 
facceſſors. Conltantius Chlorus, who was ſo calc: 
from the paleneſs of his complexion, was virtuous, 
valiant, and merciful, Galerius, on the other hand, 
was brave; but brutal, incontinent, and crucl, A; 
there was ſuch a diſparity in their tempers, they ren. 
dily agreed, upon coming into full power, to divi- 
the empire; Conſtantius being appointed to pover: 
the — at parts; namely, italy, Sicily, the greateit 
part of Africa, together with Spaia, Gaul, Britain, 
and Germany: Galerius had the eaſtern parts ailotir:! 
to his ſharez to wit, Illyricum, Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, all the provinces of Greece, and the 
leſſer Aſia, together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, any 
all the countries eaſtward. the greatneſs of the di. 
viſion, however, ſoon induced the emperor to take 1, 
two partners more, Severus and Maximin, who were 
made Cæſars, and aſſiſted in the conducting of af, leirs; 
ſo that the empire now was under tne guidance ot tour 
perſons, all inveſted with ſupreme authority. 

We are informed but of few particulars of the reigg 
of Conſtantius, except a detail of his charaQer, hie. 
appears, in every light, mot amiable. He was frupa!, 
chaſte, and temperate Being one day reproached by 
Diocleſian's ambaſſadors for his poverty, be only inti- 
mated his wants to the people, and in a few hours the 
ſams pre ſented him amazed the beholders, and een, 
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beholders, and exceeded their higheſt expectations. 
© Learn from hence,” ſaid he then to the embaſſa- 
dors, ** that the love of the people is the richeſt trea- 
„ ſure, and that a prince's wealth is never fo ſafe as 
„ when his people are the guardians of it.” His 
mercy and juſtice were equally conſpicuous in his 
treatment of the Chriſtans, whom he would not ſuf- 
fer to be injured ; and when, at length, perſuaded to 
diſplace all the Chriſtian officers of his houſhold, that 
would not change their religion, when ſome of them 
complied, he ſent them away in diſgrace ; alleging, 
that thoſe who were not true to their God, would ne- 
ver be faithful to their prince. 

In the ſecond year of his reign he went over into 
Britain, and leaving his ſon Conſtantine as a kind of 
hoſtage in the court of his partner in the empire, took 
up his reſidence at York, He there continucd in the 
practice of his uſual virtues, till falling ſick, he began 
to think of appointing his ſon for his ſucceſſor. He 
zccordingly ſent for him with all ſpeed ; but he was 
paſt recovery before his arrival; notwithſtanding, be 
received him with marks of the utmoſt affection, and 
railing himſelf in his bed, gave him ſeveral uſeful in- 
ſtructions, particularly recommending the Chriſtians 
to his care. He then bequeathed the empire to his 
care, and crying out that none but the pious Conftan- 
tine ſnould ſucceed him, he expired in his arms. 

In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em- 
pire, being informed of Conſtantine's advancement, 
teſtified the moſt ungovernable rage, and was even 
going to condemn the meſſenger who brought him the 
account: but being diſſuaded, he ſeemed to acquieſce 
in what he could not prevent, and ſent him the marks 
of royalty : but at the ſame time, declaced Severus 
emperor, in oppoſition to his intereſls, 

Juſt about this time alſo, another pretender to the 
empire ſtarted up, This was Maxentius, a perſon of 
mean extraction, but very much favoured by the fol- 
Ciers, whom he permitted to pillage at difcretiog. 
Fbus there were al intereſts at the ſame time, in 
oppoſition to each other; and all conſpiring each 
other's downfall, 
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'In order to oppoſe Maxentius, Severus led a nume- 
rous army towards the gates of Rome ; but his ſoldiers 
conſidering againſt whom they were to fight, immedi- 
ately abandoned him ; and ſhortly after, he put an end 
to his own life, by opening his veins. | 

To revenge his death, Galerius marched into Italy, 
reſolving to ruin the inhabitants, and to deſtroy the 
whole ſenate, His ſoldiers, however, upon their ap- 
proaching the capital, began to waver in their reſolu- 
tions: wherefore he was obliged to have recourſe to 
entreaties, imploring them not to abandon him; and 
retiring by the ſame route by which he had advanced, 
made Licinius, who was originally the ſon of a poor 
labourer in Dacia, (æſar, in the room of Severus, who 
was ſlain. This ſeemed to be the laſt act of his power; 


for ſhortly after he was ſeized with a very extraordi- 


nary diſorder in his privities, which baffled all the ſkill 
of his phyſicians and carried him off, after he had lan- 
guiſhed in torments for near tbe ſpace of a year. 

His c:uelty to the Chriſtians was one of the many 
crimes alleged againſt him; and their hiſtorians have 
not failed to aggravate the circumſtances of his death 
as a judgment from heaven for his former impiety. 
However this be, he abated much of his ſeveritiee 
againſt them on his death-bed, and revoked thoſe 
edits which he had formerly publiſhed, tending to 
their perſecution, a little before his death. 
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| CHAP. XLII. 


ConsTANTINE the Grear, the Forty-firſt Emperor 
of Rome, 


Consranmine being thus delivered A.D. 311, 
from his greateſt opponent, might now be 
conſidered as poſſeſſing more power than any of his 
rivals in authority, who were yet remaining. The 
empire was at that time divided between him and three 
others: Maxentius, who governed in Rome; a per- 
ſon of a cruel diſpoſition, and a ſtedfaſt ſupporter of 
Paganiſm : Licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, 
and commanded in the Eaſt; and likewiſe Maximin, 
who had formerly been declared Cæſar with Severus, 
and who allo governed ſome of the eaſtern provinces, 
Whether the empire was by this time f1ck of inteſ— 
tine diviſions, or whether each of its commanders was 
content with his ares is not material 10 enquire ; 
but, for a time, all things ſeemcd to wear a peaceful 
appearance; till, at length, either ambition, or the 
tyrannica] conduct of Maxentius, induced Conſtaa- 
tine to engage in an expedition to expel that com- 
mander from Rome; and to wake the proper prepara- 
tions for marching into Italy. It was upon this occa- 
lion that he formed a reſolution which produced a 
mighty change in the politics, as well as the moral; 
of mankind; and gave a new t«rn to the councils of 
the wiſe, and the purſuits of ambition. One even- 
ing, as we are told by Euſebius, the army being upon 
its march towards Rome, Conftantioe Was taken ub 
with various conſideratioas upon the fate of fubluna- 
ry things, and the danger of his approaching experi- 
tion: ſenſible of his own incapacity to fuccecd with- 
ES out 
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out divine aſſiſtance, he employed his meditations 
upon the opinions that then were chiefly agitated 
among mankind, and ſent up his ejaculations to Hea- 
ven to inſpire him with wiſdom to chooſe the path to 
purſue. It was then as the ſun was declining, that 
there ſuddenly appeared a pillar of light in the Hea- 
vens, in the faſhion of a croſs with this inſcription, 
Torra NIKA, *©* In this overcome.“ So extraor- 
dinary an appearance did not fail to create aftoniſh- 
ment both in the emperor and his whole ariny, who 
conſidered it as their various diſpoſitions led them to 
believe. Thoſe who were attached to paganiſm, 
prompted by their auſpices, pronounced it to be a 
molt inauſpicious omen, portending the molt unfortu- 
nate events, But it made a different impreſſion on the 
emperor's mind; who, as the account goes, was fur- 
ther encouraged by viſions the ſame night. He there- 
fore, the day following, cauſed a royal (tandard to be 
made, like that which he had ſeen in the Heavens, 
and commanded it to be carried before him in his 
wars, as an enſign of victory and celeſtial protection. 
After this, he conſulted with ſeveral of the principal 
teachers of Chriſtianity, and made a public avowal 
of that ſacred perſuaſion. 

Conſtantine having thus attached his ſoldiers to his 
intereſt, who were moſtly of the Chiiſtian perſuaſion, 
loſt no time in entering Italy, with ninety thouſand 
foot and eight thouſand horſe; and ſoon advanced 
almoſt to the very gates of Rome. The unfortunate 
Maxentius, who had long given himſelf up to caſe 
and debauchery, now began to make preparations, 
when it was too late. He firſt put in practice all the 
ſuperſtitious rites which paganiſm taught to be neceſ- 
ſary; and then conſulted the Sybilline books, from 
whence he was informed, that on that great day the 
enemy of Rome ſhould periſh, This prediction, 
which was equivocal, he applied to Conſtantine ; 
wherefore, leaving all things in the beſt poſture, he 
advanced from the city, with an army of an hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſand 
horſe. The engagement was, for ſome time, own 
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and bloody, till his cavalry being routed, victory de- 
clared upon the ſide of his opponent, and he himſelf 
was drowned in his flight, by the breaking down of a 


bridge as he attempted to croſs the river Tiber. 


Conſtantine, in conſequence of this victory, enter- 
ing the city, diſclaimed all praiſes which the ſenate 
and people were ready to offer; aſcribing his fuccefs 
to a ſuperior power. He even cauſed the croſs, which 
he was faid to have ſeen in the Heavens, to be plac- 
ed at the right of all his ſtatues with this inſcription, 
That under the influence of that victorious croſs, 
« Conſtantine had delivered the city from the yoke of 
<« tyrannical power, and had reſtored the ſenate and 
« people of Rome to their ancient authority.” He 
afterwards ordained that no crimmal ſhould, for the 
future, ſuffer death by the croſs, which had formerly 
been the moſt uſual way of puniihing ſlaves convicted 
of capital offences. Edicts were ſoon after iſſued, 
declaring that the Chriſtians ſhould be eaſed from all 
their grievances, and received into places of truft and 
authority. Thus the new religion was ſeen at once 
to prevail over the whole Roman empire ; and, as 
that enormous fabſ had been built and guided upon 
Pagan principles, it loſt a great deal of its ſtrength 
and coherence, when thoſe principles were thus at 
once ſubverted. 

Things continued in this ſtate for ſome time, Con- 
ſtantine, all the while, contributing what was in his 
ower to the intereſt of religion, and the revival of 
3 which had long been upan the decline, and 
was almoſt wholly extinct in the empire. But in the 
midſt of theſe aſſiduities, the peace of the empire 
was again diſturbed by the preparations of Maximin, 
who governed in the Eaſt, and who, deſirous of 
a full participation of power, marched again(t 
Licidius, with a very numerous army. In conſe- 
quence of this ſtep, after many conflicts, a general en- 
gagement enſued, in which Maximin ſuffered a total 
defeat; many of his troops were cut to pieces, and 
thoſe that ſurvived ſubmitted to the conqueror, Max- 
imin, however, having eſcaped the general carnage, 
| once 
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once more put himſelf at the head of another army, 
reſolving to try the fortune of the field; but his 
death prevented the deſign As he died by a very 
extraordinary kind of madnefs, the Chriſtians, of 
whom he was the declared enemy, did not fail to 
aſeribe his end to a judgment from Heaven; but this 
was the age in which falſe judgments, and falſe mira- 
cles, made up the bulk of their uninſtructive hiſtory, 
Conſtantine and Licinius thus remaining undiſput— 
ed poſſeſſors and partners in the empire, all things 
promiſed a peaceable continuance of friendſhip and 
power. However, it was ſoon found, that the ſame 
ambition that aimed after a part, would be content 
with nothing leſs than the whole, Pagan writers 
aſcribe the rupture, between theſe two potentates, to 
Conſtantine ; while the Chriſtians, on the other hand, 
impute it wholly to Licinius. Both, perhaps, might 
have concurred, for Licinius is convicted of havin 
perſecuted Chriſtianity, which was ſo bighly fayour- 
ed by his rival; and Conſtantine js known to hare 
been the firſt to begin the preparations for an open 
rupture. Both ſides exerted all their power to make 
oppoſition z and, at the head of very formidable ar- 
mies, came to an engagement near Cibalis, in Pan- 
nonia. Conſtantine, previous to the battle, in the 
midſt of his Chriſtian biſhops, begged the aſſiſtance of 
Heaven; while Licinius, with equal zeal, called 
upon the pagan prieſts, to intercede with the gods 
in his favour, The ſucceſs was on the (ide of truth; 
Con(tantine, after an obſtinate reſiſtance from the 
enemy, became victorious ; took their camp, and, 
after ſome time, compelled Licinius to ſue for a truce, 
which was agreed upon, But this was of no long 
continuance; for ſoon after the war breaking out 
afreſh, and the rivals coming once more to a general 
engagement, it proved deciſive, Licinius was entire- 
ly defeated, and purſued by Conſtantine into Nico- 
media, where he ſurrendered himſelf up to the vic- 
tor; having firſt obtained an oath that his life ſhould 
be ſpared, and that he ſhould be permitted to paſs the 
remainder of his days in retirement. This, howe- 
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ver, Conſtantine ſhortly after broke; for either fear- 
ing his deſigns, or finding him actually engaged in 
freſh conſpiracies, he commanded him to be put to 
death, together with Martian, his general, who ſome 
time before had been created Cæſar. 

Conſtantine being now ſole monarch of the empire, 
without a rival to divide, his power, or any perſon 
from whoſe claims he could have the leaſt apprehen- 
fions, reſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity on ſo ſure a 
baſis, that no new reſolutions ſhould ſhake it. He 
commanded that in all the provinces of the empire the 
orders of the biſhops ſhould be exactly obeyed; a 
privilege of which, in ſucceeding times, theſe fathers 


made but a very indifferent uſe. He cauſed alſo a 


genera] council of theſe, in order to repreſs the he- 
reſies, that had already crept into the church, parti- 
eularly that of Arius. To this place repaired about 
three hundred and eighteen biſiops, beſides a multi- 
tude of preſbyters and deacons, together with the em- 
peror himſelf; who all to about ſeventeen concurred 
1n-condemning the tenets of Arius, who, with his 
aſſociates, was baniſhed into a remote part of the em- 
ire. 

e Having thus reſtored univerſal tranquillity to the 
empire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of 
a more domeſtic nature. As the wretched hiſtorians 
of this period are entirely at variance with each 
other, it is not eaſy to tell the motives which induc- 
ed him to put his wife Fauſta and his ſon Criſpus to 
death. The moſt plauſible account is this. Fauſta, 
the empreſs, who was a woman of great beauty, but 
of extravagant deſires, had long, though ſecretly, 
Joved Criſpus, Conſtantine's ſon by a former wife. 
She had tried every art to inſpire this youth with a 
mutual paſſion ; and finding her more diſtant efforts 
ineffectual, had even the confidence to make him an 
open confeſſion of her defires. This produced an ex- 
planation, which was fatal to both. Criſpus received 
her addreſſes with deteſtation: and ſhe, to be reveng- 
ed, accuſed him to the emperor. Conſtantine, fired 
at once with jealouſy and rage, ordered him to die 

without 
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without a hearing ; nor did his innocence appear till 
it was too late for redreſs. The only reparation 
therefore that remained, was the putting Fauſta, the 
wicked inſtrument of his former cruelty, to death; 
which was accordingly executed upon her, together 
with ſome others, who had been accomplices in her 
falſehood and treachery, | 

But the private misfortunes of a few, were not to 
be weighed againſt evils of a more general nature, 
which the Roman empire ſhortly after experienced, 
Theſe aroſe from a meaſure which this emperor con- 
ceived and executed, of transferring the ſeat of the 
empire from Rome to Byzantium, or Conſtantinople, 
as it was afterwards called. Whatever might have 
been the reaſons which induced him to this undertak- 
ing; whether it was becauſe he was offended at ſome 
affronts he received at Rome; or that he ſpppoſed 
Conſtantinople more in the center of the empire; or 
that he thought the eaſtern parts more required his 
preſence ; experience has thewn that they were weak 
and groandleſs. The empire had long before been in 
the moſt declining ſtate; but this, in a great meaſure, 
gave precipitation to its downfall, After this it ne- 
ver reſumed its former ſplendor, but like a flower 
tranſplanted into a foreign clime, languiſhed by de- 
grees, and at length ſunk into nothing, 

His firſt Ceſign was to build a city, which he might 
make the capital of the world ; and for this purpoſe, 
he made choice of a ſituation at Chalcedon in Aſia 
Minor; but we are told, that in laying out the 
ground plan, an eagle caught up the line, and flew 
with it over to Byzantium, a city which Jay upon the 
oppoſite ſide of the Bolj horus. Here, therefore, it 
was thought expedient to ſix the ſeat of the empire; 
and, indeed, nature ſeems to have formed it with all 
the conveniencies and all the beauties, which might 
induce power to make it the ſeat of reſidence, It 
was ſituated on a plain, that roſe gently from the wa- 
ter; it commanded that itreight which unites the 
Mediterranean with the Euzine ſea, and was furniſh - 
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ed with ail the adyantages which the moſt indulgent 
climate could beſtow. This city, therefore, he 
beautified with the molt magnificent edifices ; he di- 
vided it into fourteen regions ; built a capitol, an 
amphitheatre, many churches, and other public 
works; and having thus rendered it equal 

to the magnificence of his idea, he dedi- A. U. C. 
cated it in a very ſolemn manner to the 1084. 
God of martyrs; in abouf two years after A. D. 330. 
repairing thither with his whole court, 

This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire; the inhabitants of 
Rome, though with reluQance, ſubmitted to the 
change; nor was there for two or three years any 
d:[turbance in the (tate, until, at length, the Goths 
hading that the Romans had withdrawn all their gar- 
ritons along the Danube, renewed their inroads, and 
ravaged the country with unheard of cruechy. Con- 


ſlantine, however, foon repreſſed their incurſions, | 


and ſo ſtraitencd them, that near an hundred thou- 
fand of their number periſhed by cold and hunger. 
"Theſe, and ſome other inſurreQions, being happily 
ſuppreſſed, the government of the empire was divid- 
ed as follows. Conſtantine, the emperor's eldeſt fon, 
commanded in Gaul and -the Weſtern provinces, 
Conſtantius governed Africa and Illyricum, and Con- 
ſtans ruled in Italy. Dalmatius, the emperor's bro- 
ther, was ſent to defend thoſe parts that bordered 
upon the Goths; and Annibalianus, his nephew, had 
the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor, This 
diviſion of the empire ſtill farther contributed to nts 
downiallz for the united ftrengrh of the ſtate being 
no loager brought to repreſs invaſton, the barbarians 
fought with ſuperior numbers, and conquered at laſt, 
though often defeated, Conſtantine, however, did 
not live to feel thete calamities. The latter part of 
his reign was peaceful and ſplendid ; ambaſſadors 
from the remoteſt Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority; the Perfians, who were ready for freth 
inroads, upon finding him prepared to oppoſe, fent 

5 humbly 
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humbly to deſire his friendſhip and forgiveneſs. He 
was above ſixty years old, and had reigned above 
thirty years, when he found his health began to de- 
cline. To obviate the effects of his diſorder, which 
was an intermitting fever, he made uſe of the warm 
baths of the city ; but receiving no benefit from thence, 
he removed for change of air, to Helenopolis, a city 
which he had built to the memory of his mother. 
His diſorder increaſing, he changed again to Nicom- 
dia, where finding himſelf without hopes of a reco- 
very, he cauſed himſelf to be baptized ; and having 
ſoon after received the ſacrament, he expired after a 
memorable and active reign of almoſt thirty=two 

ears. This monarch's character is repreſented to us 
in very different lights; the Chriſtian writers of that 
time adorning it with every ſtrain of panegyric; the 
heathens on the contrary, loading it with all the viru- 
lence of invective. In fact, it ſeems to be compoſed 
of a mixture of virtues and vices, of piety and cre- 
dulity, of courage and cruelty, of juſtice and ambi- 
tion. He eſtabliſhed a religion that continues the 
bleſſing of mankind ; but purſued a ſcheme of poli- 
tics that deſtroyed the empire, 
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CHAP, XLIII. 


Of the deſtruction of the Roman Empire, after the 
death of ConsTanTINE, and the events which 
haſtened its Cataſtrophe. 


Hirreuerrto the characters of the Roman em- 
perors have been intimately connected with the hiftory 
of the ſlate; and its riſe and decline might have been 
faid to depend on the virtues and vices, the wiſdom 
or the indolence, of thoſe who governed it. Bui from 
this dreary period its recovery was become deſperate; 
no wiſdom could obviate its decadence, no courage 
oppoſe the evils thar ſurrounded it on every fide, In- 
ftead rherefore of entering into a minute account of 
the characters of its ſucceeding emperors, it will at 
preſent ſuffice, to take a general ſurvey of this part of 
the hiſtory, and rather deſcribe the cauſes by which 
the {tate was brought down to nothing, than the per- 
ſons who neither could haſten nor prevent its decline, 
Indeed, if we were to enter into a detail concerning 
the characters of the princes of thoſe times, it ſhould 
be thoſe of the conquerors, not the conquered ; of 
thoſe Gothic chiefs who led a more virtuous and more 
courageous people to the conqueſt of nations cor- 
rupted by vice, and enervated by luxury. 

Thele barbarians were at firſt unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and for ſome time after had been only incom- 
modious to them. But they were now become for- 
midable, and aroſe in ſuch numbers, that the earth 
ſeemed to produce a new race of mankind to coni- 
plete the empire's deſtruction. They had been in- 
creaſing in their hideous deſerts, and amidſt regions 
frightful with eternal ſnows, had long only waited the 
opportunity of coming down into a more favaurable 
chmate. Againſt ſuch an enemy no courage could 

avail, 
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avail, nor abilities be ſucceſsful z a victory only cut 
off numbers, without an habitation, and a name, 
ſoon to be ſucceeded by others equally deſperate and 
obſcure. : 

The emperors who had to contend with this people, 
were moſt of them furniſhed neither with courage nor 
conduct to oppoſe, Their refidence in Aſia ſeemed 
to enervate their manners, and produced a deſire in 
them to be adored like the monarchs of the eaſt, 
Sauok in ſoftneſs, they ſhewed themſelves with leſs 
frequency tothe ſoldiers, they became more indolent, 
fonder of domeſtic pleaſures, and more abſtracted 
from the empire. Conſtantius, who reigned thirty- ; 
eight years, was weak, timid, and unfucceſsful, go- 0 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives, and unfit to 
prop the falling empire. Julian his ſucceſſor, ſur- | 
named the Apoſtate, upon account of his relapſing 
into paganiſm, was, notwithſtanding, a very good and 
a very valiant prince. He, by his wiſdom, conduct, 
and economy, chaſed the barbarians, that had taken 
Gfty towas upon the Rhine, out of their new ſettle- 
ments; and his name was a terror to them during 
his reign, which laſted but two years, Jovian and 
Valentinian had virtue and ſtrength ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the empire from immediately falling under its 
enemies. No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring the 
ancient plan of the empire more than Valentinian ; the 
former emperors had drained away all the frontier 
garriſons, merely to ſtrengthen their own power at 
home ; but his whole life was employed in Anifyiog 
the banks of the Rhine; making levies, raiſing caſtles, 
placing troops in proper ſtations, and furniſhing them 
with ſubſiſtence for their ſupport ; but an even, that 
To human prudence could foreſee, brought up a new » 
enemy to aſſiſt in the univerſal deſtruction, 

That tract of land which lies between the Palus 
Mzotis, the mountains of Caucaſus and the Caſpian 
ſea, was inhabited by a numerous ſavage people, that 
went by the names of the Huns and Alans. Their ſoil 
was fertile, and the inhabitants fond of rebbery and 

plunder, 
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plunder. As they imagined it impracticable to eroſs 
the Palus Mzotis, they were altogether unacquainted 
with the Romans; ſo that they remained confined 
within the limits their 1gnorance had afligned them, 
while other nations plundered with ſecurity, It has 
been the opinion of ſome, that the ſlime which was 
rolled down by the current of Tanais, had, by de- 
grees, formed a kind of incruſtation en the ſurface of 
the Cimmerian Boſphorus, over which thoſe people 
are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. Others relate that two 
young Scythians, being in full purſuit of an heifer, 
the terrified creature ſwam over an arm of the ea, 
and the youths immediately following her, found 
themſelves in a new world upon the oppofite ſhore, 
Upon their return they did not fail to relate the won- 
ders of ſtrange lands and countries, which they had 
diſcavered. Upon this information, an innumerable 
body of Huns paſſed thoſe ſtreights, and mecting ſirſt 
with the Goths, made the people fly before them. 
The Goths, in conſternation, preſented themſelves 
on the banks of the Danube, and, with a ſuppliant 
air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of 
refuge. U his they eaſily obtained from Valens, who 
aſligned them ſeveral portions of land in "Thrace, but 
left them deſtitute of all needful ſupplies. Stimulat- 
ed, therefore, by hunger and reſentment, they ſoon 
after roſe againſt their protectors, and in a dreadful 
engagement, ſought near Adrianople, deſtroyed 
Valens himſelf, and the greateſt part of his army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies grew weak- 
er; ſo that the emperors, finding it difficult, at laſt, 
to raiſe levies ia the provinces, were obliged to hire 
ene body of barbarians to oppoſe another. This ex- 
pedient had its uſe in circumſtances of immediate 
danger ; but when that was over, the Romans found 
it was as difficult to rid themſelves of their new allies, 
as of their former enemies. 'l hus the empire was 
not ruined by any particular invaſion, but funk gra- 
dually under the weighe of ſeveral attacks made upon 
it. When the barbarians had walted one province, 
thoſe who ſucceeded the firſt ſpoilers, proceeded on to 

another, 
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another, "Their devaſtations were at firſt limited to 
Thrace, Mæſia, and Pannonia; but, when theſe coun- 
tries were ruined, they deſtroyed Macedonia, Theſ- 
ſaly and Greece; and from thence they expatiated to 
Noricum. The empire was in this manner continu- 
ally ſhrinking, and Italy, at laſt, became the frontier. 

The valour and conduct of Theodoſius, in ſome 
meaſure retarded the deſtruction that had begun in the 
times of Valens; but upon his death, the enemy be- 
came irreſiſtible. A large body of Goths had been 
called in to aſſiſt the regular forces of the empire, un- 
der the command of Alat ic, their king; but what was 
brought in to {top the univerſal decline, proved the 
moſt mortal ſtab to itg fecurity. This Gothic prince, 
who is repreſented as brave, impetuous and enterpriz- 
ing, perceived the weakneſs of the ſtate, and how 
little Arcadius and Honorius, the ſucceſſors of Theo- 
doſius, were able to ſecure it; being inſtigated alſo 
ſtill further by the artifices of one Rufinus, who had 
deſigns upon the throne bimſelf; this warlike prince, 
I ſay, putting hiinſelf at the head of his barbarous 
forces, declared war againſt his employers, and fought 
the armies of the empire for ſome years with various 
ſacceſs. However, in proportion as his troops were 
cut off, he received new ſupplies from his native fo- 
reſts; and at length, putting his mighty deſigns in 
execution, paſſed the Alps, and poured dowa like a 
torrent, among the fruitful valleys of Italy. This 
charming region had long been the ſ{-at of indolence 
and ſenſual delight; its fields were now turned into 
gardens of pleaſure, that only ſerved to enervate the 
poſſeſſors, from having once been the rurſery of mili- 
tary ſtrength, that furniſhed ſo!diers for the conqueſt 
of mankind. The timid inhabitants, therefore, be- 
held with terror, a dreadful enemy ravaging in the 
midſt of their country, while their wretched emperor, 
Honorius, who was then in Ravenna, ſtill only ſeem- 
ed reſolved to keep up his dignity, and to refuſe any 
accommodation. But the inhabitants of Rome felt 
the calamities of the times with double n 
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This great city, that had long fat as miſtreſs of the 
world, now ſaw herſelf beſieged by an army of fierce 
and terrible barbarians; and being crowded with in- 
habitants, it was reduced by the extremities of peſti— 
lence and famine, to a moſt deplorable ſituation. In 
this extremity the ſenate diſpatched their ambaſſadors 
to Alaric, deſiring him either to grant them peace 
upon reaſonable terms, or to give them leave to fight 
it with him in the open field, To this meſſage, how- 
ever, the Gothic monarch only replied with a burſt of 
laughter, That thick graſs was eaſier cut than thin,” 
implying that their troops, when cooped up within 
the narrow compaſs of the city, would be more cali] 
overcome, than when drawn out in order of battle, 
When they came to debate about a peace, he demand- 
ed all their riches, and all their flaves. When he 
was aſked, ** What then he would leave them?“ he 
ſternly replied, ** Their lives.” Theſe were hard 
conditions for ſuch a celebrated city to accept; but, 
compelled by the neceſſity of the times, they raiſed 
an immenſe treaſure, both by taxation, and by ftrip- 
ping the heathen temples ; and thus, at length, bought 
off their fierce invader, But this was but a temporary 
removal of the calamity ; for Alaric now finding that 
he might become maſter of Rome whenever he 
thought proper, returned with his army a ſhort time 
after, preſſed it more cloſely than he had 

done before, and at laſt took it; but U. C. 1163. 
whether by force or ſtratagem, is not A. D. 410. 
agreed among hiſtorians Thus that city 

which for ages had plundered the world, and enrich— 
ed herſelf with the ſpoils of mankind ; now felt, in 
turn, the ſad reverſe of fortune, and ſuffered all thar 
| barbarity could infli, or patience could endure, The 
ſoldiers had free liberty to pillage all places except the 
Chriſtian churches ; and, in the midſt of this horrible 
deſolation, ſo great was the reverence of thoſe barba- 
rianz for our holy religion, that the Pagans found 
ſafety in applying to the Chriſtians for protection. 
This dreadful devaltation continued for three days; 
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and unſpeakable were the precious monuments, both 
of att and learning, that ſunk under the fury of thoſe 
conquerors. However, there were ſtill left number- 
leſs traces of the city's former greatneſs ; ſo that this 
capture ſeemed rather a correction than a total over- 
throw. 

But the Gothic conquerors of the Weſt, though 
they had ſuffered Rome to ſurvive its firſt capture, 
now found how eaſy it was to become matters of it 
upon any other occaſion, The extent ct its walls hail 
in fact, made it almoſt impracticable tor the inhabi- 
tants to defend them; and as it was ſituated in a plain, 
it might be ſtormed without much difficulty. Beſides 
this, no ſuccouts were to be expected from without; 
for the number of people was ſo extremely diminiſhed, 
that the emperors were obliged to retire to Ravenna ; 
a place fo fortified by nature, that they could be fate 
without the aſſiſtance of an army. What Alatic, 
therefore, ſpared, Genleric, king of the Vandate, 
not long after contributed to deſtroy : his mercileſs 
ſoldiers for fourteen days together, raged with impla- 
cable fury, in the midit of that venerable place. Nei- 
ther private dwellings, nor public buildings ; neither 
ſex nor age, nor religion, were the leal} protection 
againſt their luſt or avarice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ranſacked ſe- 
veral times, and Italy cver-run by barbarous invaders, 
under various denominations, from the remotelt {kirts 
of Europe; the weſtern emperors, for ſome time, con- 
tinued to hold the title, without the power, of royalty, 
Honorius lived till he {aw himſelf (ripped of the great- 
eſt part of his dominions; his capital taken by the 
Goths; the Huns ſeized of Pannonia, the Alans, 
Suevi, and Vandals eſtabliſhed in Spain; and the Bur- 
gundians ſettled in Gaul, where the Goths allo fixed 
themſelves at laſt, . After ſome time, the inhabitants 
of Rome allo, being abandoned by the princes, feebly 
attempted to take the ſupreme power into their own 
hands. Armorica and Britain, ſeeing themſelves for- 
ſaken, began to regulate themſelves by their own 


laws. Thus the power was entirely broken, and thoſe 
who 
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who aſſumed the title, only encountered certain de- 
ſtruction. At length, even the very name of emperor 
of the weſt expired upon the abdication of Auguſtulus; 
and Odoacer, general of the Heruli, aſſumed the title 
of king of all Italy. Such was the end of this great 
empire, that had conquered the world with its arms, 
and inſtructed them with its wiſcom ; that had tiſen 
by temperance, and fell by luxury; that had been eſ- 
tabliſhed by a fpirit of patriotiſm, and that fell into 
ruin when the empire was become ſo extenſive, that a 
Roman citizen was but an empty name. Its final diſ- 
ſolution happened five hundred and twenty two years 
after the battle of Pharſalia, an hundred and forty-ſix 
after the remoyal of the imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople, 
and four hundred and ſeventy- ſix after the nativity of 
our Saviour. 
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135. Diſſenſions with her ſon, 139. Her death, 
142. 

Alaric Invades Italy, 326. Lays ſiege to, and takes 
the city of Rome, 327. 

Alexander, Succeeds Heliogabalus, 273. His excel- 
Jent character and government, 15. 275. His death 
276. 


Antony, 


> wo 
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Antony, His character, 20. His oration to the peo- 
ple, 21. Oppoſes Octavianus, 24. Declared an 
enemy to the ſtate, and an army ſent againſt him, 
25, Unites with Octavius and Lepidus, 26. De- 
feats Brutus and Caſſius, 37. Diſpoſeth of ſeveral 
kingdoms, 40. Captivated by Cleopatra, 41. 
Marries Octavia, Auguſtus's ſiſter, 43. Goes againſt 
the Parthians, 44. Gives Cleopatra ſeveral king- 
doms, 47, His preparations for war with OfQtavi- 
anus, 49, Defeated at Actium, 51. Returns to 
Alexandria, 52. Prepares to continue the war, 
565 His fleet and part of his army revolt from 

im, 55. His death, 57, 58. 

Antoninus Pius, His character, 228. His death, 230. 

Agueduct, That of Claudius deſcribed, 123. 

Arius, His hereſy condemned in a general council, 
and himſelf baniſhed, 319, 

Auguſtur, See Ofavianus, His conduct on becoming 
olely poſſeſſed of the empire, 64. His conſulta- 
tion with Agrippa and Mæcenas, 66, His deceit 
and aitifice to ſecure himſelf in the empire, 67, 
63, Has the title of Auguſtus with other honours 
conferred on him, 68. Makes ſeveral ediQs to 
ſuppreſs corruption in the ſenate, 69, licentiouſneſo 
in the people, and for ſeveral other purpoſes, 69, 
70. Othe inſtances of his good government, 70, 
71. Several nations who had revolted ſubdued, 
51, 72. His domeſtic troubles, 73, 74. Has 
twenty privy-counſellors aſhgned him, 75. His 
death, ib. The honours paid tohis memory, 96, 77. 

Aurelius M. Makes L. Verus his aſſociate, 230. His 
excellent government. 232. Defeats the Marco- 
moni and Quadi, 233, 234. His army relieved 
by the prayers of a Chriſtian legion, 237. Avidius 
Caſſius rebels againſt him, ib. 238. Goes againſt 
the Scythians, 241. His death, 242. 

Aurelian, Cboſen emperor by the army, 298. His 
character, 299. Defeats and takes Zenobia pri- 
ſoner, 300. Lnſtances of his juſtice and good go- 
verament, 301. His death, 16. | 


B. Britain, 
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Britain, The emperor Claudius perſuaded to invade 
it by Bericus, a native, 123. Revolts under Nero, 
152. Subducd by Paulinus, 153. Entirely ſub- 
dued and civilized by Agricola, 195, and by him 
firſt diſcovered to be an iſland, 198. 

Brutus, Conſpires againſt Cæſar, 16. His character, 
32. Defeat at Philippi, and death, 379—39. 


Byzantium, or Conſtantinople, Its ſituation deſaribed, 


320, 321. 


E. 


Caligula, Why ſo called, 102, Begins his reign 
well, 103. His cruelties and other monſtrous 
enormities, 105—113., His expedition into Ger- 
many, 114. A conſpiracy formed againſt him, 
117. His death, 119. 

Caracalla, Kills Geta, 292. His other cruelties and 
extravagancies, 263-265. His death, 266. 


Cara@acus, Defeated and carried to Rome, 125, 


Carus, Choſen emperor by the army, 306. His 
death, 207 f 

Ceſar, Julius, His character, 1. Purſues Pompey 
into Egypt. 2. His atchievements there, 3 — —6. 
Goes againſt Pharnaces, 7. Gains an eaſy victory, 
ib. Goes into Africa, 8. Defeats Scipio, 9. Re- 
turns in triumph to Rome, 11. Goes again into 
Spain, 2. Defeats Pompey's ſons at Munda, 13. 
His return to Rome, and conduct there, 14—16. 
A conſpiracy formed againſt him, 18. His death, 


19. 
Chriſtians, A ſevere perſecution of them under Nero, 
148. Domitian,' 201. Trajan, 214. Aurelius, 
233. 
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233. Valerian, 292. Edicts iſſued in favour of 
them by Conſtantine, 317—319. 

Cicero, M. T. Proſcribed and murdered, 28, 29. 

Claudius, Proclaimed emperor, 122. Begins his reign 
well, ib. Goes into Britain, 124. Puts ſeveral perſons 
to death, 1279—129. An inſtance of his cruelty, 
ib, Marries Agrippina, 133. His death, 135, 
136. 

Claudius Flavius, His excellent character, atchieve- 
ments and death, 296—298. 

Cleopatra, Deſcription and character of her, 4—47. 
Flies from Actium, and is followed by Antony, 51. 
Falls into the power of Auguſtus, 57. Her inter- 
view with him, 59. Her death, 61. 

Commodus, Succeeds Antonine, 243. His horrid 
cruelties, and other enormities, 244—247. His 
death, ib. 

Conſtantine the Great, Succeeds his father, 315. Con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, 316. Defeats Licinius, 318, 
Convenes a general council of Biſhops, 319. Puts 
to death his wife and ſon, ib. Removes the ſeat of 
the empire to Byzantium, 320, 321. Divides the 
empire, 321. His death and character, 322. 

Conſlantine Chlorus, Divides the empire with Gale- 
rius, 313. His character, ib. Death, 315. 

Cremutius Cordus, Deteats the malice of Tiberius by 
a voluntary death, 90. 


D. 


Decius, Voted by the ſenate not inferior to Trajan, 

289. Gains a great victory over the Goths, but is 

_ afterwards routed by the treachery of his general, 

290. His death, 26. 

Didtator, The title when aboliſhed, 68. | 

Dioclefian, His deſcent and character, 302, Subdues 

the Perſians, 309. Perſecutes the Chriſtians, 310. 
Reſigns the government, 76, His death, 311. 

| Domitian, 
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Domitian, The good beginning of his reign, 196. 
Soon renders himſelf odious, 197. Several nations 
invade the empire, 198, 199. His arrogance and 
cruelties, i6,—201. A conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, 203. His death, 204. 


2 
Fidenæ, Fifty thouſand perſons killed by the falling 


of an amphi- theatre there, 
Fucinus, Deſcription of the draining this lake, 123. 


G. 


Galba, Declared emperor by the ſenate, 160. Is go- 
verned by his favourites, 165. Adopts Piſo to ſuc- 
ceed him, 166. His death, 168. 

'Galerius, Has the eaſtern parts of the empire for his 
ſhare of government, 312. His death, 314. 
Gallienus, His diſſoluie conduct when choſen empe- 
ror, 294. Names of the thirty tyrants who pre- 

tended to the empire, 295 His death, 16. 

Gallus, By his treachery occaſions the defeat of the 
Roman army, 290, yet is declared emperor by the 
ſurviving part, 291. Buys a peace . Goths, 
ib. His character and death, 492. 

Gault, Several nations of them, 89. Are defeated, ib. 

Germanicus, His character and atchievements in Ger- 
many, 81—83. 'l he provinces of Aſia decreed 
to him, 85. Goes into Egypt, 86. His death, 87, 

Gladiators, Edits made by Auguſtus to reſtrain the 
immoderate exhibition of them, 69. 

Gordian, He with his fon created Emperors, 280, 

Their deaths, 282. 

Gordian, the Younger. His character, 286. And 
death, 287. 

Gothe, invade the empire, but are diiven back by 

Gordian, 286. Undertake another invaſion, 288. 

Are 


INDEX. 


Are defeated, but afterwards through treachery, 
rout the Roman army, 290. Oblige the Romans 
to purchaſe a peace, 291, which they ſoon break 
and again invade the empire, ib. Renew their in- 
roads under Conſtantine, 391. Admitted by Va- 
lens into Thrace, 325. 


H. 


Heliogabalus, Choſen emperor, 299. His follies, 
prodigality and cruelty, ib. 171, His death, 
272. 

Herod Agrippa, Judea reſtored to him by Claudius 
123. 


J. 


Feruſalem, Beſieged and taken, 184— 18). 

Fewws, Revolt under Nero, 154, Trajan, 214, Adrian, 
223, 224. | 

Julia, Daughter of Auguſtus. Her infamous con- 
duct, 73. Baniſhed by Auguſtus, 74. 

Julian, Purchaſed the empire of the army, for the 
ſum of one million of our money, 252. His cha- 
racter, and incapacity for reigning, ib. The ſenate 
decree that he ſhould be deprived of the empire, 
255. His death, 26. 

Julius Sabinus, The ſeverity uſed to him, 189. 

Julius Vindex, Revolts from Nero, and proclaims 
Galba emperor, 155. His death, 157. 


L. 


* Unites with Antony and Octavianus, 26. 

as Spain aſſigned to him for his ſhare of the 
triumvirate, 27. In a new diviſion of the empire, 
has the provinces in Africa, 44. His army revolts 
to Octavianus, 46. b 

Livy, His character as an hiſtorian, 63. 

Longinut, 


CY 
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"ongints, Put to death by Aurelian, zoo. 
ucan, Put to death by Nero, 151. 


M. 
Macrinus, Choſen Emperor, 267. His death, 268. 


Maximian, Made partner in the empire by Diocleſian, 
208. With him reſigus the government, 310, His 
death, 311. 

Macenas, His rational advice to Auguſtus, 66. 

Maximin, His perſon and charaQter, 276—279, 
Cruelty, 279, 280. The provinces of Africa re- 
volt, and create Gordian Emperor, ib. which the ſe- 
nate and people confirm, 281. Marches with his 
army towards Rome, is. His death, 254. 

Meſſalina, Her infamous conduct, 126—131. Her 
death, 132. 


N.. 


Narciſſus, Procures the death of the empreſs Meſſa- 
lina, 131, 132. Being proſecuted by Agrippina 
goes into voluntary exile, 135. His death, 138. 

Nero, Marries Octavia, daughter of Claudius, 134. 
Proclaimed Emperor, 137. The excellency of 
his government at firſt, 138. Breaks out into ex- 
travagancies, 140. Marries Poppœa, wife of Otho, 
140, 141. Puts his mother to death, 142, 143. 
Goes into Greece, 145. Returns to Rome, 146. 
His palace deſcribed, 148. Puts great numbers 
to death, 150, 152, 154, 155. Deſigns againſt 
lim in Gaul, 156, The revolt becomes general, 
157. His death, 161. 

Herba, Choſen . emperor by the ſenate, 295. His 
character, it. His mild and good government, 
206, 208. His death, 209. 


O. 


Odavianut, Claims the ipheritance of his uncle J. 
Cœſar, 24. His charatter, 13. Oppoſed in his 
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defigns by Antony, 15. Joins Antony and Lepi, 


Tas: 26. The ſenate confer on him abſolute pow 1, 


er, ib. With Antony and Lepidus form the ſe— 
cond triumvirate, 27. Marches with Antony 
againſt the conſpirators, 29. War commenced be— 

eween him and Antony, 42, 43. Are reconcited, 
and divide the empire between them, 43. Leprives 
Lepidus of his ſhare in the triumvirate, 45 His pre- 
parations againſt Antony, 49, 50. Defeats him at 
Actium, 52. Goes againſt him to Alexandria, 54. 
Puts two ſons of Cleopatra to death, 59, Returns 
to Rome 1n e 62. See Auguſtus. 

lia, An haven made there by Claudius, 123. 

Oflorius, Succeeds Plautius in the government of 
Britain, 124. Deſeats Caractacus, 125. 


tho, Declared emprror by the ſoldiery, 167. Begins. 


his reign with-a ſignal act of clemency and juſtice, 
169 Marches againſt Vitellius, . His army de- 
feared by that of Vitellius, 171. His death, 173 


o 


Pertinax, His charaQer,.248. Proclaimed emperor, 
249. Bis death, 251. 

Puronius, His character and death, 154. 

Philip, Declared emperor by the army and ſenate, 
2875 Elis death, 289. 

P}ilijpi, The battle fought there, and defeat of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, 34—38. 

P: fo, Accuſed before the tenate of the death of Germa- 
nicus, and other crimes, 88. Kills himſelf, 15. 

Plutarch, His excellent letter to Trajan, 210. 


Pompey Lo he reſpect paid to his memory by 


Czi4 5 ; 
Pompey + 3 Defeated by Agrippa, and lain, 45. 
Pontius Filale, Baniſhed into Gaul, 33. zis death 
by ſuicide, 1b, 
orcia, WW 18 of Brutus, [ler death, 33. 
ue, Choſen emperor by the army, 303. His 
chæracter, atchierments, and death, 204, 305. 
Pupienus. 


P 
t 
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fienus, Choſen Emperor with Albinus, by the ſe- 
nate, 252, I heir characters, 283. March to {top 
the progreſs of Mavimin, % Liſfentions betwee 
the two emperors, 285. Their deaths, 15. 


Duintilius Varus, Cut off, with his whole army, by 
the Ge >rmans, 72, 73. The loſs of which greatly 
affects Auguſtus, 73, 


R. 

Nome, The wretched (tate of it under the ſecond tri— 
umvirate, 28. Inthe beginning of the reign of Au- 
guſtus, 62, 63. Revenues and number of its citi- 
zens, 63, None to be admitted to the freedom of 
it without previous examination into their charac- 
ter, 6g, "The number of its inhabitants at a cenſus 
taken by Auguſtus, 75. Their luxuiy and prodi- 
gality, 00. Number of its inhabitants ir the reipn 
of Claudius, 136. A great art of it burnt, „48. 

Another fire and great plague, 193. Waen ſieſt 

governed by two ſovereigns, 230. Suffers preatiy 

by a ſedition and fire, 283, LHaken and pillaged 

by Alaric, 327; and again by Genſeric, 328. 


8. 
Tezanus, His charaQer and promotion, 9o, G1. Pro- 
cures the death of Germanicus's two ſons, Nero 
and Druſus, 94. Fs death, 96. 
Senate, Their ſervile adulation of Auguſtus. 68. Se. 
2 edicts made by him to ſuppreſs COr! AptiON in 
„ 69. Maximin the firſt emperor who roigned 
ts Feet their concurrence, 179 Permitted by 
Decius to chule a cenſor, 489. 
Seneca, Appointed tutor to Nero, 134 His death, 


151. 

5 
virus, Declared Emperor by the ſenate, 256. His 
charaQer, tb Defeats Niger, 257. albinus: 258, 
The Parihians, 259. Goes into Aled 260. 


Dies there, 262. 
Sicily, Invaded by QQavianus, 45. 
7. ic it 7 72 
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T. 

Tacitus, Choſen Emperor by the ſenate, 302. Hi; 
character and death, 303. 

Tarſus, Antony's firft interview with Cleopatra there, 

+ 

Tiberius Succeeds Angers in- the empire, 78, 
His diſſimulation, and the ſervile flattery of the 
ſenate, 79—81. His deſigns againſt Germanicus, 
83—8;, Begins to appear in his natural charac- 
ter, 89. Retires to Caprza, 92. Puts great num- 
bers to death, 96-98. Names Caligula for his 
ſucceſſor, 99 His death, 100. 

Titus, Lays ſiege to Jeruſalem, 185. Takes it, 187. 
Enters Rome in triumph with his father, 188, 
Succeeds him, 192. His exemplary government, 
193. His death, 195. 

Trajan, Adopted by Nerva to ſaccecd him, 208, His 
character, 209—211. Defeats the Dacians, 211 

, —213. Parthians and other kin«doms, 215 His 
death, 217. Ihe honours paid to his memory, 219, 


V. 

Valens, Admits the Goths to ſeitle in Thrace, 325. 
Defeated and ſlain by them, 10. 

Palerian, Choſen Emperor by the army, 292. His 
death, 293. 

Verus Lucius, His character and cor duct, 2 30—234. 

Veſpafian, Proclaimed Emperor in the Eaft, 455, 
Sets out for Rome, 184. Corres many abvlcs, 
188. His good government, character, and death, 
189—192 

Vilellius, Proclaimed Emperor in Germany, 169. 
By the ſenate, 173. The legions in the Eaft re— 


volt, 176. His army routed at Cremona, 178. 
His death, 181. | 


| = 
Nanthians, Being beſieged by Brutus, deſtroyed their 
city and themſelves, 3r. 
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